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PREFACE. 


T  bS  it  tr  "*;  ^'""'""  °^  ^-"^'•"'  Grammar, 

«^e  Enghsh  Unguage.     Boys  and  girl,  from  thirteen  to 

b«n  wntten  to  supply.  For  a  treatise  intended  to  meet 
the  requ.rements  of  older  students,  a  different  choicTof 
materials  would  often  have  been  made,  and  the  materials 

Hence  .tw.ll  be  found  that  in  the  follo.ving  pages  no 
menfon  «  made  of  some  of  the  questions  whicr  are 
unorhl'"  '''^VJ'^'  «'"''  "'"er  questions  are  touched 
upon,  but  not  probed  to  the  bottom;  that  here  and  there 
a  definmon  lacks  completeness,  logical  accuracy  being 
^cnficed  to  mtelligibility;  and  that  the  details  of  early 
Enghsh  accidence  have  been  inserted  only  when  modern 
form,  would  be  mexplicable  without  them.  There  are 
dementary  books  which  furnish  information  so  copious 
Om  young  readers  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees, 
^nlln"  rl!""'"*  *°  '"'"™"  *^y  ""d  eirh  needs 
much  the  half  B  greater  than  the  wliole.  in  order  that 

•J 
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he  may  .void  'the  human  too  much.'    The  things  which 

one  ,v:ll  ever  read  a  page  of  any  English  author  who  wrote 
before  the  age  of  EUzabeth.  it  seems  needlessly  rult 
the  remammg  nmety-and-nine  to  inflict  upon  them  the 
exhausuve  study  of  historical  English  acddence  tL 
average  pupU.  for  whom  the  English  Grammar  lesion 
mea^  mastermg  lists  of  strong  verbs  in  half-a-dozen  con" 
jugat.ons.-or  learning  that  the  comparative  of  «  ", Z 
assumed  such  diverse  forms  as  nyra.  n.arra,  nJlT T, 

S  "lit  "^IT'  r'"  •>- at'd^fferenl  S  ^n 
written  hw,ic.  whulc,  whulch,  wuch,  wich,  and  whilk- 
deserves   our  sympathy  when   he  complains  thatle^Sl^ 

wi  hout  .  reference  to  the  older^Jbrms  must  appear  alto- 
gether  anomalous,  inconsistent,  and  unintelhgiUe"  aS 
he   will   say  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  encount^  ^1 

haTCrrrfr  °"^"  t-  °°  ^ '-^  pS~uK 

had  better  be  left  severely  alone,  since  it  is  hardly  wordi 

while  going  through  so  much  to  get  so  little; 

.nv  ol''  "°  """'"•  '"""^  P"""*  °^  '^"Slish  Grammar,  and  of 

for  them  the  gr:dui*:;:;?rr ''''''  '^  '^^^ 
6      uai  growth  ot  our  language,  or  talks  over 
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with  them  the  difference  between  Common  .nd  Prooer 
nouns   or  tells  them  the  derivation  of  curio"  sword^, ft" 

^mences  which  are  to  be  pulled  to  piece,  and  put  right 
SrernVStr^^^  ""^'  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  «  -  p'rolS 

ofstudie,  allows  it  a  place  in  the  educa.ronTl^ou  ."  1 
class  reading  every  week  seven  paees  of  .hi,  k  if  •„ 
-rk  its  way  to  the  end  :  the  co'rof  Ve  .ch  °  1  y^" 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  coll "^^^ 
•Lessons,'  since  the  number  of  paees  suitable  TT 

«Jt  the  Questions  at  the  end  t^f  fK<.  r-i. 
have  been  chosen  from   he  r/mK  I   ^    Chapters,  most 
Papers  of  theTt  ZZ,       ^*"''"''se  Ucal  Examination 
natL  Pa^e^^^dTV'"'  '?'  °"'"''  Local  Exami- 

Preceptors'^^^ve'tm-l^Xr^a'^,^  IZ  h°"t  "^ 
made  for  their  oresen.  „.      "'"^'^t'  *"°  «  'ew  have  been 

degrees  of  dS,  '^1/^^  ""  *"  "'' '"''"™' 
•re  interesting    bufnn^  ^  ""^^  "*''*  P"'"*^  ^''"^h 

cussion  in  the  text  Of  Z°T'  '"°"^''  '°  ^''^^^  ^ 
attached  In  suc^  «s^'  ^'/''"P'"  '°  *'>'^'>  ">ey  "e 
have  been  added  iTtTT"^  J  ''"'P'  '""'^'^»  •°1'«'°» 
of  an  abstract  tin^  .      ^        »^*  P^ttacted  exposition 


via 
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•entencei  for  correction  has  been  r  ded  to  »1«  ^~.  i  a- 
chapters  on  Syntax.  There  i,  reas  „  to  hip  'thauht^"' 
.nd  g,rls  who  attack  these  problems  wiuld  the  4^ 
not  merely  ,n  the  conHdence  with  which  they  wiU  f!!e  £ 
Exammer,  whom  most  young  «ekers  after  Truth  "owadlvs 
expect  to  meet  round  the  other  side  of  the  Tree  ofTf  '^ 

fo  themselves.  In  this  case  the  English  Grammar  eson 
W.11  prove  to  be  .  means  of  education  and  not  J2Z 
opportunity  for  iustructioa  ^^ 

Private  students  can  obtain  from  the  Key  whatever 
^To    ^'  '^"""l  '°  ^"^"'^  *«-  '»  --"  coS 
mrn>shed  m  the  Kq>,  though  unsuitable  for  junior  pupils 
may  be  of  some  mterest  and  service  to  their  teachersf 

Ihe  matter  contained  in  these  pages  has  but  slisht 
cUums  .0  originality.    The  writer  of'a^  e  Jel;  S 

wLd  nrXr  ^"""^  """-''Odden  by  many  predeLors. 
would  probably  go  astray,  if  he  endeavoured  at  any  cost  to 

Ld"r  *^"T'"'^'""°"'"S  chapters  owe  som'Lk 
•nd  occasionally  they  owe  much,  to  Mr  Mason's  En.m 
GV-»,«a.  and  to  Prof.  Bain'.  111^;^  EngUsk  GrTJnlr 

£«^/,xA,  of  Dr  Angus's  ^a»^iooi  of  tlu  English  Tongue, 
k^o\l%     "^"t'^"'^''-  °'  ^'  Abbott'.  IfSl 

and  Etymlog,cal  Dultonary.  Acknowledgment  of  indebted 
ness  to  these  and  to  other  writers  has  in  some  p  aces  blet 
made,  but  much  of  the  weU-wom  material,  of  S  a» 

.uS^  P^Pcrty  of  all  who  choo«  to  wriu.  upon  the 
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respects  the  original  IT^t^'lS.'TZX"''''' 
late  Felloe  of  Pembroke  College  Mr  R.  T  w  •  k*^?*^ 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ',  r„n  .J'  ^"K*"'  '»'« 

of  Emmanuel  cXr,L?„^r  ^'' "'' ^' J' »•  father, 
in   ,k  ,      ^°"*Se.  my  obligations  are  itreat  for  h.iJ 

«n   the  work  ot  revision     With   hi.       7  *  "*'P 

Professor  Skeat  ha,  «  I.  '  customary  kindness 
At  the  same  time  it  must  L  ciLr"'.  """""«  "''*'='"»»• 
.hortcoming,  oi  l^^X^C^^lT  t!'. '" '^ 
entirely  with  ma.  *^  ''     *  responsibility  rests 

AWKED  S.  WEST. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HUTORICAl  SVRVSY. 

l«hmen.  nor  did  they  .peak  th^Vn^uT    '"  ""  ^"B" 

•"  the  n.me  of  Bri.on.,  ^  EiaTfiri.^r  ""'  *!  """^ 
•lavw,  our  intention.  .,.„.;••    I       '*""  ""^w  "h""  be 

to  bTmisIeS  "Briton  jr''  ^"i  '"""  '•"S^"  "  «Pt 
'■n  doing  w  w.  „«„   T."*  "^y  indeed  call  ourselves  if 

Britons,  or  a.  a  bSu  ™«  T  »     ?  •P^'»''<'f  0""«lve.  a, 

our  EngWsh  forrrlrr."  ^""d  1^'":' °T 
them  of  their  lands    ,^       I         *  ^"'°"''  deprived 
that  the  EngHsh  SleS  fnTe'  "'"^  5  *^'»  «'«v"J 
Briton...„d!hat  t  e    des^ndamX'"'^  ''''°''«'""  « 

•i-oe.    Firmly  gra,pi^!7h'"f2h       '''"'''°"''     ^^  "<» 
•PPly  the  name  of  Bnfon,^!  truth,   we  „,ay,  if  „e  like, 

••  -  .ppiy  theiSi'r  Grrsrr'^'"'"'  ^-^ 

No  danger  of  mi.eonc«,Uon  lurlL  t^  l^^.^™"'': 


w.ta 


"»•  of  the  word 


■      ELRMErfTS  OP  EtfGUSH  GRAMMAR. 

'Britain'  w  the  geographical  name  of  our  iiland,  fnr  our 
iaIanU  rcmaini  the  tame:  it  it  the  population  whirh  liaa 
changed. 

2.  The  Roman  Conquest.  At  the  rerah  of  hit 
invaMons  in  ac.  55  and  the  following  year,  Julius  Caesar 
exacted  from  the  British  tribes  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  Rome.  His  advance  into  the  country  reached 
onl\  as  far  as  St  Albans,  and  nearly  a  century  passed  before 
the  Romans  returned.  In  the  year  A.a  43,  the  Roman 
legions  were  sent  to  Britain  again,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  forty  years  the  country  was  reduced  to  subjection  as 
Jar  as  the  Tyne.  Half  a  century  later,  the  limit  of  Roman 
conquest  was  pushed  further  north  to  the  Clyde.  The 
Romans  held  the  country  as  we  hold  India  t>day.  They 
did  rot  intermarry  with  the  Britons  as  they  intermarried 
with  the  natives  of  Gaul  or  of  Spain.  Their  occupation  of 
Britain  was  a  military  occupation,  and  the  liritons  preserved 
their  own  language,  though  it  was  not  until  a.d.  410  that 
the  Romans,  after  a  'enure  of  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
finally  left  the  island. 

8.  The  Britons  were  a  Keltic  race,  and  in  some 
parts  of  our  islands  a  Keltic  language  is  still  spoken. 
Welsh  is  a  Keltic  dialect ;  to  it  Manx ;  to  it  the  native 
Irish,  or  Erse ;  to  is  the  dialect  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land'. If  we  wish  to  have  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  language 
which  an  ancient  Briton  spoke,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  like  the  Welsh  of  to-day  Lnd  therefore  very  different 
from  English.  The  people  of  South  Brit-in  called  them- 
selves Cymry,  as  the  Welsh  call  themselves  now.  Cambria 
and  Cumbria  preserve  for  ut  thit  name  'Cyi.iry'  in  a  Latin 
form. 

4.  The  English  Conquest.  In  the  year  A.a  449, 
•  generation  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Uengist 


1  Lowlsnrt  ■Votiih  is  «a  English  disleGt 
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th«  Jnte  settled  in  Kent,  and  in  the  coune  of  •  century 
the  conqueit  of  the  country  wa.  for  •  .econd  time  fairly 
complete.  The  account  of  the  lucccssive  invuioni-fini 
of  Jute^  then  of  Saxon,,  and  then  of  Anglei,  all  doiely 
allied  tnbe8.-muit  be  looked  for  in  a  history  of  the  English 
people,  not  m  a  book  on  the  English  speech.  But  to  Uiese 
two  questions  an  answer  ought  to  be  given  heres 

(i)    Who  were  theie  settlers  ? 

(a)    Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

we  i?ii  V"^  *"'  Teutonic  tribes.  The  people,  whom 
we  caU  Germans,  call  themselves  Dtuluk.  The  word  is 
familwr  to  us  in  the  form  Dutch.  The  Romans,  getting  a* 
near  a,  they  could  to  the  name  by  which  these  German 
tribes  called  themselves,  made  the  word  T,uioni  and  gave  it 

L™"r/r  ■""??•  ^'""^  "■"  '•  <^*"*«  'he  convenient 
term  T,uton,c.  U  we  pronounce  the  stems  of  r«/.«,/  ard 
of  JJtu/.uA^  with  their  proper  vowel  sounds,  the  lefc-m- 
blance  »  close.  We  disguise  this  resemblance  by  riWrg 
to  the  vowel  of  the  word  Tr^t.nic  the  sound  of  the  «  in 
fiuJ  We  use  the  word  7>«/«,V  u,  ,ig„ify  'belonging  to 
Oie  German  race,'  but  if  we  said  that  English,  or  Dutch,  or 
Flenush.  wa«  a  'German'  language,  the  term  might  be 
misleadmg,  as  we  commonly  employ  the  word  Gtrman  in 
a  narrower  sense,  to  signify  the  language  spoken  today  in 
Berhn  and  taught  at  school  to  English  boys  and  girls  who 
are  said  to  be  'learning  German.'  This  German  which  ii 
yoken  at  the  present  day  in  Germany  is  itself  one  of  the 
Teutomc  dialects. 

Thus  the  Jutes  and  Saxon:  and  Angles  w;re  very  dif- 
ferent  people  from  the  Britons.  The  Jutes,  Saxons,  and 
Angles,— or  to  call  them  by  a  collective  name,  the  £ttg/isJL 
—were  Teutonic  tribes.  Their  speech  was  akia  to  Dutch, 
M«i  It  was  the  parent  of  our  own.  The  Britons  were  a 
Keltic  race,  and  iheu  language  was  aa  different  from  the 

I — » 
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language  of  their  Saxon  conquerors  as  the  Welsh  language 
of  to-day  is  different  from  our  modern  English. 

(»)  To  find  the  district  from  which  these  tribes 
came,  we  must  turn  to  the  map  of  North  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

The  Angles  are  believed  to  have  come  from  the  duchy 
of  Schleswig. 

Crossing  its  northern  border  we  pass  into  Jutland,  which 
is  part  of  Denmark.  The  south  of  Jut-land  was  probably 
the  home  of  the  Jutes. 

If  we  move  southwards  again  into  Holstein,  we  find  on 
the  west  coast  two  rivers  forming  respectively  its  northern 
and  southern  boundaries,  the  Eider  and  the  Elbe.  From 
this  neighbourhood  it  is  supposed  that  the  Saxons  came. 

Neglecting  these  details,  we  may  remember  that  the 
English  people  came  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  or 
that  the  English  people  came  from  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe;  that  they  came  between  the 
years  A.D.  450  and  550;  and  that  having  come  they  stayed. 
As  the  district  from  which  these  invaders  came  is  a 
low-lying,  flat  part  of  the  continent,  we  call  them  Low 
Germans,  to  distinguish  them  fiom  their  Teutonic  kins- 
men living  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the 
ground  is  higher.  What  we  call  today  the  'German' 
language  is  High  German.  Dutch,  Flemish,  spoken  in  parts 
of  Belgium,  and  Frisian,  still  spoken  in  the  districts  from 
which  our  ancestors  came,  are  Low  German  dialects.  Thus 
the  terms  High  and  Lo7t<,  as  applied  to  German,  have  a 
geographical  origin.  No  stigma  of  inferiority  is  attached  to 
us  when  we  are  described  as  a  '  Low  German '  race. 

S.     What    became    of   the    Keltic    race,    the 
Britons  ? 

They  were  driven  into  the  west  and  th?  north  of  the 
island,— into  Devon  and  Cornwall,  into  Wales,  into  West- 
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moreTand  and  Cumberland.    Those  who  »,m..v-^  .    .v 

Their  Keltic  language  was  spoken  only  amongst  themselvM^ 
Henceforth  the  language  of  the  countj  was  fngS 

North  Gennany)  is  a  point  whch»,„~!i^''  "^  '""  '*»''™^  °' 
-riy  age  the  term  wl"^  rf  To  de„«e  th?^ ew'  """'  f "™'  A'  -» 
England  «,d  at  the  present  day  b».li„l7r"'°'"'*'E«neraIIy  to 
of  English  race.  ^    '   Anglo-Saxons   we  signify  people 

(«)  Applied  to  language  An^lo-Saxan  i.  .  „■  i  j- 
Besting  as  it  does  that  the  EngHsh  sttUwHl  .n  "'''"*"S  '«™.  ^"g- 
there  were  at  least  three  Stc^  in  „t  '  T  !• ""'  """'"='•  N"" 
<north  of  the  IIumberrFr  sL"  „  vr  ■  f./"»'™  ™  Northumbria 
in  Wessex  (south  of  the  Ttame^r  mZ  "Al  "^  .'""''^>- ""■!  Saxon 
come  down  to  us  from  that  ^Si  Most  of  the  lueraiure  which  has 
dialect  and  to  this  dialect  schoU«i„'^.h^  "fv*"""  '»  "">  Wessex 
Anglo-Saxon.  Our  sta"  a  d  Moder^  eL  '  .""'"?  e»«  "-e  name 
U.C  MercUn  dialect,  not  from'  ^rJ:i'^^^^^^J^^l^ 

7.  Roman  missionaries.  Our  English  forefather, 
were  heathen.  We  preserve  relics  of  their°worship  n  the 
senTrHs^'^^r' •'=:"'•     ^°"^"  ".ssionarie   wfre 

B  t^n  T'.  """^  ^S""  °"«  °f  "'«  tongues  of 

Britain    the  language  of  its  worship  and  of  its  litiraturl 
Trade  brought  m  other  words  from  a  Latin  source. 

8.  The  Northmen.  During  two  and  a  haK  cen- 
urjes,  from  about  A.D.  8oo  to  ,050,  England  was  e  posed 
to  frequent  inroads  of  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  inhabkants 
of  Scandinavia  and  not  merely  of  Denmark.  These  North! 
men,  fron.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  a  Teuto  Fc 
race,  so  they  were  akin  to  the  English  whom  they  harS' 
but  we  place  them  in  a  group  apart  from  High  orUw' 
Germans  and  call  this  group  the  Scandinavian.    ^ 

estaLshL'thlrveTtn^rriryT^rror  "'* 
onsinaliy.  lilce   the  Danes.  Northman  Vs^^S^™ 
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But  they  had  been  settled  on  French  soil  for  about  150 
years  and  had  acquired  a  French  dialect,  the  French  of 
northern  France,  called  the  langue  d'oil.  The  word  oil,  the 
same  word  as  oui,  signifies  yes.  The  Icngue  d'oil  was  the 
dialect  in  which  people  said  oil  for  yes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  langue  d'oc  in  which  they  said  oc.  This  French 
language  was  in  the  main  a  form  of  Latin,  containing, 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  Keltic,  for  the  Gauls  were 
a  Keltic  race,  though  they  adopted  the  speech  of  their 
Roman  conquerors.  So  the  French  influence  upon  our 
English  tongue  is  really  a  Latin  influence  in  disguise. 

10.  The  Revival  of  Learning.  The  sixteenth 
century  is  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Classical  Learning,  or 
of  the  Renaissance  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  a.d.  1453  had  caused 
the  flight  of  the  cultured  Greeks  who  lived  there,  and  they 
sought  refuge  in  the  cities  of  Italy.  To  Florence,  flocked 
eager  students  out  of  many  lands  to  acquire  from  these 
learned  exiles  a  knowledge,  of  ancient  literature.  Curiosity 
respecting  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  spread  widely,  and 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  were  zealously  read.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  an  enormous  number  of  new  words, 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin,  passed  into  our  English 
vocabulary.  Hundreds  of  words  were  introduced  and 
dropped,  as  there  was  no  need  of  them :  hundreds  more 
remained.  Very  different  was  the  way  in  which  words  of 
Latin  origin  came  in  at  this  time  from  the  way  in  which 
they  came  in  under  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
At  the  Revival  of  Learning  the  words  were  borrowed  by 
scholars  from  books.  Under  the  Norman  kings  they  were 
introduced  by  the  daily  speech  of  foreigners  who  had  taken 
our  England  and  made  it  their  own. 

IL  Other  incidents  in  our  history  deserve  mention 
in  an  account  of  the  influence  of  political  events  on  the 
formamin  of  our  speech.   Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Maijr,  Spanish 
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influence  was  strong;  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Engh'sh 
volunteers  helped  the  Dutch  against  the  Duke  of  Parma  • 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  French  was  the  fashion  at 
Court.  But  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  and  French  words 
which  thus  secured  a  footing  in  our  language  are  few. 

12.  We  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  short  summary 
of  the  chief  historical  events  which  have  affected  the 
formation  of  our  English  speech  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  in 
the  next  chapter  we  shall  say  something  about  the  character 
of  the  words  which  we  owe  to  these  events. 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  Britons, 
a  Keltic  race,  speaking  a  language  like  Welsh.  They  were 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  who  remained  here  from  a.d.  « 
to  410.  They  were  then  subjugated  by  the  Jutes,  Saxons, 
and  Angles,  tnbes  belonging  to  the  Low  German  branch  of 
the  Teutonic  stock.  These  English  people  came  from  J  a 
district  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  at  different  times 
between  a.d.  450  and  550,  and  their  descendants  have  stayed 
in  this  country  ever  since. 

».  A.D.  600  to  1 000.  The  L  -ristian  missions  intro- 
duced some  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  growth  of  trade 
brought  in  others. 

3.  A.D.  800  to  1050.  The  Danes  made  frequent  in- 
airsions,  and  from  1017  to  1042  Danish  kings  ruled  in 
England.  By  '  Danes '  are  meant  not  only  people  of  Den- 
mark, but  people  of  Norway  and  Sweden  alsa  Like  the 
English  they  were  a  Teutonic  race,  but  we  call  theirs  the 
Scandinavian  branch. 

4.  A.D.  1066  to  1400.  The  Normans  were  also  origin- 
ally Scandinavians,  but  they  had  adopted  the  language  oi 
France  during  their  occupation  of  that  country  for  150  years 
before  they  conquered  England ;  and  for  150  years  after 
their  conquest  of  England,— until  the  death  of  John  and  the 
final  severance  of  EngUnd  from  Normandy,— great  efibru 
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were  made  to  extend  the  ase  of  the  French  lan^ua^e  in 
this  country.  The  blending  of  the  Norman-French"  and 
Enghsh  languages  did  not  take  place  till  long  after  the 
Conquest  The  Normans  in  England  continued  to  speak 
French:  the  English  continued  to  speak  English,  and  books 
were  written  in  English.  Nearly  two  centuries  elapsed 
before  there  was  a  real  amalgamation.  About  the  year 
1250  French  words  began  to  pass  freely  into  the  native 
vocabulary,  and  by  the  year  1400  French  had  ceased  to  be 
the  speech  of  the  nobility  in  England.  The  French  Ian- 
guage  is  m  the  main  a  form  of  Latin,  though  the  Gauls  were 
a  Keltic  race. 

5-  The  Revival  of  Letters,  or  of  Classical  Learning, 
«  the  Renaissance,  affected  our  language  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII  to  the  end  of  Charles  L's  reign.  i.c  durmg  the 
16th  and  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centuiy. 


CHAPTER  IL 
Constituents  of  the  English  VocAEtTLARV. 

13.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  mentioned  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  our  country  which  have  exercised 
•n  influence  upon  the  formation  of  our  language  as  it  exists 
to-day.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  answer  the  question,— 
What  sorts  of  words  do  we  owe  to  these  events 
in  our  history? 

14.  I.  Keltic  words  In  English.  The  Keltic 
wo.'ds  in  our  ordinary  English  speech  are  few.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  parts  of  our  island  the 
tJritish  inhabitants  were  nearly  exterminated  by  their  English 
conquerors  and  that  British  civilization  was  practically  de- 
stroyed,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  influence  upon 
oar  English  speech  of  the  intercourse  between  Britons  and 
Englishmen  was  very  slight.  Keltic  names  of  places  in- 
deed  are  numerous.  Avon  is  a  Keltic  word  for  'river,' 
and  there  are  many  Avons  in  England.  A6er,  as  in 
Aberdan,  Aberystwith,    Berwick   (i.e.   Aberwick),    meaning 

the  mouth  of  a  river';  Pc„  or  £en,  'a  mountain,'  as  in 
Fentanee,  Ben  Nevis;  Llan,  'a  sacred  enclosure,'  as  in 
Uandaff,  Lampeter;  Caer  or  Car,  'a  castle,'  as  in  Caer- 
marthen,  Carlisle,— aW  of  these  are  of  Keltic  origin,  and 
there  are  others  besides,  but  geographical  names  have  no 
claim  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  our  ordinary  vocabulary. 
Several  words  which  were  tormerly  supposed  to  have 
passed  from  Keltic  into  EngUsh  are  now  known  to  have 
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passed  in  a  contrary  direction  from  English  into  Keltic.  A 
few  Keltic  words  may  Iiave  come  to  us  through  the  Norman 
French.  At  a  later  date  we  borrowed  a  few  more  from 
Welsh,  from  Irish,  and  from  Gaelic,  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Keltic 
group.  •  But  our  indebtedness  to  Keltic  is  smaR  We  mav 
sum  it  up  thus:  ' 

I.  Geographical  names,  which  are  no  part  of  our 
ordinary  vocabulary: 

3.  A  few  words  handed  down  from  the  original  Britons, 
or  mtroduced  through  the  Norman  French : 

3.    A  few  borrowed  from  Welsh  (^^.  ^«/„A,  ^„,w 

frZTV    r  ';"'  <'*^''"'  ''^'"''"^'  '^''^'^).  ""d 
from  Gaelic  ('f.  dan,  giUU,  whiskey). 

,h»^»     "■    T''!'^"*''"^'"»e°tJn  English.   Though 

C^f  ^  I  •'"  °°  ^''"°  "<"■'''  '"  °"^  vocabulary  as  a 
kgaq,  from  their  occupation.     But  it  must  be  remembered 

ifter  the  r?lTf  "^""^  '°  '=°"'^'='  ''"^  'he  English 
^ter  the  English  had  established  themselves  here.  The 
^mans  took  their  final  departure  in  a.i.   4.0,  and  it 

w^  made.  The  Romans  probably  introduced  many  Latin 
words  mto  the  language  of  the  Britons,  but  the  Britons 
contributed  very  f.w  words  to  our  English  speech,  ^70 
Aose  which  they  did  contribute  none  happened  to  be  of 
Lata  origin.  We  can  trace  the  effect  of'Lman  occu- 
pation however  m  several  names  of  places.  When 
we  meet  with  a  word  like  Don.aster,  o.  CirclcZ^r 
CW.  we  recognise  the  Latin  casira  and  know  that  these 
places  were  once  Roman  military  stations  So  in  Lin^2 
we  have  .^/.„„..  m   WalPs  End  ^d  in   IVaJton     "allZ 

T:Z  'LnT  r.   "^"^  *^  ^"«""^  arriv:^tnd  S 
•  pUce  called  'Chester.'  they  would  continue  to  caU  ^ 
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•Chester,'  just  as  when  we  occupied  New  South  Wales  and 
found  a  place  called  '  Wagsa-Wagga,'  we  continued  to  call 
It  Wagga-Wagga,'  and  in  this  way  we  may  say  that  the 
Romans  have  left  their  mark  upon  our  language.  But  their 
intluence  is  seen  only  in  a  few  geographical  names.  This 
Latin  element  if  sometimes  called  the  Latin  of  th,  First 
Period. 

la.     In  A.D.   597,  St  Augustine  was   sent   by  Pope 
Gregory  to  teach  Christianity  to  the  English,  and  in  the 
course   of   the   next  four  centuries  several   Latin   words 
connected  with  the  Christian  faith  and  ritual,  were  introduced 
into  the  language.    Translations  from  Latin  originals  brought 
in  others.    Commerce  was  extending  also  between  England 
and  other  European  nations,  from  whom  were  borrowed 
terms  of  Latin  origin,  new  names  for  new  things.     Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  the  influence  which  a  missionary  settle- 
ment would  have  to^ay  upon  the  language  of  a  tribe  of 
African  savages.    From  the  Christian  teachers  they  would 
borrow  such  words  as  biMt,  hymn-book,  chapel,  and  add  this 
English  element  to  their  African  speech.    Then  after  a  while 
the  trader  would  follow,  and  the  language  of  the  natives 
wou  d  be  enriched  with  such  words  as  rifle,  gunpowder,  gia. 
In  like  manner,  between  the  years  a.d.  600  and  .000,  Roman 
ecclesiastics  introduced  words  of  which  allar,  creed,  font, 
candk,  are  examples,  while,  in  consequence  of  enlarged 
knowledge  owing  to  extended  trade,  such  words  as  cheese, 
c^i,  linen,  poppy,  pear,  found  their  way  into  our  language! 
This  Latm  is  called  the  Latin  of  Ihe  Second  Period 

17.  We  saw  that  Norman-French  was  in  the  main 
a  language  of  Latin  origin.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
the  words  which  we  owe  to  our  Norman  conquerors  are 
Latin  words  which  have  come  into  the  language  indirectly 
Utin  words  '  once  removed.'  This  Latin  element  is  called 
the  JmUh  ijftht  Third  Ftriod. 
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Now,  if  we  consider  how  complete  the  Norman  Conqui  -.t 
was  and  how  rapidly  it  was  effected,  we  may  feel  some 
surprise  that  it  is  an  Knghsh  language  and  not  a  French 
language  which  we  speak  to-day.     Norman  lords  occupied 
the  lands  from  which  English  owners  had  been  ejected. 
Normans  held  the  higher  offices  in  church  and  state     Deli- 
berate efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  use  of  the  French 
language.     Boys  at  grammar  schools  had  to  turn  Utin 
mto  French.    Cases  in  the  law-courts  were  carried  on  in 
French.    Yet  in  spite  of  all,  English  survived  and  prevailed. 
One  important  event  which  contributed  largely  to  this  result 
was   the   loss   of  the   French   possessions  in  John's  reign 
(J206).    Norman  barons  had  to  make  their  choice  between 
life  m  France  and  life  in  England,  and  those  who  settled 
m   England  at  length  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Enriish 
and  ceased  to  be  French.    1  hen  again  the  war  with  France 
m  Edward  III.'s  reign  made  everything  French  unpopular. 
In  this  reign  boys  were  no  longer  required  to  construe  their 
Latin  mto  French,  and  English  was  used  instead  of  French 
in  the  law-courts. 

/  \  7°  J**  Normans  we  owe  many  words  which  relate  to 
(I)  feudalism,  chivalry  and  war;  e.g.  homage,  fea/ly,  tanner, 
lame,  battle,  captain:  (2)  law,  government  and  office;  t.g. 
attorn^,  assize,  reign,  council,  baron,  duke:  (3)  the  church; 
Y  cloister,  penance:  (4)  hunting;  t.g.  chase,  leveret:  and 
also  (5)  many  abstract  terms.  e.g.  nature,  art,  science,  glory'. 
The  Normans  gave  us  many  more  words  which  do  not 
come  under  these  heads.  An  interesting  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  language  of  a  country  illustrates  its 

fcJ!  ^n'S  °\  ^"l"?  ''"^'"  introduced  between  „jo  wd  .+00  have 
•eparate  French  dialect,  developed  ia  Enghmd  and  different  fr^m  «.t 
of  the  form,  of  French  spoken  nn  the  Continent.  They  constitute 
Tiluable  element  of  our  vocabulary,  many  of  them  bjnu  u 
T«,uued  for  duly  um  u  the  woida  of  nuiv*  oriein. 
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history  i,  guppiie^  ^    ,^^  ^ 

of  .he  n,ea„  which  .hey  furnish.    When  .h    bL     "Se':; 
call  It  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  a  talf  or  >  o/V     tu  li    '  '^* 

word,.     When  it  is  c;oked  for  thethll    ""n^"^''''' 
«««<«..  ..«/, ;,..,.    These  are  Frfn'h  wo  d^  T  "  k"^ 

.te  ti,e  joints";:  'tL" f,I  t  Serlc  u  ouZT  '"'''^" 
forcibly  in  /pa„A,^.  *"*'  *""  P"'*  ">ii  point 

wor5fof'S.ift«^::^;^';:2etSi'=T''"  •""' 
during  the  time  of  the  Rev  varof  cC«-     ,''r'°  '"'™* 

I'^^fTheT?  -■'"°  -'CaglSnrS  JarS' 
age  of  the  Tudors  was  one  in  wh.Vh  m..,-      •  j 

S'  wJ  r^  """"  ^""  '*"^'"*'  ''=  "^y  •'"^^  ''"Other 
word,  which  has  come  to  us  through  the  Norman-French. 
oS:  beyond  easy  recognition  in  the  course  Tcenturie^. 
of  oral  transmissioa    Compare  the  foUowing : 

Original  Latin.         Borrowed  direcUj. 

apiivu!  capti,, 

faciwnim  taction 

factum  tact 

fidelitattm  fidelity 

terscquar  persecute 

umor  lenior 

VMlm  quiet 

Iradititman  Inuiition 

In  the  classical  form    assumed  by  several  words  of 


Through  Norman-FieiiclL 
caitiif 
&shioa 
feat 
fealty 
puisua 
•ir 
coy 
treaioB, 
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Norman-French  origin,  we  «ee  another  eonaeqiience  of  the 
New  Learning.  Thus  ditti  was  changed  to  debt,  vitai/U  to 
victual,  aumtun  to  advtnlurt. 

19.  Summary  of  borrowings  from  Latin.  The 
Latin  element  in  modem  English  is  connected  with  one  or 
anotiier  of  the  following  four  leading  events : 

I.  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  a.d.  43  to  410. 
Latin  words  found  in  names  of  places ;  i.g.  Dorchester. 

•.  Introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Eng- 
lish, A.D.  597.  During  this  period,  extending  from  a.d.  600 
to  1000,  about  150  Latin  words  were  brought  in,  many  of 
them  through  the  influence  of  the  church  and  others  through 
commer-ial  intercourse. 

3.  Norman  Influence,  a.d.  1066— 1400.  I^tin 
introduced  indirectly  through  the  Norman-French  and 
also  directly,  Latin  being  at  that  time  the  language  tA 
the  learned  professions,  law,  medicine  and  divinity. 

4.  Revival  of  Letters,  the  i6th  century  and  first 
half  of  the  17th,  or  the  period  extending  from  the  Tudors 
to  the  Commonwealth.     Words  of  all  kinds. 

20.  Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must  touch  on  a  few 
other  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Latin  element 
in  our  language. 

Though  our  language  is  the  Engliih  language,  it  contain!  mora 
words  of  Latin  than  of  native  origin.  In  aaying  this  we  mean  that,  if 
we  Ulce  a  dictionary  and  count  up  the  total  number  of  words,  we  shall 
find  that  Latin  has  furnished  ui  with  laon  than  we  obtained  from  our 
English  forefathers.  But  then  we  do  not  usi  more  Latin  woids  than 
English  words,  although  we  have  more  of  them.  This  last  sentence 
conUms  eighteen  words.  Of  these  eighteen,  only  two  are  of  LaUn 
origin,  the  wordi  use  and  Latin.  All  the  rest  are  native  English.  Two 
in  eighteen  ii  a  trifle  over  1 1  per  cent  By  way  of  contrast  let  ut 
examine  a  sentence  taken  at  random  irom  an  essay  oi  MaUhew  Amold'i  i 

"All  oar  good  secondary  schools  have  at  present  some  esamination 
pcoceeding  Irom  the  univeiaities;  and  if  this  kind  of  •umination, 
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ci..io„,„,  .««  •dmllt.d  .Ir«d7,  ««.  Kn»,.|U«l  ud  ntnlonHd,  || 
would  be  Mifficinit  for  the  purjxne." 

Here  we  heve  thirtjf.five  woid.,  end  Ihirleen  of  them  com*  from  the 
I^ln  Murce.  Thii  Rivei  37  per  cent,  of  foreign  oricin  u  compwed  with 
eleven  per  cent,  in  the  former  patsage. 

One  mora  lample,  thit  lime  >  vena  of  Wordiwurth'ti 
"Si>  feel  in  earth  mj  Emm*  lay, 
And  jret  I  loved  her  mora— 
For  io  it  seemed,— than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  ha<l  loved  before." 
From  f1ie«  four  Ilnee.  containlnf  •U-and-twenly  wordi,  the  Latin 
clement  ia  altogether  (blent. 

vJ\T^'  ""i"!  ''  "  ""5  •■?  dictionary  proportion  of  Latin  wordi  in 
tngliih  and  the  proportion  in  use  are  so  dilTcrent  ? 

Because  (1)  in  the  dictionary  every  word  counts  once  and  only  once. 
IM.and,!/,  count  as  one  English  word  each, and  r^lariit,nntraiiu, 
«r»W«ry  count  as  one  word  each.  But  we  can  hardly  make  a  sentence 
without  bnnging  in  such  wordi  as  Hat,  anJ,  if,  whilst  we  may  pass 
months  or  years  or  t  life-time  without  bringing  into  our  sentcnco  such 
words  ur»^/ari«,  gintraliu,  ttcondary.  We  should  find  it  a  trouble- 
some business  to  make  a  sentence  ten  words  long  without  nsini;  a  sinele 
native  English  word,  for  the  English  worfs  are  the  morUr.  solo  speak, 
by  which  the  sentence  it  bound  together.  Take  these  words  away,  and 
the  sentence  tumbles  to  pieces.  Take  away  the  classical  words,  and  we 
can  in  most  cases  substitute  for  them  wordi  of  English  origin. 

Again,  (1)  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  words  in  the  dictionary 
are  words  which  we  never  use  at  all,-word8  which  we  should  never 
meet  with,  unless  we  chanced  to  see  them  when  we  were  looking  in  the 
dictionary.  How  many  words  there  arc  in  the  English  language,  it  U 
not  an  easy  matter  to  say.  Some  persons  would  give  100,000  ai  the 
number,  others  200,000,  others  400,000.  These  startling  discrepanciet 
do  not  imply  any  incapacity  to  count  correctly  on  the  part  of  the  p<  oplc 
who  furnish  the  estimates;  they  arise  from  a  difference  of  opinir.Vas  to 
what  IS  to  be  reckoned  as  a  word.  Suppose  we  accept  the  lowest  of  the 
three  totals  mentioned  above,  and  say  that  there  are  100,000  words  now 
current  in  our  language;  we  might  then  roughly  distribute  them  thus 
without  any  great  error  in  the  proportion:  Latin  60,000,  English  10,000. 
Greek  and  other  sources  10,000. 

But  h  jw  many  of  these  words  are  in  ordinary  use?  To  this  question 
K  IS  impossible  to  give  a  de'  ic  answer.  Shakespeare  employed  twice 
M  many  word*  to  express  ua  thoughts  as  anybody  else,  and  he  said  all 
that  he  had  to  say  wiih  about  15,000  words.  MUton  needed  only  half 
that  number.  An  educated  man  of  to-day  has  a  vocabulary  of  some 
five  or  iu  thousand  words.  Two  thousand  suiSce  (or  an  averaee 
one  thousand  for  t  achoolboy;  half  that  number  for  m 
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UUlcnM  Uboanr.  Wa  gin  thn«  nuinlwn  hj  conjcclnra,  bat  pr»i 
balily  lh«y  ue  nol  vtry  wide  of  th«  mark.  At  any  ral«  we  majr  urely 
•ay  Ihia.  that  for  erery  word  which  (he  beii  e<lncai«l  man  makei  um  of, 
there  an  at  Icajl  len,  perhn|>t  iwcniy,  in  the  ilicllonary,  which  be  ncret 
ua  at  all.  And  mojl  of  Ihne  are  wordi  of  forriun  entraclion.  The 
queilion  may  be  asked,— What  an  these  wordi  for,  If  we  nerer  u«e 
them  ?  Va«l  nnmliert  of  them  are  wordu  of  wliat  we  call  a  technical 
ch.inicleri  they  licKm|j  to  different  arti  and  crnfts  ami  icicncee,  and  are 
■Md  by  the  men  who  follow  those  aiti  and  crafts  and  scicncea  and  by 
Dobodyelse.  Thus  the  doctor  employs  hundreds  of  technical  wuids  not 
ued  by  the  reel  of  ui|  then  there  are  the  words  peculiar  to  botany  and 
chemistry!  the  words  of  mining,  of  buildinu,  of  seamanship,  and  so  on. 
Eveiy  occupation  furnishes  lu  contribution  of  terms  which  are  as  com- 
pletely unknown  to  people  generally  as  io  many  words  of  Winchester 
•lang. 

But  (3)  eren  when  we  are  dealing  with  words  in  ordinary  use,  words 
Of  which  everybody  kmiwi  the  meaning,  the  mure  simple  and  familiar 
the  subject  in  hand,  the  more  docs  the  Englisli  element  predominate 
The  words  which  denote  the  things  nearest  and  ilearcst  to  u«,  the  iliiiii; 
which  we  haTC  known  from  ourchildh<x>d,  ate  of  Knglish  orlKin.  fatlur 
ud  mtlktr,  hnia  and  komt,  rain,  tviW,  dny,  «/;'/j/,  jhh,  m«ut,— these 
ire  Entjish  words.  And  hence  it  is  that  Wordsworth,  ilescribing  an 
old  man's  feeling  about  his  daughter's  dcaih,  naturally  uses  an  unmixed 
English  diction  as  best  suitetl  to  his  purpose.  Mow  feeble  a  I.aiijiized 
paraphrase  would  sound  by  the  aide  of  the  simple  Englitli  words  which 
go  home  to  our  hearts  1 

"And  yet  I  loved  her  more— 

For  so  it  seemed,— than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  had  loved  before." 
"It  appeared  to  me  that  I  entertained  an  Inlenser  affection  for  her 
than  I  had  previously  experienced."  The  force  of  the  passage  has 
gone,  and  the  sentence  reads  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the  pares  of  a 
third-rete  novelist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extract  from  IVlatthew 
Arnold  abounds  in  Utin  words,  because  he  is  dealing  with  a  scientific 
subject  and  resorts  to  scientific  language.  Our  English  forefathers  knew 
nothmgof'regularuing'and  'generalising,'  of 'secondary  schools '  and 
nniversiues.  We  should  be  pualed  to  express  the  passage  in  words  of 
English  origin.  Thus  the  Latin  element  in  a  man's  style  will  vary 
according  to  his  subject.  If  he  ia  writing  on  a  philosophical  subject,  the 
proportion  of  Latm  words  must  necessarily  be  high,  because  English 
wdl  not  provide  him  with  the  vocabulary  which  he  requires.  If  he  ia 
writing  "Jtory  or  ,  p^m  about  love  or  family  life,  the  proportion  of 
Latin  words  will  be  low,  because  English  words  wiU  be  more  effective 
for  h»  purpose.  But  however  high  the  proportion  ^.,y  be,  we  shall 
never  com.  acroa  .  pu^n,  fi„  ju,..  long  in  which  then  are  aa  many 
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^n'lhl?^  "  <li"»  "•  word,  of  niilln  oricin.     VlTiw  w,  «.  of  • 
m.n  Ih..  h.  wrl  ..  ,  Uli„i«d  o,  cln,.lc.l  ,.yle.  w,  «e.n  ihT.  h7o?« 

IS^^nl  .'r^r,  Tk"'**  "•"""  "l"  ■"""'""•    Th«  o,h„  word.  Th?. 

ru'Tj^oi-hV^'u-Xi^'!  ^'*"" """ "'""  •-  "■""'•*• — 

Ins.ili'o'J'rr'r""!^  !)""  *"  ""«■'''»  •'"■y  •<>  '"«  M  Enclish  word 

:%^rr:sidT,rr:„^.t~^^^ 

pola.0..,-  i„l,.ad  cVUi  m.  h.lp  you  to  »..^".  *.J^' ^.  m?    '"'"  '" 
«^.  po,a,o.V,  of  u,i„g  .p.riod-'or  ..^h-T;,"  o^.^^'MnT 

21.    III.     Greek  words  in  Enelish.    The  Greek 
element  in  English  is  important,  and  its  amount  is  rapidlir 
imreasing.     In  date  of  introduction  it  corresponds  with  the 
Lam  of  the  Fourth  Period.     There  are  indeed  .  few 
ecclesiastical  terms  of  Greek  origin,  which  reached  us  throu-h 
a  Utin  channel  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  e.g.  diac^n 
monk,  apostle,  bishop,  psalm.     But  with  the  exception  of 
a  score  of  words  like  these,  Belonging  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  Greek  which  we  have  in  modern 
English  has  been  adopted  since  the  Revival  of  Learning  for 
purposes  of  tiemific  nomenclature.     Greek  i,  a  language 
which  lends  Itself  readily  to  the  formation  of  compoundl 
So  was  old  English,  but  this  power  of  making  new  words  by 
the  combination  of  other  words  seems  to  have  perished 
through  the  influence  of  tlie  Norman  Fren.  h.     At  any  rate 
our  language  possesses  it  no  longer.     If  we  consider  the 
ease  with  which  long  compound  words  can  be  tormed  in 
'  Sm  Abbott  and  Seeley'i  £«^i,*  i^,^^  p.  .^^ 

w.«.a  ^ 
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modem  German,  it  seems  curious  that  our  own  Teutonic 
language  should  lack  the  same  facility.  But  such  is  the 
case.  And  as  compound  terms  are  increasingly  necessary 
to  express  the  complex  ideas  of  science,  we  fall  back  on 
Greek  to  supply  our  needs.  Telephone,  microscope,  ther- 
mometer, phot^^aph,  are  exami)les  of  Greek  compounds,  and, 
if  we  translate  these  words  into  their  English  equivalenU,' 
the  advantage  which  we  gain  from  the  use  of  Greek  is 
apparent. 

22.  IV.  Scandinavian  words  in  English.  It 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  determine  what  words  we 
owe  to  the  Norsemen,  as  the  Norsemen  belonged  to  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  their  vocabulary  resembled  that  of  our 
own  Low-German  dialect.  Still,  there  are  some  words  which 
we  can  identify  as  Scandinavian  in  their  origin.  We  may 
trace  the  Danes  on  the  map  of  England  by  the  ending  -by, 
which  means  'town,'  as  in  Derby,  Whitby:  the  same  word 
is  preserved  in  byelaw.  This  ending  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  Danes,  called 
the  Danelagh,  in  the  north  and  east  of  England.  Fdl,  as 
in  'Scawfell,'  force,  'a  water-fall,"  as  in  ' Stockgill-force,'  are 
other  examples  of  Danish  geographical  names.  To  the 
Danes  we  owe  also  the  word  are,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  English  form  of  the  3rd  person  plural  of  the  verb  am. 
Other  additions  which  they  made  to  our  vocabulary  ai-e  seen 
in  the  words  feliou;  sky,  scant,  ugly.  The  common  termina- 
tion -»«  in  names  of  persons,  e.g.  'Johnson,'  'Anderson,'  is 
Danish.  Words  meaning  'son  of,'  Patronymics  as  they 
are  called  in  grammar,  were  formed  in  Old  English  by  the 
addition  of  the  ending  ing,  t.g.  'Atheling.' 

23.  V.  Words  from  various  sources.  We  have 
now  completed  our  account  of  the  chief  sources  from  which 
the  vocabulary  of  modem  English   has   been   enriched. 
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Italian— ^aw^,/,  grotto,  regatta. 
Spanish— ar?/jai/a,  or^ar,  i&a. 
Portuguese^aj/^,  molasses,  verandah. 
Modern  Ge™an-««rj^^a„,  ^/,,^    ^,^ 

^>^^<^^— sloop,  skipper,  yacht. 
Kusaian— <i>-M^,  nw^/^r,  j/«//,. 
Hebrew-wvifra*.  x,„,^4,  shibboUtK 
Arabic— aliali,  sheik,  sherbet. 
Vi^Kwttr— bazaar,  ghoul,  shawl. 

North.Amencan-,^„>i,  ^j^„,_  /<,«^aa->». 

QuESTtONS. 

rf  .h.  J**"  '*''  '^""  ™"''  °*=™'  '"  "•""»  of  P'««  Md  .«  mart. 
Of  the  Roman  occupaUon  of  Britain  :-<a,/~    '.  n,„„.       , 

colony.,/„„.  ..di,ch>;  ^^,  ' a  hXT^.^^.^  ^.vtf  "^l".* 

«««;j  <.  «mpa„..    Mention  „..«,  in  ^hich  Se^  ^^it  iti 

-m!!;    ■""'""""''"e  La'™  *o«i'  famish  us  with  paire  of  derivative. 
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4.     Pick  out  the  words  of  Latin  origin  in  the  jpth  Pmla. 
■  .i    Mf  ".'ion  the  penod.  at  which  words  of  Utin  origin  were  lamli 
"  r^        '"'°  ^"K''*"^    ^'™  ''>*'«nces  of  words  introduced  at^h 

n~l  ^'^  *,'  'T'^',  ?,'  ^"''"*  °"5^"  •»  "■"""»  ««  "Wch  most 

f<>rtUml.,depr««>„,d,part,transgre,.um,anatio»,pr<,babmyMri^. 

/.I  n  ?'  *!  ''«™="''  "mporfng  the  English  vocabulary,  which  is 
(I)  tlw  largest,  and  (2)  the  oldest?  7.  -uiai  u 

To  what  European  dialects  u  English  most  nearly  akin? 

8.  Assign  to  its  proper  language  the  italicised  part  of  each  of  the 
following  words  :-C<iHisle,  Donr«/«-,  Der*,.,  uJoln^ 

-*«w.?    In  what  forms  does  Ex  appear  in  names  of  places? 

[-^ww  .s  a  Keltic  word  for  '  river  ■  and  Ex  for '  water.'  The  name 
^"rj",  given  by  the  British  inhabiUnt  to  the  river  in  his  nefl 
bouriiood.  would  be  preserved  by  the  EnglUh  set.I  r.  Hence  we  S« 
upwards  of  a  dwen  rivers  called  'Avon'  in  England,  and  'Ex'  in 
^^■Jr  nfT  '"™  ■»<"«  "■»""»'  =  'X-  ^-eter,  ^,-minster,  Ux. 
ri^et^aSd  %"k\    "•  '"""""  •"""  "'"'  •«  -»"  """  '»"-^<- 

-ori!"  J'^'^'r',.""'-  """""'"S  ?»«'£«.  mbstituting,  where  poMible. 

worib  of  English  origin  for  those  derived  from  Luin:-       •""""' 

The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  contrivance  and  gradual  mo- 

gression.     The  youth  expects  to  force  his  way  by  genius.%toour,  ^ 

EfT-  ^'"■"'^  ■"*"  ^"'^"^  ?"«"■"='•  The  youtT^o^ 
^self  to  magnammity  and  chance.  Age  looks  with  anger  oHhe 
tememy  of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  00  the  .crupuloirity  of  age' 

Joktmn. 

obtinedXi^^lringthU^tr'  ""^  '""'^  """" 

^T^c:^^.:sr '"  '^^-^  <*'  -^"^  '-'- 

tl,.  'p'  r°u7  "'"""''O"  of  the  way  in  which  .  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  English  language  corroborates  what  we  leam  from  English^^?' 

13.    What  languages  had  been  spoken  in  this  island,  or  were  heino 
•poken  in  it,  when  the  English  Conquest  took  place?  * 

^Were  thejr  m  «>y  way  akin  to  the  speech  of  the  Angle,  and  the 

word!'?  Co^„''°,'^,J"""'  »f  «*•  origfa  rf  «ch  of  the  foUowing 
^   alZT-  °'i''>7.™""«ion  with  facts  of  English  hisuj^- 
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into  our  TOMbuIary?  "•  '^"P"''"  "'  "'h  of  ihefe  word. 

U..  No  Jr„7n\t'E„gS;4lt,r,r' ""'■""""' ^ 
'JlLS^o';  "2:l,^%«'""e  "^  •  ««•  of  foreign  origin  „ 

««>.     Think  of  »me  n,ore  «an.p1«.]  '^'"  P™"""-"™.  *^. 

Gi,"n, un:!'"  "  """^''  "»"  f"  »-  'd"»  »d  new  invention,, 

[Bear  in  mind  that  in  lome  euM  .!.„ 
men  by  whom  they  wer.  SS^j"""  """"'"«  "«  »»■»«»  after  ft, 

^  Uu.  «en.  to  yon  „  .avancage  or  .  dntwbackf 
a«  a  few  ««,ple.  of  wonls  thn,  borrowed. 
^"^T'^^'^^-lV.'-^l:^.,^^:'^^^^  -  ^pre..  the 

^'2^-r^^ii.^^rto"yS'§;s"V- ^^^^^ 

•P-kt  or  writer  in  twrtotogy  S1J^ador.t*  """'"■'"y  -"V  lanTi 
«avoa.,ed  .freedon,  of  speeSl  >!  the  "ound^f"'-  """"  ""  °-"» 
Uw  •unrearrcted  liberty  of  ocpre^i^  hL  «„Uma' "f  """^  '"*«'"  '" 
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The  Indo-European  or  Aryan  Family  or  Lancuages. 


24.  When  we  are  learning  Greek  or  Latin,  French  or 
German,  we  come  across  some  words  tliat  are  the  same 
in  form  as  their  English  equivalents  and  many  more  words 
that  are  very  like  them.  Take  the  English  woiis  one,  three, 
me,  is.  Everybody  can  see  the  resemblance  of  these  words 
to  the  French  un,  trots,  me,  est;  to  the  Latin  unus,  tres,  me, 
est;  to  the  German  ««,  drei,  mich,  ist;  to  the  Greek  iv,  rptU, 
If,  iari  A  knowledge  of  other  languages  of  Europe  would 
enable  us  to  carry  the  comparison  further  with  the  certainty 
of  finding  in  them  corresponding  resemblances.  From  the 
fact  that  these  similarities  exist  we  are  not  to  draw  the 
inference  that  our  English  ancestors  derived  the  word  mt 
from  ihe  Latin,  or  that  the  Romans  derived  their  word 
me  from  the  Greek.  We  did  not  wait  for  the  Romans  to 
supply  us  with  a  necessary  word  like  me,  nor  were  the 
Romans  without  it  until  they  took  it  from  the  Greeks. 
With  regard  to  the  French  words  un,  trots,  me,  est,  the  case 
is  different;  they  do  'come  from*  the  Latin  unus,  tres,  me, 
est,  for  the  Romans  conquered  Gaul,  and  the  Gauls  adopted 
in  the  main  the  language  of  their  cocquerors.  But  me  was 
good  English  before  the  Normans  came  to  England.  Such 
words  as  secure,  tonvict,  hospital,  detect,  have  really  'come 
from '  the  Latin :  we  borrowed  them  directly.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  wherever  we  find  a 
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likeness  between  words  in  two  languages,  there  has  been 
any  borrowing  at  all,  direct  or  indirect 

Now  resemblances  such  as  we  see  between  words  like 
me,  three,  me,  is,  in  a  number  of  different  languages,  are  too 
many  for  them  to  be  the  result  of  chance.  If  then  the 
similar  words  in  one  language  have  not  been  taken  from 
those  m  another,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
similarity  ? 

25.    The  explanation  is  this,  that  the  various  Ian- 
guages  have  proceeded  from  a  common  source 
Suppose  that  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  are 
descended  from  a  tribe  which  ejiisted  some  thousands  of 
years  ago.    Suppose  that,  as  this  tribe  increased  in  numbers 
It  became  a  difficult  matter  to  supply  the  growing  population 
with  food.     We  know  what  happens  in  our  own  time  and 
country  when  men  find  a  difficulty  about  getting  a  liveli- 
hood m  the  place  of  their  birth.    They  go  somewhere  else. 
Sometimes  they  move  from  the  country  districts  and  settle 
m  the  large  towns.     Sometimes  they  leave  the  old  country 
and  seek  their  fortunes  in  a  new  one.    The  men  who  cut 
themselves  adrift  from  their  old  moorings  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
younger,  more  vigorous,  and  more  enterprising  members  of 
the  community.    The  old  folk  stay  on  at  home.    In  much 
the  same  fashion  we  may  imagine  that  this  primirive  nation 
witnessed  long  ago  the  exodus  of  many  of  the  more  hardy 
and  energetic  of  its  members.     With  their  tents  and  their 
cattle,  these  younger  men  would  wander  away  from  the  family 
settlement,  until  they  found  a  district  which  seemed  attrac- 
tive as  a  permanent  resting-place,  a  district  with  a  river  at 
hand  and  pasture  for  the  herds.     And  here  the  descendants 
of  these  emigrants  would  re  ■  lin  until  in  their  case  was 
repeated  the  history  of  what  had  happened  to  their  for©, 
fathers.    The  pressure  of  an  increasing  population  would 
make  a  fresh  migration  necessary,  and  a  part  of  the  tribe 
would  again  set  out  to  found  •  new  settlement    Suppose 
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that,  three  or  four  thousand  years  later,  a  traveller  came 
upon  the  descendants  of  the  original  tribe,  scattered  abroad 
through  Europe  and  Persia  and  India,  he  would  find  that, 
in  spite  of  the  changes  which  removals  and  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries  had  brought  about  in  their  languages,  these 
languages  contained  beneath  the  surface  many  point*  of 
Ksenblance. 

Now  this  supposition  that  from  an  early  race  of  men 
there  started  forth,  at  different  times,  parties  of  emigrants 
from  whom  have  sprung  a  posterity  which  occupies  a  portion 
of  Asia  Mid  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  a  supposition 
only.  Historical  records  on  the  subject  we  have  none. 
We  cannot  therefore  speak  of  these  migrations  with  the 
same  certainty  which  we  feel  when  we  speak  of  the  English 
coming  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  or  of  the  Normans  coming 
from  France.  In  pvoof  of  these  invasions  of  Saxons  and 
Normans  we  can  produce  written  testimony.  The  migra- 
tions  of  our  supposed  primitive  tribe  are  matters  of  in- 
ference, but  the  inference  is  one  which  we  feel  justified  in 
drawing,  because  it  enables  us  to  explain  the  existence 
of  these  similarities  between  many  of  the  languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  comparison  of  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  with 
many  of  the  languages  of  India  discloses  to  us  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  being  totally  different,  they  present  many 
points  of  resemblance,— so  many  indeed  that  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  languages  have  proceeded 
from  a  common  source.  This  collection  of  languages 
we  call  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  Family  of  Lan- 
guages. 

26.  It  is  believed  that  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago 
there  lived,  somewhere  between  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  tribe,  or  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
called  Aryans.  Though  we  have  no  written  memorials 
of  these  Aryans,  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  are 
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known  to  us  as  inferences  from  facts  revealed  by  philological 
research.  Experts  in  the  Science  of  Language  tell  us  that 
these  Aryans  lived  in  towns,  kept  cattle,  ploughed  the 
ground,  used  metals,  made  boats,  could  count  up  to  > 
hundred,  recognised  family  relations,  and  had  various  names 
tor  Ood.  And  the  Ime  of  argument  by  which  they  establish 
these  conclusions  is  of  this  kind:-If,  say  they,  we  find 
exisung  m  various  disguises,  in  a  number  of  different  Ian- 
guages.  the  same  word  to  express  '  horse,' '  sheep,' '  plough ' 
'spear,'  then  the  tribe  from  which  these  modern  races  have 
sprung  must  have  had  a  word  for  horse,  sheep,  plough. 
spear,  and  if  they  had  the  word,  they  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  thing.  Thus  we  see  once  more  how 
language  throws  a  light  upon  history,  or  even  reveals  to  us 
history  which  is  otherwise  hidden. 

27.  Of  these  Aryan  languages  some  are  more  closely 
allied  than  others.  The  more  closely  allied  languages  we 
arrange  m  classes  which  we  call  Stocks.  Tnen  again  we 
subdivide  a  stock  into  classes  of  still  more  closely  allied 
languages,  and  these  subdivisions  we  call  Branches.  Let 
us  treat  our  own  language  in  this  fashioa  In  the  first 
pUce,  Jt  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  stock.  But  many  other 
languages  belong  to  this  stock,  some  of  which  resemble 
English  more  closely  than  others.  Dutch,  Flemish,  German, 
Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Danish,  are  all  of  them 
Teutonic  languages,  but  they  fall  into  different  groups, 
English  we  said  was  a  Low-German  language:  so  is 
Dutch;  so  is  Flemish.  Modern  German  is  the  only  reprc 
sentative  of  the  High-German  branch.  Although  on  the 
Continent  High-German  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
Low-German  languages,  Low-German  is  of  greater  antiquity. 
Indeed  High-German  is  a  development  from  Low-German 
and  began  its  separate  existence  about  the  seventh  century. 
T%en  again  the  languages  of  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  torm  a  third  group,  which  we  call  Scandinaviaa 
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The  Tfutonic  stock  is  thus  siihtllvided  into  three  branches, 
vu.  Ix)w-German.  High-German,  and  Scandinavian,  and  it 
l»  a  full  designation  of  the  English  language  to  say  that 
It  IS  a  member  of  the  Low-German  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family  of  language*  We  might  describe  Dutch  and 
Flemish  as  sister  languages  of  English,  and  German  and 
Norwegian  as  its  first-cousins'. 

Another  stock  of  considerable  interest  to  us  is  the 
Romanic,  or  Italic,  since  to  this  stock  belong  the  Utin 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  largely,  and  the  modem 
represenutives  of  the  Latin.-Italian,  French,  Spanish,- 
Romance  languages  as  they  are  called,  Romance  because 
they  coine  from  a  Roman  source.  Then  again  there  is  the 
Hellenic  or  Grecian  stock,  which  is  ref  resented  by  the 
Modem  Greek. 

The  Keltic  stock  also  has  peculiar  interest  for  ns, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  before  the  arrival  of 
our  English  forefathers  were  Kelts,  and  Keltic  dialects  arc 
•poke.)  at  the  present  day  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
IreUnd.  The  Keltic  stock  falls  into  two  branches,  the 
Cymric  and  the  Gadhelic.  Under  the  former  head  are 
placed  the  Welsh  language  and  the  Armorican,  a  dialect 
spoken  m  Brittany.  The  old  Cornish,  which  died  out  two 
centuries  ago,  belonged  to  the  same  branch.  In  the  Gadhelic 
group  are  included  the  native  Irish  or  Erse,  the  GaeUcof 
the  Highlands,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

«i.'„??.%°'?."'  °'  *«.T«ton!e  hng«ag«  of  which  written  record.  ..e 
.^r.  "  G"'/'"' »°'"«'™«  called  Mceso-Gothic.   ThU  w«  the  \^Vc 

listnct  correiponding  to  the  preient  ScftU  and  BulRari..    About  thi- 

to>thic  and  of  thu  tnuulation  portion,  have  come  down  to  u.    These 
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28.  The  lanKuage  brouRht  to  this  island  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centunes  by  our  English  forefathers  was  a  pure 
or  uninixed  Teutonic  speech.  An  unmixed  Unguage  in 
the  mam  it  long  continued  to  be.  Contributioni  of  words 
from  foreign  sources  came  in  slowly  at  first  On  the  other 
hand,  although  Modem  English  is  in  its  essentials  a 
Teutonic  language,  it  contains  a  large  Italic  element 
has  received  considerable  additions  to  its  vocabulary  from 
the  Hellenic  source,  and  possesses  a  slight  Keltic  in- 
gredient  Thus  four  diflTerent  stocks  have  contributed  to  its 
formation:  it  is  a  mixed  or  composite  language:  its 
words  have  been  borrowed  from  many  different  sources. 

29.  Two  groups  of  European  languages  remain  to 
complete  the  list  of  stocks  into  which  the  European 
members  of  the  Aryan  family  are  divided:  these  are  the 
Slavonic,  of  which  Russian  is  an  important  example, 
and  Lettish,  which  is  represented  at  the  present  time  by 
dialects  in  Eastern  Prussia. 

As  the  name  Indo-European  implies,  some  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Asia  belong  to  this  family.  These  languages  fall 
mto  two  groups.  One  group  is  the  Indian,  which  includes 
Sanskrit,  a  dead  Unguage  with  an  important  literature;  the 
modem  dialects  of  India  which  are  sprung  from  Sanskrit 
such  as  Hindustani,  BengaU,  and  others;  and  Cingalese,  the 
dialect  of  Ceylon.  The  other  group  is  the  Iranian  or 
rersiaa 

There  are  thus  eight  stocks  into  which  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family  is  subdivided,  two  of  them  Indian 
xnd  SIX  European.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  use 
of  the  word  'Indo-European-  that  a// the  languages  of  India 
and  a//  the  languages  of  Europe  belong  to  the  same  family. 
Ihe  languages  of  India  we  wiU  not  discuss  in  further  detail, 
but  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  Euro- 
pean  languages  are  not  members  of  this  great 
family  :_Turkish,  Hungarian,  the  language  of  the  Laps 
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in  Lapland,  the  language  of  the  Fini  in  Finland,  and  the 
Basque,  spoken  in  the  Pyrenees. 

30.  Of  the  other  families  of  languages,  the  Semitic  it 
the  most  important.  To  it  belongs  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  written,  and  it  contains 
also  Arabic.  Besides  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  Family, 
other  distinct  groups  of  languages  spoken  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  have  be-n  recognised,  #4'.  the  languages 
of  China,  of  Farther  Ii  :li.,  of  Japan,  of  South  America. 
Many  languages  have  not  yet  been  studied  with  the  view  of 
tracing  their  relationships. 

81.  The  Table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  relation- 
ship of  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peaa  or  Aryan  Family  of  Languages.  The  names  of  dead 
languages  and  dead  dialects  ore  printed  in  italics. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

The  Divisions  or  Gramma«. 

upon  our  language  and  tfh/r"^  '""P""""  ««»*» 
English  ,0  ofher  mirof  th  ",  *'  «"«tionri«p  o/ 

We  have  ascenl^^  ^LTth/J' ."h?  """'  »f'-8«««- 
came  from,  when  TaS^  We"*''* '"'^"^S'  "'  ^''«*  ■> 
rammar  of  .he  Englishlgu^TLTLT let'"''-  "''•'''' 
What  we  mean  by  Grammar  "'  ""»"« 

.aie.^^rc.s;pe':;:^3;^;ria-  -•'«  • 

language,  we«  spoken  before  .hey  we:r';ri'.e„  ""^^  ,^ 
guages  spoken  by  uncivilized  .ribes  in  AMclTr     ^'"* '»■'- 

;^^J', J'""«  -d  speaking  .hese  iTi^JL    ToTe"a! 

rr  "<^xSer„rr£r^^^^^ 

.avage  knows  noUiing  of  grL.ar  buT"e  ^0^^*^^ 
missionary  does  no.  speak  his  language  proi     fn  H 
the  missionary  may  come  .o  know  Llng^i^Suio  oi^J 
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"the  native,  know  ft,  .nd  may  ,t«e  «  number  of  rule.  u.d 
pnnap^e.  concerning  ,h,  u.,  oT  the  I«.gu.»_^ll7  ^A 
pnnap  e.  to  which  U«  native,  conform  inTerdaily    *    "k 

pnnciple*    Thew  rule,  and  principle,  constitute  an  im 

'""".?•.  ~  •"  «*''y  "«e  wch  a  child  would  weak  eood 
aigUri,  though  he  had  never  learnt  grammar,  S..iS 

diild  brought  up  in  an  ignorant  hou^hold  would  .pcartad 
&.gh,h  would  make  mistake,  in  pronunciatioror  use 
S  ^Z  "^^^r '^..i^""-'  -ny  grarrma.Lr.rn! 

Zu^tM  in  ,  '  '  '  ?  ^"^  ^"S"^''  "'  ^'^  English, 
through  th.'  ,n    .      ,-  ,„  the  people  with  whom  thev  came 

ta  contact    So  .t ,.  i,„diy  ,  true  account  of  the  matter  a! 

My  rate  «,  far  a.  one',  own  language  U  concerned  to  «t 

MB  «.me..me.  wid,  that  grammar  L.M  us   ^^i^  TId 

3  whatl:^*::'  t""-  "^^  "•"""«  -"■-"« 

oooKs.  What  grammar  does  i.  ths:  it  treats  of  the 
Unguage  generally,  it.  .ounds,  letter,  and  wo^s ;  it  .up 

Sfn^Z  t""""'^'"  ™'"  f"'-  the  correct  waHf 
using  the  language,  and  it  examine,  why  certain  wa« 
of  uamg  the  language  are  right,  and  certain  other.  .Tj^T 
not  merely  statmg  rules,  but  adding  reasons.  ThuHu^ 
pose  .  person  say.  -Ask  him  to  let  you  and  I  go  ou  '    j^ 

^L^?  ?  ''°"  """^  "^  «**  "'"■'  *«  """ke  the  necessary 
grammatical  conection.  But  if  we  go  on  to  add  that  &t  i^ 
ttan«t.ve  verb  and  require.  «,  objective  case  afte  il  we 
give  .  reason  for  altering  /  to  «,.  We  sute  not  m«ely  that 
one  form  of  «pres«on  i.  wrong  and  the  other  S^bu 
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on  which  .he  Art  i,  ta^rf     »«;  ^±    "  "^""'  »'  *'  P'^^P'" 

though  he  know?  no  fette  principlS  rf  -^  '°  F""'  'i^'^P'* 

harmony,  or  j;^a",er  rhS  .       !  ^  '?"'  *«  P™'=*Pl«  <rf 
So  even  ftomX  St  of  1«  „^      v'  ?'  ^"""P'"  "'  8"""""' 

fore  «ybod7  i.  d&  to  ^vTf .'"  e?" ■»»««"  nUe,.    If  .here- 

jatisfied  that  the  knowLfge  of  the  .ubjJi  t.  5^'«,tr,  "t.'T^ 
knowledge  of  such  subject,  which  const,-tute.  . liSral  u  JSfL  L     * 

•nimali.    We  have  been  h™..!,?!,     aT     ■    "^  ""  '*^"='  <>'  "*" 

ra^.Tn^'SSSr^-fP"---^^^^^ 

B^s-wf^-'r^rl^-^^^^^^^^ 
u«-ngswhirSe::^t;un^d%r?re«Th':,"''" '?  "^""^  ■*« 
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fte  «n«  of  great  writer,  who  have  «,ed  Ihi.  iLu^e -^  (^''l!' 

And  ^  f".J-  '"  P'"'"?  '"'"^""I"-  'bo-t  it.  history  and  d.«a«« 
And  «me  of  th«  mformation  a  book  on  English  gram™ r^U  p^''* 

85.  Grammar,  then,  has  to  do  with  language  and 
language  is  made  up  of  words.  A  lan^age!  ^^e 
saw,  may  be  spoken,  or  written,  or  both.  Spoken  words  are 
sounds  which  may  be  pronounced  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a 

^TT"^  ''""'?  "'  "■"  ^^  ^^  '^™'"g  French  or 
German.  One  part  of  Grammar  deals  with  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  is  called  Orthoepy. 
Bu,  under  this  head  we  shall  treat  of  a  good  deal  beside, 

S!  r„«  P""*"""*!'""  °f  ^°'^  We  shall  inquire  what  is 
the  total  number  of  elementary  sounds  which  our  English 
vocabulao'  with  its  100.000  words  contains.  We  shaU 
classify  these  sounds.  We  shaU  touch  upon  some  of  the 
tendencies  to  substitute  one  sound  for  another  and  look  for 
rh-'"?  Tl°^  "^  "■""  tendencies.  That  branch  of  the 
caUed  Phonology,  or  the  theory  of  spoken  sounds. 

-n^'i?'  ^''?  u*^""  ''°'"^  ""»'  "^  ^""«n  "  well  as 
spoken,  and  they  may  be  written  rightly  or  wrongly. 
The  branch  of  grammar  which  deals  with  the  correct 
writing  or  spelling  of  words  is  caUed  Orthography, 
the  "S^Z.  ''^  *"^  ^'"^  ^  orthography  deals  wifh 
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87.    If  we  are  asked,-Are  Orthography  and  Orthoepy 
essential  or  necessary  parts  of  Grammar?  we  may 
answer  m  this  way:    If  ,  language  is  spoken  but  nM 
written,  as  is  the  case  with  the  languages  of  savage  tribet 
Its  grammar  will  contain  Orthoepy  but  not  Orthography 
If  a  language  is  a  dead  language,-if  it  is  written  but  no 
longer  spoken,— its  grammar  wiU  contain  Orthography  but 
Its  Orthoepy  will  be  uncertain  or  impossible.    But  either 
Orthography  or  Orthoepy  a  grammar  must  contain,  for  a 
lanpiage  must  be  either  written  or  spoken,  if  we  know  it  at  all 
38.    After  examming  the  sounds  and  signs,  or  letters,  of 
which  spoken  or  written  words  are  composed,  we  shall  pass 
on  to  consider  words  themselves.   We  shall  show  thai 
the  words  contained  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  language  may 
be  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  meaning,  as  nouns, 
yerbs.  prepositions,  eta    Then  we  shaU  inquire  what  changes 
of  fonn,  or  inflexions,  any  of  these  words  undergo,  and  what 
«  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
We  might  also  push  our  investigation  further,  and  discuss 
the  relauon  of  English  words  to  words  in  other  languages 
and  determme  the  channel  through  which  they  passed  into 
our  own.     As  an  example  of  these  different  operations,  take 
the  word  moO^.    Of  this  word  as  it  stands  by  itself,  we  can 
say  that  U  IS  a  noun,  in  the  singular  number;  that  it  makes 
a  possessive  case  singular  mot/ut'i,  and  a  plural  number 
mothen;  that  compounds  can  be  formed  from  it  such  as 
•iff//i*r-«««/ry,  and  derivatives  such  as  motherly;  that  it  is 
connected  with,  though  not  borrowed  from,  the  Utin  mater 
Greek  ^i^p,  German  mutUr,  and  so  forth.     Now  that  part 
of  grammar  m  which  we  treat  of  words  taken  sepa- 
rately,  classifying  them  and  considering  their  origin 
•nd  form,  is  caUed  Etymology,  and  a  very  imporUni 
part  of  the  subject  it  is. 

SB.     But  when  we  speak  or  write,  it  is  rarely  the  case  thu 
words  stond  alone  in  this  lashioa    It  is  true  that  sometiocs 
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thqjr  occur  thus :  for  example,  we  may  say  '  Mother  I'  as  an 
exclamation,  or  if  we  are  asked  'Who  gave  you  that  book?' 
we  may  answer,  'Mother,'  which  is  a  short  way  of  sayini 
Mother  gave  it  me,'  or  'Mother  did.'    But  usuaUy  word, 
occur  m  sentences,  and  then  we  can  describe  what  is  the 
teUfon  m  which  each  word  in  the  sentence  stands  to  the 
rest     1  he  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  words  when 
they  are  regarded  in  their  relation  to  other  words  -. 
of  words  when  they  form  parts  of  groups  of  other  words,-li, 
called  Syntax.    So  far  as  Grammar  is  studied  as  an  Art  _ 
as  a  subject  of  practical  usefulness  to  prevent  u.  from 
makmg  mistakes  m  speaking  or  writing, -Syntax  is  the 
more  important  department     But  in  so  far  as  we  study 
gmmmar  m  the  spirit  of  scientific  curiosity,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  something  about  our  English  tongue.  Syntax  is  of 
no  rnore  importance  than  Etymology.     In  the  following 
pages  however  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
S™«/"'/  ?'J?°'°gy  rigorously  distinct   from   that   of 
oyntML     for  m  discussing  the  forms  of  words  it  is  often 

.0  otrS°  ''''  "'''  "'^''  "^^^  *^^°  "'•'^  «  -'««<» 

or  iJH.'.™^-"..''* """  '''^"  "'*  *'  """"J'  of  o«r  »P«ch.  the  .iera 
"ranged  10  sentences,  our  treatment  of  the  subiect  will  i.  Ani.h^i 

-«Tn  P™"sr  'T""'  ^™  '°  a„„,he"Xren^„  "c^'it 

reSer  inJf  ,^^'  J"-' ■»?«'  of  this  word  must  not  mislead  the 
in,.  !^1,.Tp  !i'":i«  '^'  ^"^"l  •«''  'o  do  with  prose,  for  prose  U 
wil  ^1    v^*"  1°"  "■"  ""'  "*•    ^'°^y  >>«  ?o  do  wV  Crse 

J— ■ 


fill 
\  f 


Y-  ■  '111) 
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But  u  MOO  a.  •  UngBage  present!  u  with  eompositloni  la  „-_ 
Pn»ody  become  p«sibl=.  And  met  Ung^age,  dHonUto  «,S 
.»n.  m  met™  .mong.t  their  oldest  literary  JosLsion..  nS  U  S 
•lly  tlie  case,  nnce  vene  U  easier  to  recoliect  tlian  prose  and  i.  nft™ 
^nTdT"*^  •cco'l'ctinB.  Consequently,  in  an  eI?^'^'J:«  "^ 
handed  down,  wliile  prose  perishes. 

The  common  blunder  must  he  avoided  of  snpposine  that  rhvm. 
fa  .he  same  thmg  „  verse,  o,  that  poetr,  .s  the  saTlh^g  „  eX* 

In  mJL  fTk  "PP'-^-J  '»  »'»  "^ngement  of  word/i"met» 
In  modem  Enghsh  verse,  thU  arrangement  i.  such  as  to  allow    h^ 

bTui"  "r  '^','"  "'"'  '"  *"'  "  '^eular  intervals,  1  ke  Ae  belu 

A  study  ci  metres  helps  us  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  skill  which 
our  poet,  have  shown  in  devising  varied  and  appropri."  m^Ll  fo, 
•he«  ve«.  But  the  adequate  discussion  of  this  sub^™  woulH^u™ 
too  much  space  m  our  book.     Moreover,  a.  grammarians  we  ar?^n 

ou«ir„T'":  T ""'"" "-  of '-»8'»/'»"  wirh^u^^r^^^- 

Quahon.  of  style  «,  appropriate  to  treatises  on  Composition  « 
Rhetonc  father  than  to  .  treatise  on  Grammar,  and  the  mc7ri<2 
•irangement  of  words  U  a  matter  of  style.  m«ncu 

41.  It  wiU  be  convenient  if  we  bring  together  the  chief 
results  which  we  have  reached  in  this  chapter. 

Grammar  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  Art 
tX  speaking  and  writing  correctly.  But  people  may  possess 
the  Art  of  correctly  using  their  own  language  without  having 
any  knowledge  of  grammar.  We  define  it  therefore  as  the 
Science  which  treats  of  words  and  their  correct 
ose. 

It  contains  the  following  departments,— Orthoepy,  Or- 
thography, Etymology,  and  Syntax. 

Orthoepy  deals  with  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  words. 

Orthography  deals  with  the  correct  spelline 
or  writing  of  words. 

Etymology  deals  with  the  classification  of 
words,  their  derivation  and  infiexion. 

Syntax  deals  with  the  combination  of  words 
In  sentences,  their  government,  agreement,  and 
order* 


CHAPTER   V. 


Elemrntarv  Sounds  in  Enolish. 

43.  We  have  assumed  that  the  English  dirtionair 
contains  100,000  different  significant  sounds  or  words,  five 
or  SIX  thousand  of  which  are  in  use  as  the  vocabulary  o< 
the  average  well-educated  man.  These  different  sounds  are 
composed  of  a  very  hmited  number  of  simple  or  elemen- 
tary  sounds.  Just  as  chemistiy  teaches  us  that  out  of 
some  seventy  elements  are  formed  the  boundless  varieties 
of  substances  which  nature  and  man's  art  present  to  us  so 
an  examination  of  the  sounds  which  we  utter  m  pro- 
nounang  English  words  shows  us  that  they  are  made  br 
combming  about  forty  sounds  which  are  simple  or  elemeii 
tary  Take,  for  example,  the  words  bat  and  but  Each 
word  contains  three  simple  sounds  in  combination,  but  two 
of  the  smiple  sounds,  b  and  /,  are  the  same  in  each. 

wlll^  ,  ^°'^*''  and  Cotisonants.  Our  first  business 
will  be  to  ascertam  the  different  sorts  of  sounds  which 
we  make  m  speaking.  The  division  of  letters,  which  serve 
as  the  signs  or  symbols  of  sounds,  into  vowels  and 
consonants,  is  known  to  everybody.  Let  us  carefully 
mquue  into  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  these 
sounds. 

Open  your  mouth  and  let  the  breath  pass  out  unchecked 
while  you  utter  the  sound  of  a  in  path,  or  of  ,  in  /«rf,  or  of 
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^"br'^'fh    "^  '"""'*  ""  ^  continued  until  you  «*  out 
«  ^,—  fc«  IS  merely  its  name  as  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
Pronounce  .t « if  you  intended  to  «.y  A,^,  but  changed  yo„; 
n^nd«d  stopped  as  soon  as  the  first  letter  had  itS 
The  sound  u  an  instantaneous  one     There  ;.  .  .^Vi 

Sir' ""  'i "" "  '•^  "  '»^  "■  s,i 

pronounces  the  word  bad.  He  does  notn,  i  ''^"'■"ers 
of  *,-he  could  not  prlng  JS  ""h/rlTt!  fcr' 
and  separating  his  lips  until  at  length  hLrth'  wo^  ?.* 

pf^:L^nSp?-rr:f^^^^^^^^ 

-end^he^--f^-<J^S 

you  to  continue  the  sound  uninterruptedly.  ""' 

Shall  we  ay  then  that  vowels  are  sounds  which  we  can 

on  makmg  without  a  break,  and  consonants  ^^^Z 
which  come  to  an  end  instantaneously?  F„rfh. 
ments  wiU  show  that  this  ground  of  dSn^if^S  Tke" 
the  sounds  represented  by/  p,  j.  ,/}  /  „  „"  , ,.  ^^ 
vowel  sounds,  these  sounds^ 'be  Drlnln  K-^  'u' 
breath  holds  out      The  dist:::^tio:  Cef  votf  i^' 

^^';bSsrrr--rs,-s 
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these  experiments  in  a  company  of  silent  people,  we  thould 
make  no.se  enough  to  attract  attention.  But  the  sound, 
would  not  be  uttered  a,  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  vofcl  CoJ 
versauon  ac^ss  the  table  in  these  tone,  would  beTaudiblJ 
and  a  speech  m  ,0  low  a  key  to  a  public  meeting  would  iS 
no  better  than  dumb-show.    Add  a  vowel  to  tKem 

yourself  heard  a  hundred  yards  away.  But  let  u.  try  the 
comb,„afon  of /,  *,  /,  rf.  with  those  other  consonants  whch 
we  saw  could  be  uttered  by  themselves,/  v,  ,,  sA,  I,  Znr 

L::t''"T'^''  ^'  '"'  "'  "''  '^^  ^i-"  «"  find  tL  'we 
have  obtained  a  combination  which  can  be  pronounced  at 
the  natural  pitch  of  the  voice.  Instead  of  saying  therefore 
hat  vowels  are  sound,  which  can  be  uttered  aZ^lS 
.onants  are  sounds  which  can  be  uttered  only  by  the  aid  of 
a  vowel,  let  us  put  the  matter  thus: 

«.„nY^*"'f  ,*"■*  '"'""'*■  ^y  **>«  a'*!  of  which  any 
consonantal  sound  can  be  audibly  produced. 

„.  fV'!!'**^^"*''  "!'  *•"""**  ''hich  will  not  enable 
us  to  produce  audibly  sounds  which  are  by  them, 
selves  almost  inaudible. 

Mnanu  m  tounds  which  can  be  produced  only  by  the  aid  of  .  vowel, 
-^t^  -omiT"""  °r*«  »«"««it.  t 'ederivation  o?.he  Zd 
tnd^.^     Tjl."?  ""'^""  '?'"'  '"'^'  '"P*"'"  "'  ^'"S  sounded.' 
"ha7n„nH,^   1    '^o"  ~'"'  'together.' and  x.««.  'sounding,',;. 

ttdien«  ,1^,  /  u"  !  P"''"'  'P"^"  '■x^""  >*«  hostility  of  his 
Sr^?;-        ?     ''"''""''"PP"'"''=»°  l''  heard  very  well  without 

-™- »  ?K  Tt  P~P'«  "'  "huked  for  chattering  .t .  concert ,  the 
Z7Z.l^  *'"?''  *"  "P'""  »»'  hesitation  wiS  ,„  .cqiainina 
makes  .  statement  or  .  proposal  which  does  not  conunend  itself  tolur 
^i^.  "•"""""'"'  """^  "hich  are  audible  eno,«fa  when  they 
Ttei  acBin  tt  it  sometimes  said  Out  raweis  >n  ojien  sounds  tat 


'ifi 
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formed  by  ilopplng  or  br  muc.  m  .fc.  k     .u    "°."'»'  eonwnant.  ire 
no  doubt  to  M  «  phy,iJlS?,?fc  bltutT^'    '^"  '^  "^  '■"«««1»8. 

This  i.  Ph.«-o.ogy;„t  2;.ir"''S:^T*„ri.'rd'  r  ■""k'^- 

^.nd.  wh«  p,oduc«i.  no.  U,  d«.,„in.  ^"^Z  of  Si^XuoL'' 

45.    Classification  of  Consonantal  SonnM.     r 

/i,    '    '       'u    r  *'  represented  in  the  words  din  tinth^ 
Mm,  remembering,  as  before,  tn  m,i,.  .u  '        '• 

*«•    Sonants  and  Surds.    (i\  ir,  a.  e   .    , 

•tands  alone  ■  cA't  T^t  ?^       ''^f  "^  '""""'«  *'>'=°  *« 
audible  •  Vu  ,f      /^       *""  '°-    ^^  «'«"<1  of  *'  is  just 

Sharp  and  the  other  Flat     S  -  "  °°'  '" 
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epitheti,  and  in  that  case  the  old  words  Sonant  and  Surd 
will  express  the  difference  more  plainly  for  us.  Sonant 
mean*  aounding,  surd  means  noiseless.  Supposing 
that  we  fail  to  see  the  fitness  of  calling  p  hard  or  sharp 
and  *  soft  or  flat,  we  can  see  the  fitness  of  calling  p  surd  and 
*  sonant,  for  we  have  only  to  pronounce  both  letters  and 
observe  which  of  the  two  we  can  hear  most  of.  By  con- 
tinuing the  experiment,  we  can  distribute  all  the  sonants  and 
surds  m  their  right  classes,  and  this  is  a  much  better  plan 
than  learning  the  lists  by  heart  and  then  putting  the  wrong 
names  at  the  top.  If  we  pronounce  h,  g,  d,  J,  dA,  t,  t/i, »,  m, 
without  an  accompanying  vowel,  we  can  hear  them.  These 
we  call  sonants.  If  we  pronounce  their  correlatives  p,  k, 
I,  d,  Ik,  s,  sh,  /,  wH,  without  a  vowel,  they  are  almost  in- 
audible.   These  we  call  surds. 

To  make  this  distinction  clear,  we  will  give  these  pairs 
of  sounds  in  two  columns  with  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 
They  are  variously  distinguished  as— > 


Sonant,  Flat,  Soft,  Voiced. 


J, 

s, 
^^ 


bin 

gat,  gate 

do 

jest 

thine 

maze 

azure,  pleasure 

vat 

wear 

yet 


Sard,  Shaip,  Hard,  Breathad. 

A  pin 

A,  cat,  Kat* 

/,  to 

M,  chest 

tA,  thin 

*,  mace 

ti,  shine,  sure 

/.  fat 

tuA,  where 

4,  hat 


IriA^^^  •  '*P,™^*"'  '"'  ^  "  pronounced  by  Seotchmen  ud 
n**men,  b«t  n  vulgarly  neglected  in  southern  England.  Many  people 
»jke  no  differaice  in  Mund  between  wAat  and  «,/.  ,^  JfZ^ 
»*tn  and  mrr,  w/UU  and  wilt.  ^^ 

TTie  nrd  oorrnponding  to  the  sonant  y  resemblei  the  German  «A 
wL  ""»»»*»««'  occasionaU,  in  .uch  EnBli.h  wotd.  ^A^ 


■'  t^i  I 
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eoiaoMnu,  »  /«,  ^  /-^   JLIT  h    '»  7"«««  /"  they  « 

wort  bqpnning  with  ,,,  .uchTwro™^"      ^  T'' .  '^"'  "'"  • 

A  p.«.„  Who  give,  .  h«i,.lg /,S'  ia  «pll°;*;r'  .■°''"''  ■»/«* 
By  wme  wrii.n  h  (.  „„,  ^^^J.",  '  ."''^  •"  »  question  uy.  «^. 

be«d«  the  di.UnctionT.lrnriLS'sS""'  •"'*'*"  '^'^ 

impossible  to  prolong  then  T^^"f^"S?P''*'''« '  "  i» 
•nd  tA.„.  for  we  oftw  „ake  Ih.  T"?  I*"  '^  <«»  '»  '-*'« 
never  u.e  this  sign  for^f  J.        "°'*  °'  "^^  "'°"8»'  «« 

Checks,  or  ExpTslves  7  „*  "?'^  ^  "^^o  "^'-^ 
much  ingenuity  fn  find^^  .y^TT^J^"','"^"'' 
the  same  distinction    thereh.    '"V^.  °'  '«"»»  to  express 

difficult  than  it  naturily  is     '  ""«  *'  """"^  «»'« 

Continuant.,  Smnnu.  U  iVlZl  ^    '   I  ^'  '•  ''• 
With  the  exception  of  ik  anH  v  .n  .1.  ^  ^■''  *' 

«   ele^^nt.;:   ^^^^i^"  t^.^riC'ltS 
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•Wk/M  and  /  as  in  jiU,  -rf+*»,  dthe^t.  The»«  two 
compoiite  sound,  have  been  called  aosonantal  iifhihmgt. 

«,«.^;  1  ^*  *=?"?'""  'he  no'nber  of  our  elementary  con- 
•onantal  sounds  we  must  add  the  Liquids,  vis.  /  «  -  , 

English.     Owing  ,0  the  fact  that  the  sounds  of  l,„,n, 

Sinl'Tr'"?  '"''  '*'"'."y  •=°'"'""«^  -"h  «">"  ~n' 
^n  ^K  .«'•!'!  8«""""'"ans  two  thousand  year,  ago 
o^^^ed  them  'flu.d'  or  'pliant-  letters,  and  this  epithet  the 
Latin  grammarians  translated  as  '  liquid.' 

si^ml-J''*  foUowing  list'  contains  all  the  simple  or 
elementary  consonantal  sounds  in  English: 


dh, 
t> 
*, 
'*. 

zA, 
/. 

wk, 
w, 

y, 

A. 


thin 

thine 

mace 

maze 

shine 

azure 

fat 

vat 

where 

we.ir 

yet 

hat 


arc  I^alin ,   ^  k""J''  ^'^  '=''"'5' '"  ""'"d  'he  fact  that  we 
wr  tinl  ,1, ''  """l='.«"^'«=''y  sounds,  not  with  our  wv^ 
arc  ohr    h""-    ^""■'^  '°  "■*  deficiencies  of  our  alpha^^we 
"<••  obliged  to  use  combinations  of  two  letters Z^Z!,..! 
-  grammaiians  ca.l  them.-to  r.^ZVT^i^Xr;. 

•indent  i.  referred  for  a  mo«  Zlli^T  '  P^'  '"-»8».  «»  "hich  the 
-d  of  Mr  Nerfeld^btS  "„^'7'i.'"!  ""' ^^  "■«  '»"'J«=t.  At  th, 
ta  Modem  II.,li.h  hX^X.^leJ"'''^'  ^""^  *  ""-^  Send. 


i.M 


11  ,    iipl 


Mil 
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•onnntt.  But  the  toundi  are  iimple  and  indivisible.  The 
•ound  of  f  in  uturt  is  diflerent  from  the  sound  of  t  in  ubrm. 
To  mark  that  difference  we  have  written  it  *h,  but  it  ii  not 
a  compound  of  f-fA:  it  ii  really  aa  elementary  sound. 
The  sounds  of  dh  in  tkini  and  of  Ih  in  thin  are  different, 
but  they  are  both  of  them  elementary:  they  are  not  com- 
pounds of  </  +  A  and  of  /  4-  4.  We  need  a  separate  letter  for 
each,  but  we  do  not  posseu  such  a  letter  for  either.  And 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  digraphs,  sh,  wh,  and  tig. 

Th*  letter  r  li  called  a  TrlU,  bteaoje  of  the  vibntion  in  the  loiiiid, 
or  la  loiiie  part  of  the  veesi  ipparatuf  by  which  It  ii  produced.  Roll 
oat  an  r  u  e  Frenchman  doei,  rrrr,  and  this  will  be  recogniKd  a 
once.  There  ii  very  little  of  a  trill  abont  our  English  pronuncialioo  of 
Iht  letter.  With  u«  the  sound  of  r  is  heard  only  when  the  r  is  followad 
immediately  by  a  vowel  in  another  syllable  or  another  word.  Thus  we 
can  hear  it  in  fairitt,  itarry,  itir  up,  but  not  in  fair  flay,  ttar  gating, 
iHr  lh$  fin.  Literary  critics  are  often  severe  upon  such  rhjrraes  as 
mum  and  <bmm,  mgkt  uAfart,  which  they  describe  as  execrable.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  ears  of  educated  people  south  of  the  Humber  such 
rhymes  are  perfect,  as  the  r  in  .ntrn  uii/trt  ia  silent. 

UUIaata  are  hissing  sounds.  They  can  be  picked  oat  easily  from 
ameag  the  ipiianu  i  they  are  t,  i,  th,  tM. 

10.  Clatsifitatitn  cf  Ctmmmlal  Stmuii  aecfrJitif  tt  Vatal  Orgmi. 
These  consonantal  sounds  may  be  classified  on  quite  a  different 
principle.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  them  according  to  their 
characteristic  difierences  as  sounds.  But  we  can  also  arrange  them 
according  to  the  part  of  the  vocal  apparatus  chiefly  concerned  in  their 
pcodoction.    Thus  we  havej— 

Lip-sounds,  Labials  .        .        . 

Tecih-souDds,  Dentals 

Roofof-mouth  sounds,  Palatals 

Throat-sounds,  Gutturahi   .        .        , 

Mouth-of'Windplpe  sound,  Glottal 

Nose-sounds,  Nasals .        .        •        , 

Tongue-sounds,  Unguals  .        .       . 


I,  d,  Ik,  dh,t,t, 

M,  *k,y, 

k,g. 

h. 

m,  M,  ng. 

I,r. 


The  reader  will  observe  that  these  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Thus,  for  example, M  is  both  labial  and  nasal,  «  dental  and  nasal, /and 
•  dental  as  well  as  labial. 

51.  Enumeration  of  Vowel- Sounds.  Vowel> 
iounda  aie  either  simple  or  compound  in  their  character 
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Compound  rowel  louncli  are  called  Diphthongs.  The 
wordi  In  the  following  columns  illustrate  the  sixteen  liinple 
or  elementary  vowel-sounds  employed  in  our  English  siieech. 
Of  these  sixteen  vowel- sounds,  eight  are  long  an  ■  eight  an 
thocL 


Long  ratnlt 

Short  Towels 

fi^thtr 

Mend 

/^ 

/U//J- 

Air, 

pm 

Jktttl 

ffH 

Ml 

^ 

/kiNH 

pot 

fOtmoH 

pillQW 

/bo/ 

PMt 

Tn  studying  this  list,  direct  your  attention  to  the  vowel- 
lound  of  each  word.  The  ways  in  which  we  represent  these 
sounds  in  spelling  are  various,  and,  from  our  present  point 
of  view,  unimportant.  Thus,  for  example,  the  vowel-iound 
otfir  appears  also  in  herd,  firm,  work,  learn,  myrtle:  the 
vowel-sound  of  pet  appears  also  in  Mead,  many,  bury,  says, 
kiiftr,  firitHd,  guest. 

n»  ObMDit  or  Xatiial  Vowsl  a.  The  rowd-wnnd  exemplified 
by  the  a  in  aUend,  u  the  lop  of  the  column  of  short  vowelj,  fteqneatlj 
ocean  in  English  words,  but  only  in  unaccented  syllables.  It  may  be 
heard  at  the  end  of  villtL,  tuddtn,  nfiotxa.  in  the  middle  of  mirttl^ 
tmdtmtji,  kanmny,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Amniia,  grMtmaran, 
ttrandi^  It  is  called  the  Obscure  vowel,  or  the  Natural  vowel,— 
natural,  because  the  sound  is  produced  with  the  minimam  of  eflbrt. 
Hence  boys  who  get  into  difficulties  over  their  cnnstniing,  and  oraton 
who  are  at  a  loss  to  proceed  with  their  speeches,  occupy  the  intervals 
with  this  sound.  This  natural  vowel  Ijears  a  closer  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  vowel-sound  of  pully  ot  fur  than  to  that  of^,  with  which 
it  has  often  been  wrongly  identified. 

Observe  that  many  words  written  with  an  r  at  the  end  are  pro- 
nounced in  the  south  of  Engbnd  with  this  Natural  vowel  in  place  ol 
the  r.  Say  the  words  kair.  Am,  purr,  our,  by  themselves  or  when 
followed  by  words  beginning  with  a  consnoant.  und  you  will  hear  no  r. 
On  tha  stage  and  in  the  comic  papen  this  substitution  of  the  Natural 


«> 
* 
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vowd  for  r  i>  carictured,  when  the  dudy  is  KDrewnted  u  ..i.. 
•De.^  mel  What  .  bo-ahl'    If  howeve/fi^uTT^oSi^^T;  S 

<''arm,frEUtntxAfc»r  Ttm. 

62.    Diphthongs  «e  blends  or  combinations  of  n»o 
vovel-sounds  wh.ch  are  run  together  in  pronunciat  o^   2 

diphthongs  of  pnnt.  «,  a,,  neither  of  which,  in  our  English 

U  n"''H°^'r'  "•"  '""  ^'P''"'°"8  at  all.  The  «  of  cl"«I 
IS  no  diphthong  in  sound;  it  is  the  same  as  the  pure  vowd- 
«  of  A/.  So  is  the  «r  of  >«/.  The  «,  in^L.  A 11 
A/-^, «  m  rf«K,<.  are  none  of  them  true  diphthongs:  they 
•re  only  more  or  less  clumsy  ways  of  showing  the  length  rf 
an  elementary  vowel-sound. 

vowli*"*  ^f  "^ipJ^'hoDgs  in  English,-those  in  which  two 
vowel-sounds  are  run  mto  one.-«re  five  in  number :  vi*. 

a  sound  of  a  which  is  extinct  in  modem  English  exceot 
provincially.-a„d  of  the  i  in  ^    The  blendV  the  at 

/a^Aer  with  the  i  in  ///  gives  us  the  broader  diphthoLS 
sound  neard  m  ay/,  when  we  say  •  The  Ayes  have  if 
•nd///!°  *""' '  ^^  "  *  '"'^'"^  °^  '•'*  vowel-soundi  ia/aw,. 
and/ w!°  *""'' '""  "  '  "'"**  °^  "^  vowel-sounds  in/,/* , 

/W."  *"  "'=  '^'^  "  »  "«»<»  of  the  vowel-sounds  in  /*  and 
In  *  drawling  pronunciation  It  ii  possible  to  detect  the  el»m«.».~ 

they  meu, '.  beautiful  bov  >  or ',  „>L  h?,!,."   ?,^i;     m  '.L"*'  *'"" 
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Cnuider  not  Ih*  Towel-soands  <A  faU  and  ftt     It  li  .nrfmi.ki. 

« .i'r.iT  '^."''  "'ft*"'"*"- '-  "^  ■=•«*•  «-^  ^th™  hSS 

we  sun  ghdei  into  a  diflerent  vowel  with  which  we  close.  Thus  w. 
pronoance/«/,  »f.y.^  or  fayU  «d  /«  „  >^.  „  JoTqu  Jfon  .w! 
•twement  nin  up  or  down  the  Kale  singing/^,  or  /«  and  no^^  >h^ 

yon  have  reached  half  way  the  vowel-sound  which  you  are  producing 

t't^"h  .t""!^?  ^?'  '"*''""''  ■='"'  *«  vowel-sound,  of  X"an" 
{IL^I  ,h  «^«  ^■Ph'h-np-  There  fa  K.n.e  convenience  however", 
pUcing  them  m  the  IL.  .'elementary  ^el-sounds  while  rec4n"inK 
^Li^h?    Tf'"^  "^  of  «uthera  England  they  have 33 

I'Uie.  Thus  in /a-Co/,  la-df,  na^vy,  and  in/«.»,o»,  «,«&  «o  A,r  th. 
jeand«y  vowel-sound.  which  is  prominent  in /JZ /«.U  l;cSj 
S'lt  a-diffi"cilf  ^?  ?*""'  "'  """  '°""»  i«o  <^phTh»^ 

«taS'I^Sss^."*"-"""'^"«P»«-    ^"'"'«f«'. 'hough 

vowSiL^s-theVoK:'  'iTt'^^u'iSf'"  "-rh""  •'"  *■"* 

.b^o„  «,„ugh.  but  H/m.y-hav?S:en''Tnc'linedTo  idTn.  ;i:::!.nh- 
J/Z  J^.  ^™  r'  '^"'  ""  •  °f /«  fi""""  '"  ""  sound  of  «• 
^»  ™?.^     "'  "  ""r"  "'"'^"'''' '"  *e  o  ^{pillow.    This  short  J 

^t^tr™^;-^---^^ 

m  the  next  syllable  or  the  next  word.  And  in  dealing  with  Z  nS 
ooK  wc  really  say  is/&«.a,  the  Natural  vowel  takine  the  nlac^  nf  ,     i. 

."  i';:i'','\i;:^'S  "^  f  ^""■''  <'"-'^''  ""-'•^.  K  t'ds  ^ih .' 
Po  tj^u  pi^'wKr w'"Z"'^  ""^  ^  ^'■"•'«  -''»''••■ 

U  «f«  Zi*LI"  rr.  t^  •  ^'j  *"'■'  °"'  «•"•'  Pfonunciation 
en?"**7n;tS:*  B^V'h'=e\rd"i;  ^rcot'l e^  X-'-"'""'*  ""'• 

^  ^'.^^le^ryita^^^rr"  ''""""•  *"" ""  «^""" 

,  uiu  one  lyiiaoie  of  s  word  coauming  a  uiu  diphthong, 


v.! 


m 
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St^^„S^.^-  ''•  ""^ ''«'"« ^  '^  ^'"^ 

53.  We  have  now  enumerated  23  pure  consonants, 
16  pure  vowels,  5  true  diphthongs,  and  4  imperfect  diph- 
thongs.  Of  our  pure  vowels  two  would  be  placed  by  some 
authorities  amongst  the  diphthongs.  Adhering  however  to 
the  scheme  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  give  39  as 
the  sum-total  of  elementary  sounds  in  Enghsh  as  spoken 
to-day. 

Now  if  we  run  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we 
shall  see  that  some  of  them  find  noplace  in  our  classification. 
The  following  letters  are  absent  from  the  list:— c  a  i  x. 
Why  is  this?  •  4.  J.  ». 

The  letter  e  is  absent  because  it  represents  no  sound 
in  English  not  already  represented  by  i,  s,  or  sh.  Cat 
is  pronounced  precisely  as  kat  would  be  pronounced,  aly 
as  sity,  special  as  spes/uil     Thus  the  letter  c  is  superfluous. 

The  letter  g  occurs  only  before  u  and,  in  combination 
with  It,  represents  the  sound  of  -i  +  it;,  a  compound,  as  in 
gueen,  or,  more  rarely,  the  simple  sound  of  /i,  as  in  ouav 
ekegue.  *    ■" 

For  a  different  reason  we  reject  the  other  two  letters. 
They  do  not  stand  for  simple  or  elementary  sounds  at 
all,  but  represent  compounds.    So— 

J  is  a  combination  of  d+th, 

*  »        "        "         *+''n  ««/,  or  of^+»  m«wf/. 

Notice  that  not  only  can  these  sounds  be  represented 
by  a  combination  of  letters,  but  they  ought  to  be  represented 
thus.  For  It  IS  the  business  of  the  alphabet  to  furnish  us 
with  separate  signsfor  simple  sounds  but  notfor  compound 
sounds.  It  the  alphabet  contains  a  shorthand  symbol  x, 
representing  in  one  letter  the  sound  o(  A  +  s,  why,  we  mar 
reasonably  asii, should  it  not  contain  other  shorthand  symbols^ 
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str,  1  thorthand  symbol  for  «  +  »  +  rf?  Such  a  symbol  we  do 
indeed  possess  in  the  form  &,  but  we  do  not  regard  this 
symbol  as  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  nobody  but  an 
American  humourist  would  employ  it  in  spelling  other  worda^ 
writmg  'h&some'  for  handsomt  and  'underst&'  for  under- 
stand. The  like  criticism  applies  to  the  compound  sound 
represented  by/  The  objection  may  be  raised  that,  if  x  is 
rejected  because  it  can  be  represented  by  /i  +  j,  we  ought  to 
get  rid  of/because  it  can  be  represented  by/  +  h,  and  that  we 
might  s^W  fife,  pkiphe,  just  as  we  s'peM  p/ulosoJ>hy  with  a /A 
But  the  cases  are  quite  different.  The  sound  of/  is  not  a 
compound  of  /  +  A  It  is  a  simple  sound,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  a  separate  letter.  It  is  the  use  of  the  ph  for  /  which 
IS  open  to  censure  from  the  alphabetical  stand-point  We 
use  the  ph  becau-e  the  words  containing  it  come  from 
the  Greek,  but  if  we  spelt  according  to  sound,  the  ph 
would  disappear,  and  we  should  write  fiioso/y  instead  of 
philosophy, 

6*.  The  following  point*  connected  with  the  subject  of  nundi  la 
English  deserve  attention : 

(i)  Two  mutes  of  unequal  degrees  of  sharpness  and  flatness  cannot 
he  easily  sounded  together  in  the  same  syllable ;  or,  if  we  employ  the 
terms  which  we  saw  reason  to  prefer,  a  sonant  and  a  surd  in  juxtaposi- 
tion cannot  be  easily  pronounced  in  the  same  syllable.  We  may  write 
them  together,  but  to  sound  them  both  as  they  are  written  is  impracti- 
cable. It  is  important  to  notice  this,  because  sonants  and  suids  often 
are  thus  written  together,  when  we  form  the  plurals  of  nouns  or  the  past 
tenses  of  verba.  The  ordinary  way  of  making  plurals  is  to  add  -s  to  the 
singular.  Now  ^  is  a  surd  mute.  Add  »  to  a  noun  ending  in  a  sued 
sound,  e.g.  pat,  and  the  result  can  be  readily  pronounced  as  it  is  written, 
pats.  But  add  J  to  a  noun  ending  in  a  sonant  sound,  t.g.  pail,  and  the 
result  cannot  be  readily  pronounced  as  it  is  written,  fads.  What  we  do 
pronounce  is  fadz,  two  sonants.  We  naturally  make  the  ending  s  give 
way  and  turn  it  into  »,  instead  of  preserving  the  1  and  changing  the  last 
letter  of  the  word  into  t,  as  this  latter  course  would  alter  the  meaning  of 
tile  noun.  If  we  try  the  experiment  with  other  nouns  ending  in  sonant 
letters,  t.t.  hog,  slai,  we  shall  find  the  same  tendency  at  work  to  assimi- 
late the  sound  of  the  surd  s  to  the  sound  of  the  sonant  g  or  *,  causing 
u  to  pronounce  the  words  htgt,  itabt.  The  same  principle  ia  tsca 
W.  I,  O.  . 
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'If 


,k  'iiii 


I'll' I 

it 
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•yllable.     The  d  eives  wav  oVhJ  '^"    ,   '  P«»>ounce  them  in  the  nme 

«»/*'.  The  «me  thing  Zpe^^itJ  iLh  T  ,  *""*"  *'"'  *«"<' '. 
which  we  write  slapptd,  k^^^J3 ^f" ^'''"^^  "  "'P.  ''vr,  ,uff,  i„ 
««!)«.  Aw/,  cuffl.  ^^'  "^'  '"■^'^' ''«  8'»«  lUe«  furm.,  the  «tt^  Z 

«.ce  .tndTor^ptrt^r^i™  ^hr",' "'  "'^''^'^  ""  **  «««'■ 
'&'*'•.  godly  was  W/,v     w,  I.  1  '-^  ""  formerly  n/,  ^j,  ™, 

•ords.  though  w^tuwrw  ret  "mL'  ""^^  '"  '*^«''  ""^ 
»"h  .^  beg«  in  old  English  wul  ,*     "'"^  *"'"''  »'^'=''  W"  begin 

compare  to^  with  ^-^./^rwe  KellktT  ""!  u"  '"•  '"■^-  '^  « 
fa'""!  ' :  so  rf««<*rf  i,  ad,  "fh„,V  ''"  ;™'''  I""  •«"  shorn  o,  it. 

•fler  a  double  decaDitatiot^lLu,h  '      "'  "=  "^  "  '««'•*" 

dropped  out :  ^  i,'"^^^"^"*'  "me  „;,,„/,„•,  ^^  ,^^  .^ 

^  {he  tenden^cutCrj^™  .uh"e„d""="""""'"'-  ^""•P'"' 
to  be  ra<„to,  in  „,>,,  which  i.^''V,:."if^"  f  "^'  '''^<*  "^«J 
f«./«&,  which  «preseits^H?v  ,  V  ''"^  '""'  of  ««/rw.  «,d  in 
Ulustn.,io«  of  ^^T^Z£1:t^^±,.  ■ 'T'  ""e  ™P'«- 

JPP"en.,y  to  rendeXVo  LaSTn  L!™'  I?"  "^  "">  -«"• 
Utm  numerus,  tt^,  camera.  Vt^v^^^  /  **  «o"P!ire  with  the 
notice  the  insertion  of  rfoTa  rf  lu/  '*■  """J^'  "^"■'  ''"'"'1^.  we 
words  with  the  t  or  d  wt,  fo™k  L"  Z^,^  "  P™"™""  '^«« 
^thont  these  strengthening  to.en,  A.  "'Jj!"  *°  P""ounce  them 
iy'stmin.i.s,„.  as  the  wori  th„s^'e„„h  <™»'.'»«-«>ndactor  calls  ont 
than  »'„/«.„.,^.     Uneducattl  pi'pfe  'ft?^  ^'  "°"  ««"y  "=P--'ed 

euphonic,  or  are  said  to  be  madTfor  ih,  L^    r  '='""8"  "=  <:^"«> 
.0  our  desire  to  save  ourselves  etrtt  Z^t^LZfZ'  '*  ^^ 

^Jflo^r^.ideT^a^'Se"re^r^^^^^^^ 

of  the  original  word  into  somTtWnl  '^dency  to  shorten  the  vowel 

with  the  vowd  of  the  endtc^hr"""'';'PP'"«''''«''»fo'^^ 
a>e  addition  of  the  suiKx  ,i^  JS.  iZT"  ".'^'"^  """•««•  -'■■'"• 
uuo  tiimU,,/„  ia„,  p„^    "  **"  "^  *»"<'^.  •«  into  «44r.  iA„J 
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t«  e«rc»«i  «  influence  in  produK™  o/th"  T'""-    A''"' 
^ve.     The  word  efucofus  wa,  cut  dowrtn  *  *  """2"  menUoned 
/^V.  a.  we  «id,  to  economi«  latear  to,  ,^  *"''''-^'  ""'  /««"-«y  to 
liesuppreaed  syllable,  were  Z^ll^l '.'  ""  ?»""Sto  thefecifhat 
^berty  ,0  drop  them  oat  o?  "he«  wirf.     «f  ^P''  '"'  "»"»d»e.  « 
tendency  to  clip  words  improperW  Xf ;.,  *' '?"''  "f""  ol"*""  the 
no  accents  thus  boy,  ey  ^^."Z  *^°.  ">«  neglected  syllable  cri" 
^    In  modern  En^Ush  tS  tenrff       ""'  ''^  ^  f"  *''4 
b«ginmnc  of  the  word,  bm  S.  S."  '°-'^''*  "«  «"»»  ■»"  the 
by  our  de«,e  to  lay  the  .SS.  "  '?h^  "  countemcted.  „^™ 
than  on.  mere  prefix, 'ndLmetta.^.r'  .root  of  the  word  «th„ 
•nd  L-:-:„  wofd.  preser^i^rLT-    ^ '^°"'e° ''■''«"':«.  "any  French 
""ely  goes  further  taSthL 'i!".,'?:^"   accentuation.     The  .Sent 

i^;^ir-.-?^he-SH--^^^ 

prmcple  can  be  stated  r«Mctk^  „„?  '"  "*  P"«^'  l-"'  «>  g«eraj 
no  consistency  in  our  pS  L  i-""^'  '"""'  °"'""-  ""^^i^ 
prefix  m  the...  wordt_/„^^',?,'  ""*  ■«<="'  «  carried  back  toUie 
word,  .he  accentuation  t^'HotS'^'/^"^'-  '"  '"^foU^^g 
^/^».  .««/„,  a„,^       are  French!  ^^"^'"^""'-^«*^'.  '«»/<»? 

natui^tzed,  and  we  lay  thTs^  1,  fu  '^  *""  '««>'»'  thoroughli 
«th  the  general  tendency  of  .c^,°h  ""^  "^i?'  '>"^'"«'-  '■'  conforn^Z 
turilor  and  to/rf,„^  p,es^^  °'  "centuaiion  m  English.    The  lea  tanOliai^ 

^un  and  adjective  .„  ,Z  i^nlS^J^'^^  ""  ""^'  ="«'  "J^ 
U".  guoiuoa.  at  the  end  of  ih^  clt.p!„f  *    "'^"  «•■»*■'«  «  givii, 

4— « 


IIP^ 
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QvESTiom 

.„  ?'.i  ^"^  *'>«''«'«•>•  xmndt  concipondliit  to  the  fellowlne  httm 

JdM-^i..."  .  t""*  >""""«•'••  '"ory-  and  'hislorr-:  -mit? 

•ZfL/^l:^r.^  "■"'"<' '~"''y;'  :c«;k'  .nd  .kifche„' 

•tremble-'  „d  'u^'..  °.*  j^'i  C^l^^r'p^''.  ■'T"'/'"'' 
•Brummagem.'  "^      '        ••  ''*^'     B'nmngham'  and 

tJiL  S"*  ''***  ""  ""■"  "^  "»  foUowine  words  afleet  their  »«.„ 
the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  falhro^     \^Zt\ZTn2'A        .''' 
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m-  Un«^  ubie  eonUi„  .h,  cI„Uica,lo„  .^^r^, 


the  «,«„d  of  cA  in  ,;i«„4  or  i^*     T^.  T^'J*  "  '^  G'""'  X.  "<•« 

'*P^';  «ltim  and  «/X*.  '  '"'"^  ""^  '"^-i  'V"''  ""d 

rWoJ?"!*!'  ""-•■I"''    How  have  they  arisen? 

rre.7;s  ,rWio  *"  -  ---^""aS-r^--' 

h«  .Towel-sound  c^«sp<^E  to  ilijy  ^^\  1*'~'  "«  "°"1  "hich 
of  the  following  words ifr.l^y!^?   '£'''''""*  ^""°'- '«««"» each 

aunt,  sauce,  ohatr    „n„„  '""""gn.  Ortn-,  brnvr,  widoai.  railit» 
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85.     How  may  our  100,000  words  or  significant  soandi 
be  represented  best  in  writing? 

One  way  would  be  to  have  a  different  symbol  or  picture 
for  every  word,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese.  But  con- 
sider how  awkward  and  troublesome  such  a  method  of 
representing  our  words  would  be.  Think  of  the  burden  on 
the  memory  of  associating  even  five  hundred  words  with  as 
many  distinct  pictures.  To  learn  the  meaning  of  five  thou- 
sand such  pictures  would  require  years  of  study.  Try  to 
realise  our  difficulties  if,  instead  of  representing  numbers  by 
■  combination  of  the  digits  o  to  9  and  by  using  the  device 
of  place,  we  employed  a  different  symbol  for  every  different 
number.  Our  means  of  numeration  would  in  this  case 
be  of  a  very  imperfect  character.  Now,  although  100,000 
distinct  sounds  may  exist  in  English  speech,  these  distinct 
sounds  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  about  forty  simple 
or  elementary  sounds;  and  a  corresponding  number  of  sym- 
bols, or  signs,  or  letters,  combi.ied  together,  will  enable  us 
to  represent  all  our  existing  words  and  as  many  additional 
words  as  our  language  may  hereafter  receive.  Suppose  that 
the  words  gun,  rod,  were  represented  by  pictures,  and  that 
•  person  had  never  learnt  these  pictures,  or  having  learnt 
them  had  forgotten  their  meaning,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  sense  of  a,  paswge  in  which  they  occurred 
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But  when  he  hu  once  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  ,fgn,^, ,,  - 
r,  od,  he  can  combine  them  «,  „  ,0  repre«nt  h^w 
word.,  or  c«,  interpret  the  word,  when  he  .er"hem  " 

when  he  ha.  once  mastered  the  um  of  figure. 

mg  Engluh  word,  we  make  use  of  ,6  distinct  simple  or 
elementary  vowel-sound.  and  of  ,3  simple  or  elementa^J 
consonantal  soundi  Thus  there  i.  .  total  of  30  simnje 
«.und.  for  which  we  require  39  separate  sign..  DiJhtZ^ 
would  be  expressed  by  writing  in  juxtaposition  theVgn"  S 
those  vowels  of  which  they  form  blends.  If  we  had  • 
perfect  alphabet,  it  would  fulfil  these  two  conditions: 

f.    Every  simple  or  elementary  sound  would 
have  a  separate  sign : 

sign.    ^°  ""'*'  """**  **""'''  ''■''*  '"°'''  *''««  on« 

soundly*  ^7>L°^''^  "'  P'°P*'  "8"  '■'"  ^"^  of  ">e« 
soundj  ,t  would  be  as  easy  .  matter  to  spell  a  word  when 
we  had  learnt  our  alphabet,  m  it  i,  to  write  down  a  numb^lJ 
when  we  have  learnt  the  use  of  figures.  Such  a  system  of 
spelling  would  be  phonetic,  that  is,  spelling  according 

Th..t- '/"""*•  °"  .'P«"'"8  «  f"  fro-  being  phonetif 
The  chief  cause  of  this  is  the  imperfect  nature  of  our 
alphabet.  We  «iw  that  of  the  twenty-six  letters  which  it 
contains,  four  are  useless,  e.j,  f.  and  :r.  so  our  twenty-six 
letters  are  reduced  to  twenty-two,  by  means  of  which  we 
have  to  express  thirty-nine  simple  soundfc  The  alphabet  i. 
open  to  the  twofold  criticism  that  it  is  (i)  Deficient,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  half  the  requisite  number  of  letters,  ana 
{!)  Kedundant,  m  possessing  four  letter,  which  are  of  no 
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The  deficiency  is  best  seen  in  the  rowels,  of  which  ». 
enume«,ed  sixteen:  these  .re  represented  bj'five"?™!  » 
eleven  .,g„,  ut  lacking  under  this  head.  Of  the  t-i^ 
three  elemenury  consonantal  sounds,  six  «  wi'houT  c„r 
responding  separate  .igns,-,>t,  ,k,  \  M^7  1  tv 
bnngs  up  the  deficiency  to  sev'enteen.^  Spht'onTs.  m  « 
S;;:n,fnTr  '"  7"""=  "^P^-^'ogethSl^te" 

..•4e  soun'n  TZ^S^^:  '••'"^^"'  '■>"  "^'^-- 


n. 


ft.  time  w4h  w.  .;2;:nurK  ou,  «rrri/''"''T  •-  "^"« 

than  to  master  u  tlnhabet  ori....     ■    ■  °  "'  """*  '»■<•  'onffCT 

learnt.  «i«.k«"  S  would  KiT"'  ^'"  ">«  •'?•»•>«  °n^ 
fa  wriUng  down  nS^^l'^s^itXt.  .^H"^"^'"••""'"' 
«lmo«t  nnnecMMry.  Thi.  I.  J^,.  ^  i.  .^^  dictation  would  be 
•y»t.».  ThTd^Uck  •  tL.  intr  '^"""eain  by  .dopiing  .^ 
thi..  that  oar  primjdtook.  «u  d  t^  .'"",  5  ""•  'J""""  "O-W  b« 
which  had  learnt  "en.w  T^^il**  ""'  "f  '*'"«•  To  the  gcnmUon 
unintelligible  u„™l,;"'!i!^'"''°'"«'«i"S  Jiteratur,  ^ould  b^ 
Thi.  diiivantage  won"  norhowever^""'^  '"  ""  "'"™^  »«"»*• 
»hich  are  worth  reading  ^^^r<Z^^ZTT^  ^'.'  ""•  •»<"» 

ui:::'^"on:^i!;dr^':Srr"'^^^ 

J^^thediaicuUiesorourp^^-^^-Srugr.:^^^^^^^^^^ 

ob.t!de;'i:  r  «y!""(?  Peotr^r'h.'*"?  """""^  •*"««  •'  '- 
•pelling  will  never  coninttoP'^J"^^?  '"""  ""  P"*""  """e  of 
ABCatmiddle-age.  And  ( iU  uSi™  '^  ""^  "2»'"  "^^  •  «" 
«h«.ugho„t  th.  ^funu^Eefb^  ;  phobic  ™";r  l°r «'  ^  •""P'"' 
t  Uncajhire  man  reverses  the  .^^fi     'J*''".""  he  introduced.     1/ 

.pell,  phonetically.  rw^.^'Vr.^'.,"^^^  ^ou"^  ^  ""'"^  "^ 
their  voweli  reversed  in  th.  n„Ck      j  .     ."^  *•»•'<•  he  written  with 

the  other  ^.Tt::^:^^^:^,^  in  °,hr "  -'  ^^^"^  «• 

the  eomtiy  whUe  the  pronuiJaS^^ria  li  d  »  "f '  ™'  ft'™«h'»' 
ia  no  longer  phonetic.  '"  ''''''™'  !>"«••  *«  »peUing 
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oUcured  by  Iti  .doDtion.  .hn.  .s         j     . '  °'  ""'")'  "«">*  would  b. 

•o«id  unto ~g,^  to «,'„'i„d."Th. '{^; '"'."'-'P^'.U^U.M. 

r«etrch  »o«M  reveal  ,h,  meTnL  „?  ,S-  lil^'""^  «""'<>»  'nd 
•pelt,  .nd  u  for  th.  ortin.  ™^"2„  'i*  •""'  '•"""•r  i.  might  h« 
re.  up  to  toxn  In  hi.  omnXo,  h.  iTthStT      Tl'  ""  "'•'  *'«'>  h" 

chUdU,  objection:  ^«  JS  ^^'^  '  H^„»  ««■»••  -".^r; 
context  diow.  «  which  fa  th.  rich,  o«  ?„d  IJ  """'""^  •»'  ""> 
•  nwi  who  lue.  the  word  Ai«  in  con.."  -•  'L'?  ""  «»der.Und 
to  expuin  that  h.  m«n.  M.nim."Sr~l'T' .*"**"'  "^  "W"* 
t^ing  ««pldi,y  would  find  «D,  MbiZ,  1^  ^  *  L""?  ""  ^'"^ 
with  U  la  print.  '  "noikuily  la  th*  void  when  bt  met 

83.    As  our  alphahet  Is  defective  »«  .»,-     . 
teen  out  of  the  thirty-nine  le«,^  -?•  u     *  ""="*  <"^'«^"- 

extra  duty  h«    ol^  ";!"«? h-^^^^  "  °."*'"  '"  '""""^ 
available  lettert.         P^'f"""''*  »>y  «,me  of  the  twemy-two 

-f  ^^:ZT,^i::tf:z:'::-^,,7::^  -a.  rorw». 

nouneed  long  or  .hort.  we  h.re  rccou~.„  «''"'."  «»  be  pn,. 

«»J  .  Towel  U  long  U  to'SdTiu,.,'  .""end  S  ,H'''^'i"'  ""  "«"' 
ingly  we  write  go/,,  «,/,,  „/,  „X     To  .wl    *  """'•    Aecori. 

runs  riot  in  our  orthography  to  an  «f™»  V°^^'"""=' 
in^P^iv.  WetnayiUlte'rinrUXirj 
^^^)    ho.  the  «„e  «,u„d  i.  represented  by  .^Cf 


ii 
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A//'^aZ''«J^il*"  '•• "  !?'■•  •!:•  """^  «•""  •• "» '"'« •  I" 

WdLwui     ^        «Pt««tlng  thi.  Kiind  r«dilr  ««[««  llwm. 

-r.^lvx.irxr:?^;  ""-^ "'  * "  -"-««•  '-'^  -". 

-cWnV'X,."'  '  "  """*"'•  '^'  ~*'"  '•"*  "•-*•  ^'  •»•*• 
U-cTifforfTrnV."  ""^  '"~  •""■■'-  "  **-  •««'«''«<''».  b.t 

The  letter  «  ninstratet  the  nriety  of  uiee  to  which  ■  dnirl.  d..  -. 
A»  enmplet  from  the  contonanti,  take  /.  which  l>  •ni...>  i. i 

■Ottnded  «t  *U.  M  in  thoi({)».  ^  '         «"="««»  •«  i»  not 

PW-t.  by  no  meane  exhauM  the  liirt  of  wioue  »undJ     ^  '  "^'*' 

y  ,  n  i''*  ?"*'"'•  *'?''»''"  "e  nj'y  therefore  mv  that  It  i. 
(.)  Defective,  (a)  Redundant.  «d  (3)  Inconsistent. 

60.    Why  it  English  epelline  so  difficult  ? 
I.    Because  the  alphabt?  is  defective,  and  its  deflrf. 
enc.es  are  supplied  by  atfferen.  device,  in  diVerent  woJd J 
nearly  tS^T,„TJ'^«  ^^  been' pretty  well  fixed  for 
BMe  in^ii"  ^^'  '""^  "•'  tninsUtion  of  the 

thrnlV  ^TV  ^- '  "'S°  '"PP""^  •  •'»nd«d  of  orthography 
throughout  the  country,  whilst  the  pronunciation  h«« 
Ch«i,ged  largely  in  the  interval  """""ion  has 

i-    Because  our  word,  have  come  to  u.  from 
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given  the  wordf  a'  E„Zh  nr™  '^  '?"''  "'•'»  •«"  ^a.' 
«'y  with  .  ,,  not  with  M  ,  P;!'"'"««'<»'>.    Thu.  we  ,peii 

and  not  with  •  i,  becauw  of  thl!  r  "^  '^f'"'"^  '^'h  •  .v* 
•  '  becau«  of  The  Utb  wi!  r^"**  ?"«'»•  *'^'^''»'  ""* 
becauu  of  the  UtinZ^^'t".'"^  I  "o"^'  "-  •  > 
be  obicured  in  the  gui.*  of  ,K  «d  -'^^  ''"''''  "*""^ 
changed  .o«  iu  oWgin.,  be^^X^^^  ^^^ 

15-ring  the  Roman  oJlLSr^rT  ■""  ^''«""''^'««- 
picked  up  the  UtinS^?  !f  ?""'"'  ""e  Britoni 
from  the  Brito„r^  Befo«  S  '"^  '^'  ="8''""  '«"»'  '« 
the  English  had  «.  ."Itt  .T*!!'  *"'  '°  "'"  """-"y 
the  Teutonic  tribe,.  cal'edSL^f  *"•.'"  "«  """"J 
these  „,«,  stiU  exist  ^  .,0^7^^  Inscnption.  containing 
S^veden,  in  the  north  of  E„Z?^  T"^  ^  N°™»y  ""d 
When  the  English  L^Lfsin^,  J"*.""  P''"'"^ Scotland, 
they  preserved'two  of   heir  oZ.   '^'  ?'""''"  ''^'^^ 

«nd  -a  was  written  b  and  «f^  ^"'  ''  '^'*»  »'  '* 
•nd  «  took  their  pJe  a^terfhlT*^'  "  '^''^  '"'«  » 
word  M,  would  in  Oldtn'lLh  fn"™*"  ^°"''""""  ^ 
Hence  has  arisen  the  noS  hat  r^rp'".'"'"^"  ^• 
written  y  or  j,e  and  so  nrnL  L  ^'"^  ^"S"'^  •»  was 
progra»n,es  for  fancy  fairs'  in  wS  *"'°P"  *"»  ''"'^ 
Eariy  English  style,  have  thl  ,rf« '  '"=^=°"«=«'e  to  be  the 
y^rM,^  the'addlS;;  of^J'^.'ftl'/'r^"'  "»*  »' 
"i^^end.  in  a  con«,nan.  -^c^rvS'^'Je^IS  E^ 
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lish  into  9th  centmy  English.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Our 
forefathers  said  thi  as  we  say  it,  though  they  wrote  it  with 
a  single  sign  for  the  th,  and  correctly  so,  for  the  sound 
IS  a  simple  one. 

The  letter  j  was  originally  used  merely  as  a  different 
form  of  I,  an  i  with  a  tail  to  it.  The  sounds  which  we 
now  represent  by  i  and  j  were  not  distinguished  by  symbol 
till  the  17th  century.  Rather  earlier  than  this,  a  distinction 
was  made  m  the  use  o»  the  letters  u  and  v  so  that  they  re- 
presented respectively  vowel  and  consonant 

The  word  alphabet  comes  from  the  names  of  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  alpha,  beta. 

62.  This  seems  to  be  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question,— When  are  Capital  letter^, 
to  be  used  ? 

1.    At  the  beginning  of  every  sentence. 
a.    At  the  beginning  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

3-  At  the  beginning  of  quoted  passages:  e.g.  He  said. 
Let  us  go  and  see." 

4-  For  Proper  names. 

5-  For  the  various  names  of  God. 

6-  For  titles  of  office  and  officials:— Secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury,  Lord  Chancellor:  but  capitals  are  often  dis- 
pensed with  in  these  cases. 

7-  Sometimes  at  the  beginning  of  nouns  and  adjectives, 
to  call  attention  to  their  importance. 

8.     For  the  pronoun  /and  for  the  inteijection  O. 

Questions. 

l-,iP^^^?  iBnoiMce  of  the  derivation  (French  W-l  theT^ 
—  ™  nwiMa.    Bom  pnaed  ud  prtadi  coulaiji  the  Latia 
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3'     In  what  other  w*«*  j- 

/«!«..  »«coun.,A,ow.  would  be^birS^''?'^""  "'"'"''=''•  -»»". 
(4   the  aune  letter  reo^,  "*  J?~  ""«  """"l  ■ 

>o-    D«cribe  some  ofrtl.       7     •  ''^""' ''''"'^<»'- 
[A  few  typical  examni-.  »r      """"""'y  by  standaid  wriim 

AipLl-b/*^"--- "^  ««-«  important  ^  ta  .,„  ,^,^  ^.^ 
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63.  A  language  is  a  collection  of  articulate  and 
significant  sounds.  If  we  listen  to  a  baby,  we  find  that 
his  utterances  consist  of  such  sounds  as  vl-ul-ul,  ga-ga, 
um-um,  sounds  which  are  merely  noises,  like  the  barking  of  a 
dog  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Significance,  or  meaning, 
they  may  indeed  have,  and  the  observant  mother  or  nurse 
may  understand  that  one  noise  is  made  when  the  baby  wants 
his  bottle  and  that  another  expresses  his  happiness  when  he 
has  got  it  But  to  persons  outside  the  family  circle  these 
cries  convey  no  more  meaning  than  the  cries  of  the  farm- 
yard. Articulate  they  certainly  are  not  When  the  baby 
■ays  '  pa,'  '  ma,'  we  remark  with  truth  that  he  is  beginning 
to  talk  quite  nicely.  Talk,  speech,  words, — these  terms 
point  to  sounds  which  are  significant  and  articulate,  and 
such  sounds  in  English  form  the  subject-matter  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  English  grammar.  In  our  daily  lives 
we  commonly  use  words  in  connexion  with  other  words  to 
form  sentences,  but  we  can  consider  them  by  themselves, 
though  we  do  not  use  them  by  themselves.  The  part  of 
grammar  which  treats  of  words  taken  separately  is  called 
Etymology:  the  part  which  treats  of  words  as  forming 
portions  of  a  sentence  is  called  Syntax.  In  dealing 
with  Etymology  we  shall  often  find  it  useful  to  cross  the 
confinei  of  Syntax. 
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61    Etymology  deals  with  the  classification  of 
words,  their  derivation,  and  inflexion. 

There  are  various  ways  of  classifying  words. 
In  the  dictionary  we  airange  them  in  alphabetical  order; 
in  the  spelling-book  we  arrange  them  according  to  their 
number  of  syllables.     Now  as  language  is  employed  by 
us  for  the  expression  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  thoughts 
are  usuaUy  expressed  in  sentences,  for  the  purposes  of 
grammar  we  shall  group   the  words  of  the   language   in 
classes  according  to  their  different   functions   in 
the  sentences  which  we  form  with  them  to  express  our 
meanmg.      By  'different  functions'  we  mean  the  special 
work  accomplished   by  different  kinds  of  words.      The 
function  of  a  pump  is  to  raise  water;   of  a  balance  to 
weigh  things;   of  a  noim  to  serve  as  a  name  of  things; 
of  a  verb  to  make  assertions  about  things.    Small  differ- 
ences of  function  may  be  neglected  in  the  classification 
of  words,  Oust  as  we  classify  a  machine  as  a  pump,  whether 
It  IS  a  force-pump  or  a  common-pump),  but  we  cannot  use- 
fully reduce  the  number  of  classes  of  words  in  grammar 
below  eight,  and  these  eight  different  classes  we  call  the 
Parts  of  Speech. 

68.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are  the  classes  into 
which  the  words  of  a  language  fall,  when  they 
are  arranged  according  to  their  sepafate  functions 
in  a  sentence. 

The  following  sentence  contains  eight  wonk,  and  the  part  played  b» 
treiy  one  of  the  eight  ii  different:  r      r   ^       , 

"Oh  I  and  was  he  in  good  health  yesterday?" 

Ok  is  an  inteijecUon,  a  toiuid  expressing  sudden  feeling.  We  could 
omit  It  from  the  sentence  without  disturbing  the  construction:  as  the 
derivation  oi  the  name  implies,  it  is  something  •thrown  in.' 

And  is  a  conjunctiOBi  it  joins  on  the  wards  which  follow  it  to  th« 
previous  sentence, 

Wat  is  a  verba 
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/■  U  »  preposition  showing  that  the  noon  ialU  standi  in  a  certain 
reUUon  to  tlic  rest  of  the  Mnlence.  ^^ 

^Mi  is  aa  adjective  limiting  or  restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word 

Htalth  a  a  noun. 
^""•^  «  «>  •dmb  limiting  the  application  of  the  verb  m  regardi 

66.  In  parsing  a  word,  our  first  business  is  to  refer  it 
to  Its  proper  class  among  these  parts  of  speedi.  The  form 
of  the  word  is  seldom  of  help  to  us  in  English  when  we 
are  thus  engaged.  It  is  often  necessary  to  look  to  the 
context  before  we  can  decide  in  any  particular  case  to 
what  class  the  word  belongs. 

.n  Ji"".-"  "",  "!"f?"  """'  '■f'"'  E'"*"'  ""  considerable,'  aft.r  is 
«  «lecu»e:  in    Afi<^  u^  the  deluge,"  it  is  a  preposition:  in  ■[» 
CMie  tumbUnE«Ar,'  .t  is  an  adverb:  in  'He  called  !^.r  you  left,' 
has  the  force  of  a  conjunction.    So  again  the  word  it«ui^  var  ou 
fanct.o»  m  different  «ntences.     In  'St<,n.  him  to  death/  it  is  a  verS 

adjective.  Once  more,  the  word  tut  serves  in  many  capadties.  In 
•Many  are  caled.  iu,  few  are  chosen.'  it  U  a  conj„ncUon:'^ln  '2/  few 
arechosen,  whe„  4«, signifies 'only,' it  isanadverbi  in 'AUia/ John 
were  drowned,'  where^,  signifies  'except,'  it  is  a  preposiUon:  in 
There  is  no  one  6ut  thinks  you  mad,'  iut  does  the  work  rf  a  relative 
''ot°3."     '  '"^*""  """^Jwxl.  'There  is  no  one  wio  does  M  think 

67.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  these  eight 
parts  of  speech  to  a  smaller  number  of  groups.  Thus 
words  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  four  divisions: 


L    Names  of  Things 


W: 


Eapresjing  Attributes  /4. 

li- 
te. 


Nouns. 

Peisonal  Pronouns. 

Adjectives. 

Verbs. 

Adverbs. 

Conjunctions,  between  sentences. 

Prepositions,  between  thines. 


Ui.  Expressing  RbijItions 

hr.  Expressing  Suddrn  Fkilings,'  8.     ImerjccUons7 

At  our  present  stage  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 

discussing  this  or  any  similar  scheme  in  detail.    From  the 


ETYMOLOGY.  ^ 

parely  grammatical  point  of  view   it  i.  .., ■ 

comparison.    Again,  ^,  i„  authored  derotes  that  !ht  T 

form  though  nothing  has  been  adder)  v  '=''^."««  °f 
possibility  of  inflexfon  as  a  prScInt  ofd"  '""^"«  '"' 
parts  of  speech,  we  shaU  6nd  tha  the  two "°°  '°  '"' 
composed  thus :  '*°  S™"?'  "e 

tn/exional, 

I-    Nouns 
2.    Adjectives 

3-  Pronouns 

4-  Verbs 
Of  Adverbs,  some  are  inflertprl  ^n  ■«    1 

others  are  not.     The  same  tmark^r.^e^r"""  ?" 
extent  of  Adjectives,  hnf  „■       1      ,  *  '°  ^  smal  er 

correct     '"'"J"""'^  ""'  °"  classification  is  in  the  mam 

flexfons'^''!  p^"^''""   '^"«"^Se  has   but  few  in 


ifon-tnjttxional. 

5-  Prepositions 

6-  Conjunctions 
;•     Interjections 
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and  auxiliary  verbs,  and  say  Mt  vmM  havt  lewd,  they  would 
b*  loved.  In  Old  English  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  in- 
flexions, but  these  were  in  great  measure  destroyed  by  the 
fusion  of  Norman  and  Englishman.  The  Norman  conqueror 
had  to  learn  our  vocabulary,  but  use  our  grammatical 
forms  he  would  not  We  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter 
that,  though  our  English  vocabulary  contains  twice  as  many 
Latin  words  as  native  words,  we  use  four  or  five  of  the 
latter  for  one  of  the  former  in  our  everyday  speech,  since 
the  words  which  necessarily  occur  in  every  sentence,  such  as 
pronouns,  conjunctions,  and  auxiliary  verbs,  are  exclusively 
of  English  origin.  And  we  said  that  we  were  justified 
therefore  in  describing  our  language  as  an  English  and 
not  as  a  Romance  language.  We  now  see  that  there  is  a 
further  justification  for  so  describing  it  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  surviving  inflexions,  which  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  grammar  of  our  language,  are  of 
English  origin. 

A  language  like  ours  which  has  but  few  inflexions  is 
sometimes  called  analytic.  A  language  like  latin  which 
has  many  inflexions  is  called  synthetic.  The  distinction 
is  an  important  one,  but  the  terms  inflexiortl  and  non- 
inflexional  would  express  it  equally  well  and  convey  the 
proper  meaning  to  our  minds  at  once. 

70.  The  sum-tocal  of  the  inflexions  which  the 
words  in  a  language  undergo  constitutes  its  Ac- 
cidence. Accidence  is  thus  narrower  in  its  meaning  than 
Etymology.  Accidence,  (from  Latin  accidtre,  'to  happen'), 
comprises  the  changes  of  form  which  happen  to  words. 
Etymology  deals  with  these  changes  of  form  and  also 
with  the  classification  and  derivation  of  words.  Eng- 
lish grammar  has  but  little  accidence,  because  its  inflexions 
■re  few,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  oa  the  subject  of 
its  etymology. 


ETYATOLOGY.  g 

Declension.  "  "'  P™""""  «  called  it. 

calWiuS'uSU'  *•*'  •"«"•-  0^  a  verb  i. 

inflexions  in  English  ^"  **'  ♦n"  'oss  of  our 

endSs.:idS^ie^i:«-"'  Place  or  case. 
W    The  order  of  wordsin  a  '    ,  """^  '°  ^"''*- 

«"'e  variety  in  n,oder„  E„gth  Z^""  ^f''  "'^^'^ 
could  be  arranged  in  six  ^.y  ^ru^^Jf'  ^— - 
arranged  in  only  one.  Whv?  ^""  *'^^^  ^"""r  can  be 
form  of  the  ending  would  show  t^T/"  '  ^°'^''  "■« 

-cond,  or  third,  in  the' erne  d  ThusT"'  "°°'  «"'• 
emphasis  a  Roman  was  able  o  va^v  2  1°'  ^r""^""^  °' 
Wi^h  us  the  place  of  subject  ar^beS^.tr  '"'  ''""'^ 

to  SLltth'erXra^^Ll';/rr°^°"'  --''• 
than  another.  Hence  one  ™«  r  °^  *?««"  r="her 
for  another.  We<an"uma  n^  '='"'=''  ''  °"«"  "=ed 
of  an  .,»,„  bar/  w  iwo  a  v"h  'h°  "^  ''^^^"=''"'  ^^^  '""k 
VVe  can  make  adjmiveTinto iVn      7  ''"^  ""  ='«hes.' 


s-« 
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Questions. 

I.  Whit  U  the  F*rt  of  Speech  of  each  of  the  iuliebed  words  in  tht 
following  sentencet?— •  Cntnt  the  money.'—'  Keep  cnail  u  yon  go.'— 
•Fonign  coini  will  not  eimHi.'—' Count  ie  a  foreign  title.'— 'It  ii 
ilovenly  not  to  Jatt  your  ietten.'— 'Bri..-  the  ttatement  np  to  dalt.'— 
•  These  distinctions  Ixlong  to  ran.'—-  ..=y  are  raci  distinctions.'— 
' They  are  prepared  to  «f«.'— 'The  let  it-  has  left  the  ship.'—' Confine- 
ment made  him  Undtr  for  the  wintei .  — ■  Infatuation  made  him  Under 
for  the  contract.'— '  TVniftr  memorit.  linger  ronnd  the  j/o/.'— 'The 
1/0/  stroke  is  baned.' — 'You  will  ipc^  your  dress.' — 'Woe  wtrth  the 
hour.'—'  An  hour  of  his  time  is  wmlk  haif-a-crown.'- '  His  thne  is  of 
little  mrik:—'  Mark  hU  ftU  design.'- '  His  design  ftU  to  the  ground.' 
'Tramp  o'er  moss  xiiAfiU.' — '  He  tramped  o'er  moss  wcAfilt.' — 'Strike 
a  /!?*/.*- 'He  has  a  light  heart.'- 'The  ixmfires  are  iiight  here.'— 
'Aligkl  here  for  the  Aquarium.'— 'BooU  repaired  wkili  you  wait.'— 
•I  have  waited  a  long  wAiVi.'- '  How  can  I  whilt  away  the  time?'— 
•Ixwk  at  the  abm  rem.nrks.'— '  Look  at  the  remarks  abm.'—'  Look  at 
the  remarks  abmt  the  notice.'—'  I  am  an  mUsUi  pa-ssenger.'— *  I  prefer 
the  mttidi.'—'l  prefer  to  ride  «</xiV*f.'— '  The  train  came  Jiim  the 
incline.' — '  It  was  the  Jmm  train.'— 'It  came  down  at  a  great  pace.' — 
■Clear  the  dtck,  get  the  deck  cabin  ready,  and  dak  the  walls  with 
flags.'— 'I  walked  pail.'— 'I  walked  past  the  gate.'— ' Forget  the 
fast:—'  Forget  all  the  past  follies.'—'  The  steam  tram  has  not  got  up 
Utam  enough  to  steam  up  the  hill.' 

t.  Wliat  parU  of  speech  may  each  of  the  following  words  be?— 
rmtnd,  dtti,  equal.  Write  one  short  sentence  to  illustrate  each  use  ol 
them. 

3.  What  is  an  inflexional  language? 

What  parts  of  speech  may  be  inflected  in  English?  Illustiate  joot 
answer  by  examples. 

4.  Write  down  in  a  column  all  the  parts  of  speech.  Underline  the 
two  which  you  consider  most  important,  and  doubly  underline  the  two 
which  you  consider  least  important,  giving  reasons  in  each  case  far 
yoor  opinion. 

5.  Form  a  sentence  containing  at  least  six  different  parts  of  speech, 
and  point  out  in  it  one  example  of  each. 

6.  Write  short  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  each  of  the  following 
words  as  different  parts  of  speech : — maick,  mangle,  pile,  pmtk,  mi. 

7.  Write  short  sentences  illustnting  the  different  meanings  of  each 
tt  the  following  words:— otwi,  Ikat,  qukk,  judge. 

8.  Write  four  short  sentences,  each  of  which  contains  the  word 
talk.  In  the  first  sentence,  use  the  word  iack  as  a  noun ;  in  the  second, 
IS  a  vcrbi  in  the  third,  as  an  adverbi  and  in  the  tourth,  as  an  adjective. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Nouns, 

n    A  noun  Is  the  name  of  anything. 

The  word  mmn  u  derived  from  the  Latin  ««.  -hlrl. 

"y.     Politicians  wraneled'  are  ev.m.,i~    r  u      . 
form  of  senwn,-     p  \^°'    "?  examples  of  the  simplest 

IS  denved  from  the  Latin  v^ium.  'a  word'  T.  ^ 
without  which  the  sentence  would  c^ll.Jse  luT^disc^S 
whothei-  noun  or  vprh  i«  fi...  ~_  .  .  oiscuss 

seems  as  usele°    «  it  wIuH  K    .  "''"""'  *°  »  "''"*«"« 

Jones  did.     Thus  these  forms  of  expression  art 
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only  apparently  exceptions  to  the  statement  that  every 
sentence  contains  noun  and  verb.  They  are  ellip- 
tical expressions;  a  word  is  omitted  which  is  required  to 
complete  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence,  but 
though  omitted  it  is  understood. 

n.    The  definition  of  *  noun  rasE*'*'  ■  ^"^  imsrki. 

I.  Gutnl  igsInM  the  not  nnconiBiaa  btundn  of  confiKing  th*  noaa 
ind  the  thing.  The  noun  ii  the  name  of  the  thing.  The  ptper  on 
which  thii  boolc  ii  printed  i* >  thing,  not  a  noun:  the  word  f'P"^  i*  a 
noon. 

«.  Bear  b  mind  that  the  wad  'thing'  Is  here  ned  to  denote  all 
ohjecta  of  thought,  whether  thoe  objecu  of  thought  be  thing!  with  life 
or  without  it,  material  or  immaterial,  real  or  imaginary.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  our  definition,  every  object  that  we  can  think  about,  whether 
it  have  in  exiatence  or  not,  is  a  Iking,  and  the  >»»>«  of  luch  a  thing  1>  a 
nmm.  Ckarlu,  ntpt,  Romi,  tily,  angtl,  gkott,  Jragm,  feint,  ur», 
infinity,  nelhing,  tie  nouns,  for  they  are  names  of  objects  uf  thought, 
it.  of  things  about  which  we  can  think. 

5.  The  objection  may  be  raised, — Are  not  some  of  the  pronouna 
names  of  things  too?  If  io,  why  should  we  pUce  them  hi  a  separate 
class?  If  Brown  lays  'I  broke  the  window,'  is  not  /  the  name  of  the 
thing  about  which  the  assertion  is  made,  just  u  much  u  Braum  or  <4/ 
tty  is,  when  we  say  'Brown  broke  the  window,'  or  'The  boy  broke  the 
window'?  And  in  this  criticism  there  is  some  force.  But  these  pro- 
nouns differ  in  so  important  a  characteristic  from  the  words  which  are 
commonly  called  nouns,  that  they  deserve  to  rank  as  a  separate  part  of 
speech,  although,  as  their  name  implies,  they  are  used  instead  of  nouns. 
For  when  we  say  'The  boy  broke  the  window,'  the  term  iay  brings  up 
to  our  minds  a  certain  uniform  conception;  we  know  what  we  mean  by 
a  'boy.'  But  if  Brown  says  '/  broke  tht  window,'  and  Brown's  com- 
panion Smith  says  'J  jogged  his  elbo* ,'  and  the  r  .aster  says  '/  shall 
make  you  pay  fur  it  between  you,'  /  cluuiges  its  mcioing  in  the  mouth 
of  each  speaker.  When  Brown  and  Smith  are  talking  together.  Brown 
calls  himself /and  Smith  ,)vm,  while  Smith  calls  Brown  >tw  and  himself 
/.  But  Brown  and  Smith  are  always  boyi,  and  the  itiaster  is  always  a 
masttr,  no  matter  who  it  is  that  uses  the  words. 

4.  This  fiirther  criticism  may  be  made  on  the  definition,  that  adjec- 
tives are,  at  any  rate  sometimes,  names  ot  things;  that  ittui  u  the  name 
of  all  black  objects,— horses,  ink,  marble,  etc.— reHM^  the  name  of  all 
round  objects,— the  moon,  a  cricket-ball,  a  wheel,  a  watch-glass,  etc,, 
10  that  when  I  say  *  The  moon  is  round, '  round  is  a  name  of  the  moon. 

To  this  objection  the  answer  may  t)c  given  that  in  Bach  cases  tlu 


•«  CDC.  th.  «lj«ti,.  V.nnol  .t««I  •lon.'^Zin,      'h'^t-Jwt  of  , 
on  lU  Kb,-  but  miut  UT  'A  round  „M^:   *  "^'"  "X  '  Round  routa 

merely  •  qatUty  of  th«  UiingT  ^*'  ""  «Jj«"«  n-fkl 

PrJper  °*''""*  •="""  <"  "'"'"-Common  .„d 

Compare  the  words  ritnr  and  V^^Mr.     wi,  .  • 
difference  i.  there  between  them?    N«  thr^'Ts""^"' 
times  said,  that  river  can  be  aDoliert  J.-  •  J  =  """*• 

of  object,  and  ^^-O-To  oSy  S  fo X^  ''"'.'^  "■"""" 
.0.  ..  indefinite  number  of'o'eafalf  ^2"  ^l^PP"^ 

mclined  at  first  sieht  to  r»n  ;»       •      ^      ^   *  *"*'  '«"* 


'■■y 


by  the  mark  Oifirrti.     IVa/fob 
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and  Orford  are  names  without  meaning,  so  if  we  once 
know  to  whom  they  are  to  be  attached  as  marks,  it  makes 
no  difference  which  name  we  choose  for  the  purpose.  If 
a  football  club  changes  its  colours,  the  team  is  indicated 
by  a  new  mark.  When  Walpole  became  Orford  he  was 
mdicated  by  a  new  mark.  But  if  we  called  a  river  an 
'elephant'  or  a  'bedstead,'  we  should  talk  nonsense,  because 
these  words  are  not  merely  marks  but  contain  meanings, 
and  their  meanings  in  no  wise  correspond  with  the  qualities 
presented  by  a  river.  Once  upon  a  time,  no  doubt,  people's 
names  had  a  meaning  and  were  bestowed  upon  them 
because  people  possessed  certain  qualities.  The  original 
Redhead  may  have  got  his  name  from  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  the  original  Tomson  from  the  circumstance  that  be 
was  the  son  of  Tom.  But  Redhead's  posterity  perpetuate 
the  name,  though  they  may  be  black-haired  boys  or  bald- 
headed  men,  and  a  Tomson  of  to-day  may  have  taken  the 
name  to  enable  him  to  receive  a  legacy,  though  his  name 
was  formerly  Robinson.  This  important  distinction  is  ex- 
pressed in  grammar  by  the  words  Common  and  Proper. 
A  common  noun  is  applied  to  a  number  of  things  because 
they  are  alike,  or  possess  some  quality  in  common,  whereas 
a  proper  noun,  though  it  may  be  applied  to  several  objects, 
is  not  applied  to  these  objects  because  they  are  alike  or 
possess  any  quality  in  common. 

There  are  some  nouns  wi'ich  contain  a  meaning  but 
are  applicable  to  only  one  tning.  Such  nouns  we  cail 
Singular.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  or  of  a  Jew,  the 
name  God  is  a  Singular  noun,  for  Christians  and  Jews 
recognise  only  one  God.  Whiteness  is  a  Singular  name,  for 
although  the  quality  which  we  call  '  whiteness '  is  found  in 
many  objects,  the  quality  is  one  and  the  same.  Several 
nouns  present  the  peculiarity  of  being  sometimes  Singular 
and  sometimes  Common.  If  I  say  'Space  is  infinite,' 
'Time  flies,'  the  nouns  are  Singular :  if  I  say  '  This  space  ii 


NOUNS. 


IS 


Urger  than  that,'  'I  have  seen  him  several  times.'  they  are 
Common. 

The  reader  will  perceive  on  reflexion  that  Proper  names 
are  really  a  special  class  of  Singular  names.     When  we 
•    '"^J'^.^",  °^  »  P~P«  "'I'ne.  we  apply  it  to  some  particular 
mdividual  only.    But  Singular  nouns  with  a  meaning  are 
few  and  hard  to  find  in  any  language,  whilst  meaningless 
Singular  nouns  are  many,  and  they  meet  us  at  every  turn 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  a  classification  of  Nouns  for  the  purposes 
of  Grammar,  we  usually  distinguish  between  Common  and 
Proper  nouns,  and  not  between  Common  and  Singular 
nouns,  of  which  latter  kind  Proper  nouns  are  a  sub^laa. 
We  may  define  these  three  classes  of  nouns  thus : 
A  Common  Noun  is  one  which  can  be  applied 
sense   "*  *^°''*  number  of  things  in  the  same 

A  Singular  Noun  is  one  which  cannot  be  ap.  • 
phed  to  more  than  one  thing  in  the  same  sense. 

A  Proper  Noun  is  a  singular  name  assigned 
to  an  individual  as  a  mere  distinguishing  mark. 

75.  We  maynoticethat(i)  Proper  Nouns  are  some, 
times  used  as  Common  Nouns,  and  (»)  Common 
nouns  are  sometimes  used  as  Singular  nouns,  that 
li,  as  names  possessing  a  meaning,  but  applicable  to  only 
one  mdividuaL 

(i)  Proper  nouns  become  common  in  two  ways : 
1  J^^-.^^°  **>'  indicate  a  class  resembling  the 
tedividual  denoted  by  the  proper  name.  «A  viUage 
Hampden  means  a  village  patriot:  of  an  iU-tempered 
woman  we  may  say  'She  i«  a  regular  Xanthippe : '  we  may 
•peak  of  promisujg  young  cricketers  as  'youthful  Graces.' 
When  parsing  words  thu«  employed,  describe  them  as 
proper  noun*  used  as  if  common.    Note  however  that  when 


h. !  ^'^' 


,  iij 


I! 


it: 
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we  speak  of  'the  Browns'  or  'the  Smiths,'  meaning  all 
the  people  called  'Brown'  or  'Smith,'  without  implying 
that  they  have  any  common  quality  besides  the  possession 
of  the  same  name,  these  words,  though  plural,  arc  stiU 
proper.  But  if  we  mean  by  'the  Marlboroughs  and  Wel- 
lingtons' not  the  people  called  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
but  great  soldiers  Uke  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  the 
proper  nouns  have  passed  into  common  nouns. 

ip)  Proper  nouns  become  common  also  when 
things  are  named  after  the  persons  or  places  which 
bear  these  names.  Atlas,  boycott,  macadam,  phaeton, 
brougfiam,  come  from  names  of  persons;  cypress,  guinea, 
worsted,  landau,  from  names  of  places'. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  a  Common  noun  may  be 
used  with  such  qualifying  epithets  as  to  become  Singular. 
.  'The  last  of  the  Tudors,'  'the  present  Lord  Chancellor,' 
'the  highest  mountain  of  Europe,'  are  compound  names 
which  can  be  used  correctly  of  only  one  object  And  even 
without  the  qualifying  words  we  sometimes  interpret  the 
meaning  of  common  nouns  in  a  restricted  sense.  A  child 
who  says,  'Father  told  me  to  do  this,'  narrows  the  meaning 
of  'father'  and  uses  the  noun  as  if  it  were  a  singular  noun. 
Similarly,  by  'the  Queen*  we  signify  Alexandra,  by  'the 
Prince,'  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  words  are  like  Proper 
nouns  in  this  respect,  that  they  can  be  applied  to  only  one 
individual  in  the  same  sense:  they  are  unlike  them  in  this 
respect,  that  they  have  a  meaning,  while  Alexandra  and 
George  have  none. 

76.  Names  of  Materials.  Nouns  denoting  certain 
materials,  e^.  mud,  zinc,  gold,  rice,  arsenic,  are  never  found 

>  The  original  form  of  the  penonal  name  or  place  name  is  tome- 
times  dlsguiied,  as  in  camdlia  (ICamel),  fillitrt  (St  Philibert),  pttra 
(St  Peter),  vckant  (Vulcan),  tamnit  (Cambtai),  aurmtu  (CorinOi), 
tlunf  (X«cs),  apv  (Egyp«»- 
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different  sorts  or  M^^T:v'         ""'  "'""''  "'''"' 
these  p,.aUor.strnr3ltror„r^  ^^  ^ 

Such  nouns  as  (wo^   rerim,«f    ^^,*  ^     wnoie. 

aggregate  and  viewed  as  form  ng  a  sinele  eroun-  c,-*w 
^-.  ..«>,  ere.,  are  collectivei     Colt.ive  no^n'te 

-e .  appHcabie  toU/oro^jtr  Thu^Tr!:; 

nar.Srnlt:~  "°""  ""'"  ""  ''^  '"''"-- 
tude°inH*r'  "°""l"e  also  called  Nouns  of  Multi. 
tude    and  w  using  them  we  sometimes  think  of  the  in 

singuUr  o^lurSTed- ::rw:  Ta/r .^S-^'"^! 


^1 


I    I 
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78.    Abstract  and  Concrete  Nouns. 

Consider  the  qualities  of  the  bojr  sitting  opposite.  You 
ny  he  is  handsome  or  plain,  clever  or  stupid,  industrious  or 
lazy,  thin  or  fat,  tall  or  short,  and  so  on.  To  these  qualities 
we  give  names  and  speak  of  the  handsomeness  or  plainness, 
cleverness  or  stupidity,  etc,  of  the  boy.  Not  that  the  quali- 
ties can  actually  exist  apart  from  the  boy,  or  from  some 
other  subject  which  possesses  them.  We  cannot  separate 
the  b'.y's  stupidity  or  fatness  and  say  'There  is  the  boy, 
and  here  I  have  got  his  stupidity.'  But  though  the  quali* 
ties  have  no  separate  and  independent  existence, 
we  can  consider  them  separately.  We  can  abstract 
our  thoughts  firom  the  boy's  other  qualities  and  can  think 
and  speak  of  his  stupidity ;  and  then,  abstracting  our  atten- 
tion f^om  the  other  points  of  interest  which  he  presents,  we 
can  think  and  speak  of  his  fatness.  The  names  of  the 
qualities  which  we  isolate  from  the  rest  by  this  process  of 
abstraction  are  called  Abstract  Nouns:  the  names  of 
the  things  which  possess  the  qualities  are  called  Concrrte 
Nouns. 

A  Concrete  Noun  Is  the  name  of  a  thing  re« 
garded  as  possessing  attributes. 

An  Abstract  Noun  is  the  name  of  an  attribute 
or  quality  of  a  thing. 

For  many  qualities  or  attributes  no  abstract  names  exist 
If  a  boy  is  brown-haired  or  first  man  out  of  the  eleven,  he 
has  the  qualities  of  brown-hairedness  and  of  first-man-out- 
of-the-elevenness ;  but  when  there  is  seldom  occasion  to 
speak  of  qualities,  such  qualities  have  not  received  names, 
especially  if  the  names  would  be  long  and  awkward.  We 
can  speak  of  squartntss  and  rtdntss ;  not  of  atlongnas  and 
vermilitmntu. 


79.    Many  nouns  are  abstract  in  one  sense 
and  concrete  in  another.    When  we  say  '  His  industry 


potton  and  iron  industries."  Now'  '  iu,  "^"^  "^  '">« 
«  remain,  abstract  cannot  be  u.^-  V  /"='  °°'"'  "hile 
«>  doubt.  M  if  it  "uw  be  «r„*f '"  ^'  ""''*'•  ''  ••""•k 
Prayer-Book  has  the  expr^io"  ^ 'T'""^'*  "^^  ">• 
•nces.'     But   th«*   m     i      °      "eghgences  and  ignore 

-egligence  lSra£"et d?hf '  T.  "'  '°"«-«  " 
c«te.  If  we  sa,  <  S-  ?.  .  '  T'^"  '""'«  become  cod- 
.bst««  „o„„.  ^,f^»'>  »  •  P^nshable  gift,.^^i,  ,„ 

concrete.  Z,„^a  j,  a"L«  wh^  '  "^  "  ''"''  '^•«y.' ''  « 
of  the  courae;'  it",  co„«l  K  "'  'P*'''  "^  '«*«  '""gth 
won  by  two  leigtJL:    ~°"""  ""■«  '''=  "X  that  -Oxflrd 

?«!"   Mo^H  *'''''™«'-  «"  Abstract  Noun. 

adding  .M  »;  /,  i^T';  JS T'''  """'  "^  '■°™««  by 
fi-n  ^^:  these  S  are  oX.T'  ^"^  •"•*  "««"' 
endmgs  from  .  foreign  ,0,^^^  1  Sl^n  °"«'"-  A»»"»«* 
«»»v^,  grander,  just!^       '  '"'"  '"  "''«='-<^.  honest-,, 

-"UX'is^t;™"'  "'^-  -  ^^^.  ^ 

^^^Z^  r:j-  ''-'■^-.  hond^.  .«f.^-, 


QtJEsnoNs. 

**•"•  "  ""^  TOUT  utwei  la  ewb 
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%,  Sttte  what  nouns  we  get  from  the  following  nmmet  (a)  of  penonil 
—Augmlul  Caaar,  Captain  BtjKttt,  Epicunu,  DrCuilltliH,  Jama  II, 
(Lai.  yaniut),  Ctltiul  Jfipu,  Philip  «/  Maadim,  Simim  Afagia, 
DuiuScttut;  (t)  ol  plica:— Sajmtmt,  Calicut,  Camliriiay,  Damaum, 
MHan,  Spain. 

J.  The  fr''ioiriiig  ooiini  an  nana  of  materiali,  bat  they  can  b* 
ued  IB  the  plural.  When  w  mcd,  what  meaninga  do  thejr  bear?^ 
ftf>  ft,  ilc«t,  wood,  land,  $aU. 

4.  What  li  a  noun?  b  tht  paper  on  which  jrou  are  wrltins  ■ 
noun?  Shew  that  the  second  part  of  your  answer  is  consistent  with 
your  definition. 

5.  GiTe  namplea  o^  allictitt  uctms  and  of  namti  »f  materiali. 
When  are  collective  nouns  treated  aa  singular,  and  when  as  plural? 
Do  namaa  of  materlala  erer  admit  of  a  plural  i 

6.  What  Collective  Nouna  denote  groups  composed  of  the  following 
individuals?— oxen,  books,  birds,  bees,  thieves,  cut  flowers,  musiciana, 
singers  in  a  church,  cricketers,  hunting-dogs,  legislatora. 

7.  Define  an  Abstract  Nuun,  and  give  the  derivation  of  the  term 
aiilratt.  Form  an  Abstract  Noun  from  (1)  aa  A4iectiTCk  («)  a  Verb, 
(3)  a  Common  Noun. 

8.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  Noons  at<  naed  tc- 
apectivdy  u  Concrete  and  Abstract  :—<if>,  ynUk,  JUtion,  fliV' 
faimtimf,  Mitf,  ukoUmkip,  rcyatty. 

9.  Slate  whether  tha  italicised  Noma  are  used  aa  Abstract  or  aa 
Concrete  in  the  following  sentences  1 — 'He  contribatcd  liberally  to 
many  a  tkairity.'—>Ckarity  begins  at  iaoM.'—' Jftussify  b  the  mother 
of  tnnMAim.'— 'Men's  mtaiilia  have  led  to  many  invtnliam.'—'  The 
/irm  of  this  goblet  makes  it  •  great  turimty,'—'  Cnritaty  is  one  of  the 
firms  of  feminine  bravtry.'—' lift  is  a  timi  of  trials — ■  For  some  lima 
before  his  trial  he  underwent  great  hardtkif  in  prison.'—*  They  suffered 
many  Iriait  and  hardskipi  in  their  /»».' — *  Hasty  rtsaluliam  seldom 
q>eed  well.' — 'The  native  hue  of  radution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  titmgkl.'—'  Fancy  scatters  tkmghtt  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum.'—'  ThtKukl  is  free.'— '  Towards  gmemmint  by  the  wisest 
does  liewildetcd  Enrope  now  struggle.' — *  Before  parliament  met,  the 
gmemmtnt  had  resigned.' — 'The  nabiKty  in  some  countries  foim  an 
exclusive  steitty. ' — '  The  test  of  a  man'a  ntUlity  a  the  small  pleasure  he 
has  in  ethers'  MmTf.'— *Aa  rmsam  ia  a  rebel  unto  laith,  ao  is  pat jwm 
onto  reason.'— 'There  ia  no  reason  why  yon  stumld  8y  into  such  • 
passion.* 


frooifs. 

(<■)    Th«  nmr  luled  jateidtj. 

(*)    The  wWiVyoppoMd  the  Crown. 

W    Aiaie««>,oftheMi,»ArdielMt,«,„^ 

com.  to  judgment.'  '»^V.-'.  mode™  iyyA,.'--,  /,^^ 


CHAPTER  IX 
Inflexion  or  Nouns. — I.    Gendes. 

81.  Nouns  are  inflected,  that  ii  to  say,  they  undergo 
•  change  of  form,  to  indicate  Gender,  Number,  and 
Case.  In  English  however  these  distinctions  are  often 
made  without  any  inflexion. 

82.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction  which  we  find 
existing  in  the  sentient  creatures  aratind  us;  they  are 
male  or  female.  Geiider  is  a  grammatical  distinction 
which  we  make  in  words,  correspondi-.g,  in  English,  to 
the  natural  distinction  in  the  sentient  creatures.  Words 
are  masculine  or  feminine  according  as  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  male  or  female.  The  names 
of  the  things  around  us  which  are  without  sex,— and  such 
names  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  nouns  in  our 
vocabulary,— are  said  to  be  of  neuter  gender,  U  of  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine  gender.  Some  nouns  are  used  to 
denote  objects  of  either  sex,  such  as  parent,  sovereign, 
painter,  attendant.  These  nouns  are  said  to  be  of  common 
gender. 

83.  Comparing  gender  in  English  with  gender  as  we 
tee  it  in  Latin  or  German,  we  note  these  points  of 
difference. 

1.    In  English,  gender   corresponds  with   sez. 


««!«  «re  denoted  b»  n,       i- 

noun,.  i„,„i„«,  .Igs'Ty  :';«":""„:,'''"•'•• '^'■•■»''''« 
German  i„.„,„,,,^  thing,  ,«  X'  h  ^  J"  ^"^  «' 
«  feminine  nou-«.  X,  fh°  r  ^'"'"«<'  bynjMct.line 
awculine;  «,.  •«  thing' hfl^'i^H"'"  ^or  'mount^n'  i' 

2'^''-  ••  fork/  is  feminine-  V       '^°°"'    '*  m^culine: 

<""'<:r  which  wc  r..r„  .    ■     '''  ^y  P'^nificiion    •  «  ?  ***  *» 

life  Md  kI    Th  „™   °  '"""'"""^  "bjco,  „rf  h™  1  "*""  "f  'P*"* 

»•    Another  point  „f        ""*  VP""'™  i„  e„jU^   " 

I-tin  or  German', "this  Th^riln'''"^'"  ^'■«""'  «<« 
"ons  marking  gender  in  the  adje^^"'^"  P"'*"'  '"flw- 
bave  no  inflexions  of  gender   „,''"'  °"  «dject.ves 

earning  Enf;lish  there  afe  onlv  tl  • "''  '^»'  *  fo^'gner 
tion  m  reference  to  gend«   on  '  °  P°'"''  '^q^Wng  atlen' 


84. 
w.  E.  a 


Gender  is  the  form  of  «  - 

=.a  o™  of  aaoun  or  pronoun 


■   I 
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correaponding  in  English  to  the  acx  of  the  thing 
named. 

We  have  in  English  three  wajrt  of  making  a  ditiinc- 
don  in  language  corresponding  to  tb«  Uil'lctcuce  of  mi 
in  the  object*  thetnsclveii 

I.    By  Inflexion. 

t.    By  Compoiition. 

3.    By  using  an  entirely  different  word. 

85.  (i)  Gender  marked  by  Inflexion.  The  luf 
fixer,  i.t.  tlie  terminationf,  or  endin^ii,  of  wuids  inUicuting 
gender  may  lie  classified  tlius ; 

-ster,  in  tpinsUr 
•en,   in  vixtn 

•ess,   Norman  French,  tounkst 
■trix,  Latin,  tatairix 
-inc,  Creek,  heroine;    German,  land- 
gravine 
•a,      Italian  or  Spanish,  tt^nora,  m- 
/ania 


Of  English  origin    i 


Of  Foreign  origin 


88.    Remarks  on  these  forms. 

Tht  native  English  nffixes  -tftr  and  -en  turrlva  with  thdr  fcmlniae 
foic*  only  in  the  woid*  ifiiulir  and  vixm.  Sfinilir  properly  li^nifiet 
a  female  sfinntr,  but  now  meant  'an  unmarried  woman.'  In  proper 
lumei,  luch  ai  Wtbtttr  and  Bremtir  (feminine*  respectively  of  wtavcr 
and  irettHif\  the  form  itill  existi,  at  it  does  in  the  wordi  tafittr,  malliler, 
bat  the  lignification  of  the  tufiit  has  disappeared.  In  tritistir,  jmmg- 
Iter,  gtmatir,  it  it  employe''  with  an  idea  of  depreciation  or  contempt. 
So  completely  hat  the  original  force  of  the  ending  been  lost  that  to  the 
feminine  forms  ttnpter  and  uamittr  we  have  added  the  inflexion  -«>, 
mailing  angitrm  and  seamstress,  words  which  are  open  to  the  twofold 
objection  that  they  are  (a)  double-feminlnes,  (b)  hybridt,  i.4.  they  con- 
tain elementt  bonowed  from  different  languages,  the  original  words 
being  of  English  origin  and  the  suffix  •tss  coming  from  the  French. 

In  vuuH  two  things  are  to  be  noticed;  (o)  the  appeannc*  of  yiix  is 
the  farm  V9X ;  to  this  day  a  Somersetshire  labourer  uses  v  in  place  of  7 
Ib  many  wocdt)  the  Authorised  Tmulatioo  of  the  Bible  preserves  for 


*"^«.    Occ»p..ion.  onet"«r»td   a  ^Jf     '  '''''"  *"■  ""*"». 
-i.ho„,„,^,j  being  ,"d',o   h:''fii«"r*.h°i  ^"S"'''  """""^ 

d,„kau.    Th.  fc„,i„i„e  of  «*■„'  „  „  "  'T*  '"""  ""•  *■«»    , 
•oot  of  thta  word  occit.  i^  _      f  "«ry«,„  i,  mankimt,,     1 

'l.e  VOW.I  weakened  „  in, hl^^J^,^:!'^  !]"""'"*  of  """rmO, 
gel  the  .bbreviaied  form  Jl/iu  '^™"'"""""'  "'  -"r.     From  uiu/rtu  w« 

87.    (i)   Gender  marked  by  comoositinfi     un. 
we  make  a  new  ,vord  by  joinine  to^th^r  ♦  ^*" 

existing  words  we  JnZf  '°^**'"'  *w<»  <>'  more 
the  re,.!..ng  Z.*:  "^Xou^  Thu?I??  "f 
./-mm,,  «,«,;,..^,,  „e  compounds  each  rf^'  ft 
word,  ha,  a  meaning  by  itscit  Compare  wJh'^es/  h! 
^OTdauMores,.  formed  from  a,M,r  by  addL   a.    V 

We  can  such  a  ^Zl'Z^s  l^^^^  »  ^"^ 

The  distinctkn  marked  h»  thM.  i™. 
Compoaitionmayb.«idtoeom,>,^  pr«es«a  of  Inffexion  at 

form  of  .  word  whS.  «„l™3!  Z"yT  ""'"',"'"' ""  gender  u  .^ 

meaning.    Tie  indication  of  Kenderbfln«-T°"  """«""  ">«" 

--..p.o«..*«,.«b.i^^Sm::^»2rrt'i^'Z 


I      ! 
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foui  comcn  of  the  definiiion.  The  remaining  method  i.  not  •  gram- 
matical process:  in  such  paii»  of  words  as  Irotktr,  mlir;  bey,  gtrll 
Ml,  «m,  the  difTerencc  of  gender  U  marlced,  not  hy  »  modification 
in  the  />rm  of  one  of  the  word.,  but  by  the  use  of  word.  whoUy 
unconnected  with  each  other. 

88.  (3)  Gender  marked  by  the  Use  of  Different 
Words.  As  examples  of  these  correlatives,  or  pairs  of 
words  not  grammatically  connected,  take  the  following  in 
addition  to  those  given  above:— ioar,  sow;  dud,  doe; 
bullock  ox  steer,  heifer;  colt,  filly  ;  drake,  duck;  earl,  countess; 
drone,  queen^ee;  gaffer,  gammer;  gander,  goose;  hart,  roe 
or  hind;  monk,  nun;  ram,  ewe;  sire, dam;  wizard,  witch; 
sloven,  slut;  bachelor,  maid  or  spinster. 

These  words  deserve  notice: 

Drate  was  once  end-rake ;  the  end  was  the  significant  part,  meaning 
dtuk,  aa  Entt  does  in  German  to-day,  and  the  rake  was  a  mere  suffix, 
meaning 'lord'  or  'male.'  Thus  two-thiids  of  the  important  part,  the 
toot,  have  been  lost,  and  one-thiid,  a  single  letter,  has  been  kepi,  with 
the  whole  of  the  mascuUne  ending.  It  i»  as  if  the  word  actress  were 
decapitated  and  reducefl  to  tress. 

lord  is  loaf-ward,  •  bread-guardian '  i  lady  contains  the  same  root 
&11/,  and  possibly  meant  originally 'loaf-knesdei.'  .      .v     . 

Caffer  is  a  corruption  of  'grandfather,'  gammir  of  'grandmother. 

Sir=sirt=ienu>r;  madam=nuadtimina,'my\aAy.'  ,    ,.  , 

m>ardeaj>^  from  Old  Eng.  wis,  'wise,'  with  suffix  padded, 
■ot  from  the  English  tmie*,  though  both  words  have  originally  theaaiM 

loot. 

Wamanmmfi-\-maH,  not  'wife  e^man,'  but  'wife-person. 

89.  It  is  evident  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  feminine 
is  formed  from  the  masculine.  In  the  following 
words  this  order  i»  reversed: 

Bridegroom,  the  masculine  of  Mde,  was  originally  iryd-guma,  of 
•brides-man,'  in  German  brautigam.    Guma  meant  'a  man'  in  Old 

English.  .       .'  t 

Gander  comes  from  the  same  root  *a  goose,  the  German  for  which 

It  guns.    IbBdiai  crept  in  between  the  •  and  the  last  syllable,  u  in 

UKdtr  and  gender  (Latin  lentr,  gen-er-U). 
Widower  hat  been  formed  from  widff^ 
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Questions, 

/«,  tut.  *    '  •'~'^*>  "oi-fuu,  uaalar,  ctar,  nUlan, 

mpms,  ejctcutru.  corrapondmg  to  Juti,  /uifir,  gnu, 

4.    Give  two  «.^p,„  „„d„  «ch  of  U.e  foUowi«g  h«d.^ 
(I)     Nouns  of  conmongemler-  "«n«ai.-_ 

^..    No««.  U.  Which  the  .e„.;i„a.i„,  .«^  ,,  „,,„„  .  ^^^^ 

fcojief"""  "»  -""^  "»  — ulin.  has  been  fo™.d  ^  ^ 
(4)    Feminine  Nouns  without  corresponding  masculine. 


S6 


it 


It     ! 
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CHAPTER   X. 
Inflixion  or  Nouns. — II.    Numbbb. 

90.  Number  is  an  inflexion  which  shows 
whether  we  are  speaking  of  one  thing  or  of  mor« 
than  one. 

When  we  speak  of  one  thing,  the  fonn  of  the  noun 
is  singular ;  when  of  more  than  one  thing,  the  form  of  the 
noun  is  plural.  In  Greek  there  was  a  dual  number  with 
leparate  inflexions,  used  when  two  things  were  spoken  of, 
and  English  once  had  a  dual  number  in  the  personal 
pronouns.  But  the  absence  of  a  dual  from  modem  English 
is  not  a  matter  for  regret  It  is  enough  to  distinguish 
between  one  and  more  than  one;  to  distinguish  between 
one,  two,  and  more  than  two,  is  a  needless  retinement 

91.  The  ways  of  forming  plurals  in  English  nouns  are 
shown  in  the  following  classified  scheme,  which  should  be 
learnt  by  heart  :— 

Table  of  Plural  Forms. 

L  Add  -s  to  the  singular. 

II.  Add  -es  to  the  singular  of— 

/I.  Nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant,  vK,  t,  f,  li,  *,  eh. 

I «.  Noam  ending  in  /  or  /•,  if  of  English  origin  ud  preceded 

4  by  /  or  by  a  long  vowel ;  change  /  into  v. 

|(.  Noun*  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  coaunaol  |  change  /  into  ^ 

I4.  Some  Douna  ending;  in  », 
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III.  Archaic  or  Old  English  forms  i 

!i.    Add  -tn,  ax-tn. 
«.     Add -tr,  eUU-(^.m. 
!•    Cbuige  the  vowel :  mim,  gam, 

IV.  Foreign  forms: 

U-    Modern;  iam/itii,  madama.       '^^"^ 

82.    Remarks  on  the  Table  of  Plural  Porms. 

IsloC^ZitV'^J'V^  like  r/i'/.^«,  o,  caiU^am  take.  ,. 

^"I'erE^gSr^t^t?  •"  ""'^'"" ""'"""''  ■'  ^  "^^^ 

pro™ «i™olL°"  w"  l""'  "'°"8l'  -e  .dd  ,  fa,  writing,  w.  often  ^i  .  i„ 
pronunciation     We  hare  seen  that  if  »  surd  ,  is  added  to  a  word 

A,TZ.  T„  •  ^^'  *5''  •'°'  «  Prano-nce  these  words  ,/**,. 
Ku^d^fln  P™"™""  ">'">  '/«/',  A«".  -Sof-tr,  preserving  the  tni^ 
iound  of  the*,  would  be  to  obscure  the  noun,  thenuelvea. 

^  n.     This  infleaon  in  t  it  ■  survival  of  the  older  form  of  the  plural 

mak";  tJ^I  inflexion  «  M  «  separate  .yllable  it  necessarily  retained  to 
mate  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  sound.  For  if  we  add  , 
to  word,  with  .,,,  M,  *,  or  <k,  for  their  l.^t  letter,  such  as  gas,  lopl 
tmk,  tu,  thurch,  the  ,  thus  added  cannot  be  pronounced*  As  we 
i-^rt^  «n.«bbreviation  of  *,,  so  «„rds  ending  in  x really  end  in 
really  ,  compound  of  /+M.  «,  the  sibilants  enumerated  above  are 

«ad.'^L'  Th^'f^"""^  "■  "  """'  <=»">P««««1.  y"  some  wordt 
^^  ,.  /■•' 'o''»«'"8  nouns  illustrate  the  rule:  Uaf,  loaf,  calf,  wne. 

^^■/f'^'^-  "O"*'  "«  °'  '^"K'*''>  ""iein  and  the  vo«l  is  lonS 
or.  If  short,  the  /  It  preceded  by  I.    On  the  other  hand,  the  long  vowel 

'^^ZIJ'S'J^!"  "«  f""»*«l  by  -""=  these  word,  lake  /. 
Ataf,  though  of  Enghilt  ongw  and  with  long  vowel,  ha.  tor  iu  phinl 


%\ 
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both  tiava  and  ilaffi.  Slnjt,  safe,  brief,  ehUf,  proof,  take  t  conform 
»bly  with  the  rule,  us  ihcy  are  not  of  English  origin,  but  come  from  the 
French.  But  beef  is  exceptional  in  mailing  beevts,  as  it  ii  a  French 
word.  Wharf,  dwarf,  scarf,  lurf,  are  found  with  plurals  in  both  forms, 
fs  and  vet. 

J.  There  ii  hardly  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  exception  to  the 
role  rc>pci;iing  nouns  endin  »  xny.  A  word  like  solih')uy,  which  makes 
its  plural  in  its,  looks  as  if  it  were  an  exception,  but  it  rcully  follows  the 
rule,  for  the  combination  qn  lias  the  force  of  kw,  which  is  a  consonantal 
sound.  Perhaps  the  only  established  exception  is  flys,  meaning 
'carri3n''5,'  and  inn-keepers  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  refraining  from 
adveriiaing  'Flits  on  hire.'  Some  words  in  cy  are  occasionally  found 
with  their  plural  in  its,  t^.  mmits,  but  it  is  better  to  spell  them  accord- 
iag  to  the  rule. 

4.  With  regard  to  nouns  in  »,  it  is  difficmlt  to  discover  any  principle 
which  determines  whether  their  plurals  are  in  /  or  in  is.  Many  of  our 
words  in  a  are  of  Italian  origin,  and  thrse  take  s,  as  do  all  nouns  in  w. 
The  nouns  in  0  which  take  ts  are  usually  of  earlier  introtluclion.  Car/fa 
teko,  htm,  potato,  mgro,  take  ts:  canto,  solo,  alio,  piano,  folio,  oralorit, 
take;. 

Observation  and  practice  are  required  to  enable  as  to  form  the 
plurals  of  nouns  in/or  in  0  correctly.  Ktdes  are  of  little  or  no  use  for 
the  purpose.  Slill  it  is  our  business  in  dealing  with  grammar  to  search 
out  the  principles,  if  such  there  are,  on  which  the  rules  are  based, 
tlthough  the  rules  when  we  get  them  may  be  insufficient  guides. 

ni.  Old  English  forms,  other  than  ts  and  1,  which  survive  in 
modern  English  are  few. 

I.  OxtH  is  the  only  modem  English  word  which  presents  us  with 
the  form  m  simply.  Chicken  is  not  a'  plural  form,  though  it  is  used  as 
such  in  country  districts.  J^ini  is  a  double  plural :  cow  in  Old  English 
modified  its  vowel  to  form  the  plural  and  became  cy,  as  mouse  becomes 
mire,  and  the  plural  inflexion  en  was  also  added.  Swine  however  is  not 
the  plural  of  sow.  In  Old  Knglish  several  neuter  nouns  of  one  syllable, 
such  as  swint,  sheep,  detr,  folk,  imderwent  no  change  of  their  singular 
form  when  they  were  used  in  the  plural  number. 

1.  Child-tr-tn  is  a  double  plural,  the  er  being  one  sign  of  the  plural 
«rd  the  m  another.  No  other  word  preserves  for  us  the  inflexion  tr 
with  a  plural  force.  Brethren  is  a  double  plural,  brother  having  already 
muditied  its  vowel  to  mark  the  plural,  before  en  was  added.  But  the 
•*■  in  brithren,  unlike  the  r  in  clitUren,  belongs  to  the  original  word, 
and  is  not  an    iflexion. 

^.  There  are  only  six  nouns,  in  addition  to  the  double  forms  men* 
tioneu  above,  which  change  their  vowel  to  mark  Uw  plural:  mtast,foi*. 
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time,  make  the  plamiro"  nwtJr  no,,^  '  '"""'  "°  '^"''  »'"<'• 

or  «!?«,«  instead  rf«v„„/,""'°"'=  "''  "'"'  "f  ««W™/, 

It  is  only  ia  the'^Ungua  Jo/re  "onfhatwC™^  "f ""  P'"™"'  '■"« 
of  babies  as  •  olumn  nttl.  IT .         .  ""  ""='=  '^"™s.    We  speak 

T.=  forms  ,wC««/^^?i"fdiXTu«i;:"°'''''^ 

™  °^'   J^°  '■°"o»'i"g  paragraphs  contain  illustrations  of 
vartous  kmds  of  anomaly  in  .he  number  of  nouns 
Anomaly  means  'unevenness,'  or  irregularity.' 

chinie'oTLT' "' ""' '°  ""^  ^'"'^'  -'*"-* 

re4  slnglir"  "''"''''■  *•*  '^  ^'"'^  ""*  "* 

rf  i°e  o'lgi^'irr^  "°"''  ""  '"■""•  "S"  "f  •>«  P>->  but  is  a  part 
0^tt^^----M-^^.om.. 

th.Sjec'u;"4r„'  E"n;,ir  ''°"'  *'  ''""»''  -^«.  '"-Sh  we  had 

.dje^u;=  •rbis^tri,\sr;„':,'\ti-ra'" ''™ 
^s>i^r^^::^^aij:ii^^-~"^^^^^ 

-^:^n=r^ar'^t.^^-r:i':^-^ 
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in  Mcoidmce  with  mage  if  wc  regard  them  u  sifiRnloT  or  «a  plural,  we 
ihould  place  a  verb  afler  them  and  also  observe  wliclher  •'  ey  are  more 
appropriately  qualified  by  this  or  Ikiu,  muck  or  many.  Joes  it  sound 
more  natural  to  say  'This  odds  is  too  great,'  or  'Theae  odds  are  loo 
great'?  to  say  'Much  pains  has  been  taken,'  ot  'Many  paina  have  been 
Uken'?    The  usage  of  different  people  may  vary. 

Uathimatics,  pkyswt,  itatia,  and  several  similar  words  are  plural 
forms  taken  from  Greek  adjective*.  A  century  ago  they  were  followed 
by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  and  polities  continues  to  uke  a  verb  in  the 
pluraL  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  fclilia,  theae  nouns  ate 
now  used  aa  aingulai  words* 

(4)  Some  nouns  change  their  meaning  in  the 
Plural. 

Domino  means  •»  mask,'  Jomiiua  'a  game':  vafotir  meana  'steam,' 
vapours  'ill-humour':  eompast  'a  mariner's  compass,'  compasia  'instru- 
ments for  measuring'!  vesper  'evening,'  xiesftrs  'evening  •eivice't  good 
means '  benefit,'  gooJt  means  '  chattela.' 

(5)  A  few  nouns  have  two  forms  of  the  Plural 
with  different  meanings,  the  ordinary  form  being 
plural  and  the  anomalous  form  having  a  collective  force. 

Pennies  means  separate  coins,  penee  is  collective  1  'Can  you  give  me 
rix  pennies  for  this  sixpence?'  Brother  has  the  collective  pluial 
irethren,  meaning  members  of  the  same  community.  Die,  '»  iUmp,' 
makes  a  plural  dies,  'stamps,'  and  a  collective  dice,  'cubes'  used  in 
gambling.  Cloth  makes  cloths,  signifying  different  kinds  or  dilTeteut 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  also  clothes,  the  collectisn  of  one's  garment*.  Fish 
has  for  its  plural ^/i«:  'The  multitude  were  fed  with  a  itm fishes';  but 
for  its  colIective/M:  'He  brought  home  a  large  basket  of  fish.'  The 
word  pea  has  lost  the  1  in  the  singular  by  mistake :  in  the  French  pots 
it  is  still  visible.  But  in  its  reduced  form  it  has  a  plural  ptat, '  This  pod 
contains  six  peas,' and  a  collective /«a«,  as  in  'pease  pudding.' 

Index  and  genius  have  diflurcnt  plural  forms,  neither  of  which  is 
however  collective.  Imdais  means  'more  '.han  one  table  of  contents'; 
geniuses  'more  than  one  person  of  genius.'  But  indices  means  certain 
•algebraical  signs,'  and  genii  'fabulous  spirits.' 

(6)    Some  nouns  have  no  PluraL 

This  is  because  their  meaning  excludes  the  idea  of  pluiality.  We 
taw  that  abstract  nouns,  while  they  remain  abstract,  cannot  be  used  in 
the  pluraL  Many  of  theae  nouns  do  occur  in  the  plural,  but  they  have 
then  ceased  to  be  abstract  and  have  become  concrete  f;cneral  names. 
Observation  alone  will  show  us  which  nouns  are  used  iu  this  double  way 


'^FLEXION  OF  NOUNS.-n.  NUMBER.     „ 
which";!? u^rjl'on^f'  *f""*'>'>^.  "'"-'.  «  .b.t~t  noun. 

♦nurf,  ^M«   ue  never  Dlural     Tii«  «.„       /     '"•^•^<  g"",  pcui», 
alwiv.  .,v™i  piurai.     iTie  names  of  some  diMasa  aliio  am 

(7)  Some  nouns  have  no  Singular. 

nl-T'T'  "°""'/«"«e  "-ingi  composed  of  separate  part^  and  the  «»-. 

(8)  Plural  of  Compound  nouns. 

Jl    ^J"*"  "«  combination  of  parts  is  so  complete  thai  we  r«M  th. 

■■  t,   hlliiT''"  ""  •"',°^  composition  is  broaght  prominently  before 

».    Nouns  compounded  with  man  form  their  Dlnral  b,  .^   ..rf.i. 
^««/«w«.  are  unconnected  with  «,«.^   '^*^"'  '^'""^ 
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(9)  How  shall  we  form  the  Plural  of  (a)  Mist  Brown, 
and  of  (t)  Mr  Smith  ? 

(a)  We  may  «.i»  (i)  The  Afltt  Brmnii,  or  (1)  The  Mhus  Bmm, 
or  conceiwbly,  though  u  a  fact  we  never  do  ay  to,  n)  The  Miiia 
Brmini.  The  usual  form  ii  the  fatt, '  The  Mitt  Brawm;  in  which  we 
must  regard  Miss-Brovin  ai  a  complele  compocind,  like  tptrnful,  which 
Ukei  the  liRn  of  the  plural  at  the  end.  The  sccimd  form,  'The  Mi«a 
Br<mn'  eorrespondi  in  iu  type  to  mirls-martial.  Mist  being  reRanled 
as  the  noun,  and  Brown  dwindling  away  10  an  adjective  in  it<  force.  In 
the  third  form,  'The  Misia  Brmms,'  we  have  a  mode  of  expression 
aralogoai  to  terds-jmticn,  *tie  two  nouni  bein;,'  in  apposition  and  each 
of  them  taking  the  inflexion. 

(b)  Similarly  we  may  say  In  practice  either  'The  Mr  Smithi,'  ot 
•The  Messrs  (Messieurs)  Smith.'  The  iTrammatical  justilication  of  then 
■Iternaiivc  loinu  the  reader  can  (upply  lur  himself. 


w 


QuiSTiONS. 

I.  Write  the  pTurals  of  Cirman,  Dutehmam,  Ktrmm,  tiny,  titny, 
cttant,  roof,  rttf,  cuckoo,  buffalo,  formula,  radiui,  crocus,  d,uum,  aiit, 
appendix,  genus,  icrict,  virtuoto,  criterion,  modem,  diUttanU. 

t.  Write  the  plurals  of  fay,  journey,  difficulty,  colloquy,  chief,  ilc^, 
quarto,  die,  cloth,  half,  son-in-law.  Mitt  Williami. 

J.  Write  the  plurals  of  bullerfty,  ihelf,  wharf,  ox,  man-of-vmr, 
oasis,  index,  timiU,  automaton,  ttraium,  focm,  caucut,  Itrminui,  cargo, 
fortmaitteau, 

4.  Show  how  the  addition  of  the  plural  lign  -I  entirely  alten  the 
meaning  of  some  English  nouni. 

5.  Greek  adjectives  tnpply  na  with  the  fonns  Ai^V,  dynamic,  optic, 
mtlttphysic,  rhelorit,  physic,  politic.  To  which  of  these  is  an  t  added  to 
make  the  name  of  a  science? 

6.  Write  the  plurals  of  tirife,  topai,  sob,  oeho,  Mary,  fifo,  turiau, 
ott,  specits,  dlipsit,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus. 

Mention  some  nouns  about  whose  nlural  forms  there  is  variety  of 
nsagc.  and  some  which  have  been  taken  far  pluala  though  really 
singulars. 

7.  The  following  nouns  have  two  meanings  In  the  plural  but  1  nly 
ime  in  the  singular.  Give  thcif  plural  meanings  i— custom,  ipictacU, 
manner,  effett. 

8.  The  following  nouns  vary  in  meaning  according  as  they  are 
Angular  or  plural.  What  meaning  has  fiwh  of  them  in  the  plural? 
taitf/orct,  iron,  content,  draught,  io^. 


INFLEXION  OF  NOUNS.-//.    NrsfBy.R.    „ 

iuimon,  ,lu.p,  Jjcpenc,,  Hank.'  '  '  ^"-  f""'"*'  •""■"'» 

Cive  a  nuon  for  your  answer  when  yon  can 

".    Are  the  verb!  right  in  thcMKntcncM? 

r:^t;t^tieS:  --- ^^-^^^^'^^.^^ 

Mention  some  i,  uns  which  have  only  >  un..,',i«  t 
which  have  only  a  plural  lorm.  °        '°™'  ""^  "»• 

13-    In  what  nimber  would  you  put  the  verb  wliiVI.  i.  . 

piuimi  Kue,  (a)  a  plural  scn.,c  without  a  plural  mflcxion. 
-m^undru^'  """'"'•  "»  '•"''  ""  "»  fo"-'-  of  .he  plural  M 

18.    Isthereanvlhinff  wroii- in  sDciLi,,,,  „«•  I.  ,    ■         ■_ 
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CHAPTER  XL 


iNFtsxioM  or  Nouns.— III.  Casb. 


II 


94.  Ir  we  examine  the  following  sentencei,  we  shall 
•ee  that  they  contain  various  assertions  about  a  thing  called 
a  town,  which  stands  in  different  relations  to  other  things 
called  tntmus,  walls,  or  anums/anees.  '  TTu  town  admitted 
tht  enemy.'  '  Tie  enemy  took  tAe  town.'  'The  walls  of  the 
bnvn  were  destroyed.'  'T>-'i  circumstance  was  beneficial 
to  the  town.'  *  The  enemy  were  driven  away  from  the  town.' 
Thus,  in  the  first  sentenr  s  we  say  that  the  town  did  some- 
thing to  the  enemy, — not,  of  course,  the  word  town  to  the 
^aiA enemy;  Trhat  occuned  was  done  by  a  thing  to  a  thing, 
not  by  a  word  to  a  word.  In  the  second,  we  say  that  the 
town  occupied  a  different  relation  towards  the  enemy,  and 
the  enemy  did  something  to  the  town.  Now,  when  we 
employ  language  to  record  these  events,— when  we  make 
assertions  about  these  things, — we  use  nouns  to  name 
the  things  and  verbs  to  make  our  statements,  and  we 
may  then  say  that  just  as  the  things  stand  in  different 
relations  to  other  things  and  to  acts,  so  our  nouns 
stand  in  different  relations  to  other  nouns  and  to 
verbs.  There  is  an  indefinite  number  of  these  relations, 
expressed  in  English  for  the  most  part  by  prepositions. 
We  can  say  M  the  town,  through  the  town,  acrois,  dtjvn, 
111',  over,  under,  round  the  town,  and  so  on,  marking  in  eve?; 
instance  some  fresh  relation. 


rifFLBXioff  OF  muNs.-in.  casb.     „ 

teV«TL    ^       ,^'*'""  ""  "«  ""d  'l""vn  M  we  a« 

«h«  word,  m  the  sentence,  whilst  the  preposition.  °/l 
/»»<«,  express  the  same  relations  of /<w«  ^  ^ 

did  «  .k!  .^  u      '^  "''"'*  "^  prepositions  cases  ■   if  «r. 

«rf  «««««.- ^        '-^^  *  ""^"^  "*  0°  more  «>*«i  than 
•"^**l' *»  "^  ««•*•«  wAw,  are  esse*  '**»"«a 


*•         \   Kl 


Horn,  Iowa 
I   r.  lowii'l 
town 


ffi    SLBMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GKAMMAK. 

00.    How  many  cases  h»ve  w«  tbta  in  BagliA 
nouns  and  pronouns? 

In  amwer  to  thii  question,  let  ui  write  out  the  decltniw 
of  lawn  and  A*. 

Fhir,  Shf     1*^ 

tOWM  k*         tiMjr 

towiu'  hit        I'  -ste 

lowoa  Urn       thea 

It  if  clear  that  the  pronoun  ht  it  better  off  than  As 
noun  in  iti  «upply  of  case-irflexioni.     fft.  Mil,  kirn,  at* 
three  genuine  case*,  just  ai  much  a*  urbt,  uriit,  urbim,  are 
genuine  cases.    But  it  i«  otherwise  with  the  noun.     Tvwii, 
nominative,  is  indistinguishable  in  form  from  lown,  objec- 
tive.   The  form  of  the  word  lovm  does  not  show  iti  rela- 
tion  to  the  rest  of  (he  sentence :  the  position  of  the  word, 
or  iti  context,  shows  its  relation.    We  must  not  how- 
ever interpret  our  definition  too  rigorously.    If  we  found 
ourselves  without  the  means  of  drawing  the  fundamental 
distinction   between  subject  and  object,  because  of  the 
absence  of  an  inntxion,  parsing  and  analysis  would  be 
reduced  to  absurdity.    The  fact  if,  the  definition  tuiu  an 
inflexional  language  like  Latin  niuch  better  than  it  suiti 
a  no'i-inflexional  language  like  English.     Even  in  Latin 
there  are  many  nouns  in  which  the  strict  application  of  the 
definition  would  land  us  in  confusion.     Neuter  nouns  of  the 
Fourth  Declension,  like  (omu,  have  an  inflexion  only  in  the 
genitive  of  the  singular  number,  cornui:  al.  the  other  singular 
forms  are  the  same  as  the  nominative.    Yet  we  speak  of  the 
accuiative,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  cornu,  and  in  like 
manner  w«5  speak  of  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  of  English  nouns,  though  there  is  but  one  firm 
to  express  two  relations. 

97.    The  Nominative  case  is  the  form  of  a  noon 
when  it  stands  as  subject  of  a  verb. 

•  T/u  towH  admitted  the  enemy  t '  T<i<  tmn  was  taken,' 


llfFLEXlO!^  OF  NOVXS.-.m.   CASE.      „ 

Addresi.    'WflitJi'  .7^     'u      ^'  Nominative   of 

•  The  enemy  S  ^  J:  I  ?!rJ:'  7»  «  P-P^'tion. 
rou,n  i.  .aid  ,0  be  in  ,h  obS'ive  cZ^rnTV"""-' 
•entente  because  it  -eDre!.i.n,.T„    .  ',       ""*  '^°""" 

A'o*,  in  th.  latter  Jr^n  """J""  *'"'=''  ">«  enemy 

^^  .  «  tn     .tter  because  .t  comes  after  the  preposuion 

'He^trjrx*'- ^^h^rt?''  •^■■^^  "•"^'*-*=' 

called  Indi«ct  Obiectl^  L;"'*  "''  "f'  '*'"•  ''^'«-  "« 
Direct  Object^  V^LJ  \''°'^'  """"'  '"''•  "'  ""ed 
flexion,  WM  S  i!T'HV.'''"""=  ""''  ^''^  <'»"''"  !■»- 

impe«on.l  verbs  «..«  S/  «.^"""?'  ""'^*'*'""«J  'he 

7 
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This  relation  may  be  expressed  by  the  inflexion  't  or  by 
the  preposition  of.  We  may  say  Ih*  Kings  crown,  tht 
Kings  execution,  or  the  croian  of  the  King,  the  execution  of  tht 
King.  The  form  Kings  is  a  possessive  case:  the  expre*. 
tion  of  the  King  is  no  case  at  all,  any  more  than  to,  from,  if, 
with,  in,  round  the  King  are  cases. 

The  apostrophe  before  the  *  is  no  part  of  the 
inflexion  or  case:  it  is  merely  an  orthographical 
device  to  show  that  a  letter,  *,  has  been  thrown  out,  or 
turned  away.  {Apostrophe  means  '  a  turning  away.')  In 
Wednesday  the  t  is  still  present :   Wednes-day  -  Wodin's  day. 

M.  Fmnation  of  tht  Posussivt  eau.—To  form  the  possessive  c«M 
singular  add  '*.  i  j         «* 

To  form  the  possessive  case  plural  add  V  if  the  plural  do«»  not 
already  end  in  / 1  if  it  already  ends  in  »,  add  the  apostrophe  only.       ^ 

So,  sing,  tmm,  tmm's;  plur.  tnms,  irjim'.  Thus  in  sound  tcwHt, 
ttwns,  tnmf  are  indistinguishable.  But  if  we  add  the  's  to  «  singular 
noun  endmg  in  the  singular  in  an  »  sound,  ot  sibilant,  we  pronounce 
the  'j  as  a  separate  syllable:  thus  actresit  U  pronounced  just  like 
a€trma  or  actresses'. 

The  possessive  sirgular  of  a  noun  ending  In  a  sibilant  is  frequently 
formed  by  adding  the  apostrophe  witliout  the  ■$,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
cecurret  e  of  the  >  sound :  but  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
We  say  'Jesus'  brothos,'  'Sophocles'  tragedies,"  'for  goodness"  sake, 
'for  conscience"  sake.'  But  we  more  commonly  sound  the  »  and  write 
•St  James's  Square," Mr  Jones's,'  'St  Thomas's  Hospital,'  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pronunciation.  •    »  •. 

Compound  nouns  uke  the  possessive  inflexion  »  at  the  end  of  the 
word:  sm-in-lcm's,  maH-tf-tuat'i.  When  we  use  several  words  to  form 
•  name,  we  put  the  t  after  the  last,  treating  the  name  as  a  compound 
word,  though  it  has  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  as  such.  Thus  we  8.iy 
'  The  prime  minister  iif  England's  le'idence,'  'I  got  this  at  Martiail 
and  Snelgrmis;  '  He  is  in  /"riff ,  Wateihouse  &•  Co.'s  oflice." 

Even  nouns  in  apposition  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion.  When 
one  noun  is  used  to  explain  another,  it  is  put  in  the  same  case,  generally 
in  the  same  number,  and  if  possible  in  the  same  gender.  In  the  ex- 
pressions Queen  Victoria,  Turner  the  baker,  the  noun  Victoria  explains 
quitn,  and  baktr  explains  Turner.  But  when  we  use  these  expressions 
is  the  possessive  case,  we  almost  invariably  drop  the  apposition  and 
eomreit  the  two  nouns  into  a  compound.  We  might  indeed  say  'This 
is  Victma'i,  the  ./ucen's,  crown:'  'I  buy  my  bread  at  Tunut's,  th* 
ttiei't,  shop'  I  these  bmm  illustrate  apposition  and  an  perfectly  giaB- 


mFZExroAT  OP  muN&-m.  case.     ^ 

-"nd  .he  details  conta^fed-nthre^r  '"^'""*  "*  '^ 

ir»m.Obj.  o«         oxeo 
/Wfiw.        oxt      oxeo'k 


A!wj.  04^.  eonscience 
«««/.        coiucienceX 
•r  conscience* 

«»».  mj.    lon-in-law 
"lua.        »on-in-law'i 


Sing. 
mouse 
■Doiue't 

Pbir. 

consciencei 
cooicicDcei^ 


miot 
auset 


'™"-  %■    J«ma 

■'»««"•        Jamej', 

•rjames'i 


Sing. 
Heniy  VIII. 
Hemy  VIII.% 


Kur. 

■ons-in-lair 
•oo«-iQ.]aw'f 


TJelutoftheUroiii 
^MUutoftheluroiu' 


•  No-  .  w  ^-  ,  "■*  preposition  «/? 

the  use  of  -x^  We  al  ^  f"  *"  '^°"'  "'■■"'"  to 
•the  cap  of  the  boy'^hJY  ^''}\  '"'•  ^^^  «P.'  or 
If  .the  horse/  f„aZ,  *    'fP!:'  .''"^'V  "  ''"e  brid" 


-,    — ■'«"'"«  s  platform.'  '     — 

«nd  of  personified  objects  ThoTt  *"  "^'"^  *•»'"«» 
«y  conform  .0  thisSJle  °  f  ""."''«'=  '^'^  "<« 
wch  phiMes  .3  'a  year's  aS'  <  "'*'  "'^  '^°"°  •»  '^  « 
««>«Uooper3onifi'::^:,tjr^'»-!^JJ-..th„^ 


.>  'I 


lee  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLTSH  GRAMMAK. 

100.  A  qnsint  error  WM  formerly  prevalent  that  this  'i  wu  •  cor- 
nption  of  his :  that  John's  book  was  a  degenerate  form  of  John  kit  book. 
In  the  Prayer- Hook  we  find  the  expression  *Jtsus  Christ  hi^  sakt* 
A^'hatever  may  be  the  origin  of  phrases  of  this  form,  two  considerations 
disprove  the  theory  that  the  's  of  the  posstssive  was  a  corruption  of  kitl 

I.  Old  Engli^  presents  us  with  the  possessive  form  in  »,  but  showi 
no  trace  of  an  original  his  from  which  it  was  alleged  according  to  thja 
theory  to  have  been  developcci. 

«.  How  can  the  /  of  the  word  his  itself  be  explained  on  this  theoij? 
lis—kist  whence  did  we  get  the  first  hist 

101.  The  beginner  may  find  it  helpful  in  determining 
the  case  of  the  nouns  in  a  sentence  if  be  asV^  the  following 
questions : 

To  discover  the — 

Nominative,  put  what  or  whati  before  the  verb. 
•The  enemy  toolc  the  town.'  'Who  took  the  town?'  'The 
enemy.'  •  The  town  was  taken  by  the  enemy.'  '  What  was 
taken?'    'The  town.' 

Objective:  (a)  Direct  Object,  put  whoml  otwhatt 
before  the  verb  and  its  subject.  'The  enemy  took  the 
town.'     '  What  did  the  enemy  take  ? '    '  The  town.' 

(b)  Indirect  Object,  put  to  or  for  whom  or  wkatt 
'  Give  me  the  book.'  '  What  do  you  give  ? '  '  The  book : ' 
this  is  the  direct  object.  ' To  whom  do  you  give  it?'  *To 
me.'    'Me' is  the  indirect  object. 

Possessive,  look  for  the  sign  of  inflexion  't. 


Questions. 

I.  Nnme  the  case  of  each  noun  in  the  following  sentences  s^ 
John  killed  Thomas.  Thomas  was  kiltt-d  by  John.  Thomas,  the  coach- 
man's brother,  was  killed  by  John  the  gardener.  Thomas  the  coach- 
man's brother  was  killed  by  John.  Call  me  a  friend.  Call  mo  a  cab. 
The  people  chose  Balbus  consul. 

%,  Woluy  the  chancellor.  Preserve  the  apposition  of  these  nouns 
and  make  three  sentences  in  which  they  occur  respectively  in  the 
Nominative,  Possessive,  and  Objective  caMS.  How  should  we  form 
the  Possessive  in  common  use? 


I^^^XIO^  OS  ^OUI,S.^,u    CASS.     .o. 

ing  of  ,h.  noun  adSTl"  ,Tj?"i!l"  ""  P'"™'.  (»>■««  .h.  m«, 

•  "».  '/W.  U,e  plu«l  of  ,^^^  ,^^^  ca^<,.„Z]      ""™'™  °' 

Pluj  io"i;?i!J  t.!:?"""'»  "  «  '  «>»«  .o  be  .h.  „s„ai  ^  of  .h. 
Mestion  other  w«vj  of  ft,_  • 

[Our  possessive  Inflexion  ».  i.. 
termination  e,  wliich Tm  ,h.    ■"?.«<"»•  *»  ns  from  the  Old  E„„n.i, 

»-ft^XseXrea''^;J=_^oH  genitive  .ere   much  „„„ 


I  -  li 


:.   V 


loa  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAK. 

f.    Ghe  the  dc6iiUIon  tnd  d«ti»«tlon  of  the  wotd  C«t 
HowmuiyCuei  in  then  in  Eogliih?    Nune  them  uid  deacrib* 
their  uses. 

(The  latin  gnin>in»ri«j»  represented  the  iioniln»ti»e  bjr  •  perpen- 
dicular and  the  other  cues  by  linee  filling  away  from  it  Thit  aymbol 
Nooi.  Ob}.  Foifc  Dati  AbL  eiplaina  the  origin  of  some  of  our  terma 
^  connected  with  cut:  thus,  'caae'  itwlf  ia 
from  the  Latin  catm,  'a  falling':  'Mipu 
cases'  axe  *slopings-away'  from  the  nomi- 
native !  when  we  ennmerate  the  cases  of  a 
nonn,  we  tUcliiu  it  oi  give  its  dulmsim, 
that  k,  its  •Wlings.l 


&  Insert  the  apostrophe  where  it  b  usuafly  plaeed  !n  the  fellowinf 
phrases  i—Secnta  wife,  tit  eaftaiiu  m,  for  trntsHoKt  take,  tUr  vhm 
mid  Iktir  whUhti,  the  Offieen  tVubwi  and  Orphmi  Fund. 

o.  Write  the  possessiTC  case  in  the  plural  of  the  feminine  form 
corresponding  to  baekOor,  nepiea,  gamder,  tuUam,  fos,  peacock,  tart, 
kat,  HUy-goat,jackaa,  kusiand,  abbot,  vidower,  marqmi,  drake. 

la  State  and  Ulustrate  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessira 
case  of  Nouns,  singular  and  plural. 

Define  the  relations  expressed  by  the  following  phrases,  and  sUte 
which,  if  any,  contain  true  possessive  cases:  *■  Xeaaan'i  ear,  what  a 
late  of  a  My  I,  a  dt^tjaume),  a  man  of  feeling,  mf  wum^s  worlk. 

II.  Addison  says,— 'The  single  letter  j  on  many  occasions  doea 
the  oCacc  of  a  whole  word  and  repreaenu  the  iai  or  to-  of  oar  fes» 
fctheca.'    Criticise  this  statement. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Adjectivm, 

loa    An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  i.  n.-d 
with  a  noun  to  limit  it,  application.  """*• 

.h.  -  l,"xT*x*'^^  '•  •PP"<»We  to  all  sheep.    If  ~  ioi„ 

nave  the  force  of  an  adjective,  and  iguire,  is  a  noun  1^.1,^ 
•nadjecuvfc  ""''^"''*«'«*»»"»possesav«^w>/, 


104  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR. 

103.  Adjectives  and  verbs  resemble  each  other 
in  this  respect,  that  they  express  attributes  or  qualities 
of  things,  but  there  u  a  difference  in  their  way  of 
doing  it.  In  the  expression  'the  prosperous  merchant,' 
prosperity  is  assumed  as  an  attribute  of  the  merchant :  in 
the  sentence  'The  merchant  prospered,'  prosperity  is  db- 
cy  red  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  merchant.  In  the  expres- 
sion '  the  victorious  army,'  the  connexion  of  victory  with  the 
army  is  implied:  in  the  sentence  'The  army  conquered,' 
this  connexion  is  formally  stated  So  again,  when  we  say 
'the  black  sheep'  we  assume,  or  imply,  or  take  for  granted 
the  connexion  of  the  attribute  blackness  with  the  thing  a 
iheep.  When  we  say  'The  sheep  is  black,'  we  explicitly 
state  this  connexion.  The  word  black  in  the  former  case  is 
laid  to  be  used  attributively,  in  the  tatter  case  predicativcly, 
since  it  forms,  to^etheg  with  the  verb  w,  the  predicate  of  the 
sentence, 


104.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  fanctton,  or  special  work, 
of  an  adjective  is  to  limit  the  application  of  a  noun,  let  us 
arrange  adjectives  in  groups,  or  classes,  according 
to  tlie  kind  of  limitation  which  they  effect. 

Qualitative:   What  sortt  Ans 
big. 
Defin  i:     Hirrv 
dinal    Numerals :    Ans : 
>;i(;ht. 

Indefinite ;  How  much  f 
many  t   Ans :  all,  some. 
Demonstrative:    fVhicht  Ans:  this, 
third. 


Adjectives 
are 


Quanti- 
tative 


:  black,  good, 

manyt    Cat' 
:    Ans :    one, 

Sovo 

each, 


Thb  classification  is  open  to  criticism,  bat  for  practical  purposes  it 
vUl  probably  serve  our  ends  better  than  one  more  exhaustive.  A  tew 
Words  are  required  to  meet  obiections  and  to  remove  diiBcultiea.  These 
questioiu  may  b«  aslted ;— 


ADJECTrVES. 

•05 

1.    Why  are  nich  worrfj  ai  *>.  i~,if  /.- ..     . 

»«.**./«'. «.j«.ivcs?    Do  thq,  J^^^'Xa^h^T"'  "'""^  "»™«. 

•.Where  « .he  Ordin.,  N«n.™i,,yf„,.  „„,^,  „,     ^,  , 

•c«n.     We  must  in.Icrsiand  thesrLfr«  ^^'  ""••™  '^  ™'y  »"• 

ocean  which  is  resoundmg.'  "»»P<i«n  who  mu  patriotic,'  'Ui* 

*    Why  Aould  «//  „„d  Mf\^  elMsed  u  Indefinite? 

proportion,  but  not  a  definite  number         '^       ^  "P""  '  ''"■»"• 

the  exa.„ples  given  below  in  tl>eir  respoS  I^'ups.      ^ 

••    Adjectives  of  Quantity: 

(i)    Definite;    Cardinal    Numerals 
no,  none,  bo/A.  ' 

(u)    Indefinite: 


ftvcrai,  most. 


<nany,    anji,   seme. 


twa,   ffty, 
/cw,    fuilf. 


I  J 


" 


:'!« 


IP 


lo6   ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAK, 

3.     Demonstrative  Adjective*! 

(i)     The  so-cailed  Articles,  an  or  a  and  tltt. 
(ii)    Pronominal  Adjectives  (i./.  Adjectives  derived 
ftom  Pronouns  or  having  the  force  of  Pronouns)  of  variou* 
kinds:  Mm,  what,  a^,  lach,  hit.    These  we  fhall  deal  with 
in  Chapter  xiv. 

(iii)  The  Ordinal  Numerals,  firtt,  tweittUtk,  th<m- 
tandth. 

106.  Some  Adjectives  are  used  as  Nouns. 

(o)  'The  good,  the  true,  the  ieaulijul,'  may  be  sub- 
•titutcd  for  'goodness,  truth,  beauty.'  We  describe  these 
words  as  Adjectives  employed  as  Abstract  Nouns. 

(i)  'The  wise,' '  rich  and  poor,'  signify  '  wise  people,' 
'rich  and  poor  people.'  We  describe  these  word*  a*  Ad- 
jectives employed  as  Concrete  Nouns. 

(c)  Several  adjectives  have  become  nouns  so  completely 
that  they  take  a  plural  and  a  possessive  inflexion.  Thus, 
we  say  Romans  (e.g.  'Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend 
me  your  ears';  'this  ii  •  Roman's  part";  'the  Roman/ 
bane'),  Germans,  Catholics,  Stoics,  Liberals,  Jacobites,  seniors, 
tUers,  betters,  ancients,  blacks,  te/iites,  'iotmjoursl'  'thing* 
■te  all  sixes  and  sevens,'  ot/iers. 

107.  Remarks  on  the  Forms  of  the  Numerals. 

I.  Cardinals  indicate  the  number  of  things  spoken  of.  They  answer 
0M  cguestion  ffm  manyf 

One  appears  with  a  negative  prefix  in  mme—iu  one:  in  the  possess- 
ive case  as  an  adverb  in  once,  (a  similar  use  of  the  possefisive  case  is 
seen  .n  the  advertjs  twi-ee,  Ihri-ee) :  in  the  adverbs  onty,  literally,  'one- 
like,' and  a/ent,  i.e.  'all  one';  and  as  a  noun  in  the  plural,  'her  little 

«MX.' 

Twe  was  originally  the  feminine  and  neuUv  form  of  which  Imam 
was  the  conesponding  masculine. 

Five  has  lost  before  the  v  an  ff  wliich  is  kept  in  German /iin/.  Latin 
piin^ne. 

Ten  supplies  the  ending  -letn  to  numeiais  IraiB  13  to  19,  and  -tf  to 
multiples  of  le  ap  to  90. 


ArrECTlVES. 


Ootma  from  dtmu,  Udn  db«/m,« 

of  no.ch«  m«ked  on  on.  ulL  or  luck^/   '"*'  ""  *'«  "»"'» 

iW/Z/iow  ii  from  ibe  Latin  milt.  -TIu 
bidl'  and  /«,«<,„ .,  bio  ,„n,p^    *  ''^  "  **"^  "Bni<i«  '•  big 

.po:«r""^  '"'""'•  ^  p-"- «. .  ..rt.  Of  .fc.  ao^p 

0.r*r.w?rwtrX"''~-'"'''''"'''^«'''-''^.-Ifonow.. 

r>-X.  "'TSZ':  oTtt^/vr.  '^^'-  '^'^>'^- 

metathesis.    SMp.  J,.  ""'"sliire.    Tlu.  trantpoution  ia  cail«| 

It  should  be  noticed  that  witl.  .1.. 

S.    Multiplicative,  indicate  .  „„      '  *"  °' '■"K'"'' o"Biii. 
exceeds  «m/othe,^i"5''"|'heyrre"?olMr  '"?.."""«  'P-k"  «* 

108.    The  so-called  Articles     ti,« 

.-  or  «  are  Demonstratfve  a^ectJer"!*  '*  •'""' 
we  may  describe  ttir  as  a  rl^m^^  ""Jectives.    In  parsing, 

caUec,  L  defi^tfa'cle    ~r:tTr  "'""'°"'' 
.detnSSere"tt?'r  "^"^  '»'«- 

have  dropped  tlie  «  beiore  wo^  h!     '"^'^'^  "  •"  «'  >>« 
•onantal  iouod.  "*"  begmnmg  with  .  coa 


i 


108     ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GKAMAfAR. 

109.  Points  of  interew  connected  with  the  words  tki 
and  an  or  a  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

I.  Do  lA*  and  am  difTer  so  widely  from  Adjectives 
M  to  justify  grammarians  in  regarding  them  at  fonuing  • 
separate  Part  of  speech  ? 

L«l  ui  Inquire,  (irtt,  in  what  mpects  they  rcKniMe  tht  adjectives 
tin/  tnd  OHt,  and  Mcondly,  ia  what  reipecu  thtjr  AMa  from  the  a4ie» 
tivu  I/tat  and  MM. 

Id  lb*  first  place,  what  are  the  points  oTiimilarity? 

(')  They  resemble  /Aat  and  one  in  tlieir  forcei  'the  bonk'  Is  a 
weaker  form  of  'that  book,'  'a  book'  of  'one  book.' 

(s)  They  are  connected  with  Hat  and  mt  in  their  ori£in  t  Hat  waa 
the  neuter  of/*/,  an  waa  the  older  Ibrin  otont. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  pointi  of  difTerenee? 

(l)  Tiat  and  mt  are  uied  a>  adjective!  and  w  pronouna,  /*/  and  «■ 
are  used  only  aa  adjectives.  Thus  we  can  say  'Give  me  tint  book,' 
'Give  me  oiu  book,'  using  titU  and  mt  u  adjectives,  or  we  can 
say  'Give  me  tAatt*  'Give  me  0ff#,'  using  tAat  and  m/as  pronouns  or 
suljstitutes  for  nouns.  But  although  we  can  say  'Glvt  me  t/it  bonk,' 
'Give  me  a  book,'  using  tit  and  a  aa  adjectivea,  wt  cannot  say  'Give  me 
'<*/,'  'Give  me  «,'  using  tAt  and  a  as  pronouns. 

(a)  An  ordinary  adjective  can  be  used  either  attributively,  as  In  the 
expression,  'the  black  horse,'  or  predicatively,  aa  in  the  expresaion, ' The 
horse  ia  black.'  Now  the  Articles  can  be  used  only  attributively.  We  can 
say  'Sovereignty  is  mt  and  indivisible,'  but  we  cannot  say  'Sovereignty 
k  an  and  indivisible.'  We  can  say  'John  ia  lazy:  Jamea  is  tAat  also,' 
but  we  cannot  say  'James  is  tit  also.' 

But  thia  rcst-^etion  about  the  use  of  tit  and  an  afTords  quite  fai- 
sufficient  reason  for  constituting  a  new  Fart  of  Speech  which  shall  con- 
sist of  these  two  words.  For  there  are  other  adjectives  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  used  to  form  predicates.  We  cannot  say  'This  is  my, 
that  is  /WW,'  any  more  than  we  can  say  'This  is  tie,  that  is  an.'  Hut 
this  peoUiarity  does  not  prevent  us  from  calling  my  w&your  adjectives 
Why  then  should  tii  and  an  be  differently  regarded? 

t.    When  is  an  used  instead  of  a  ? 

Beloca  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  a  silent  /I,  as  in  itir,  ktnal; 
but  words  beginning  with  a  y,  or  with  a  11  which  has  the  sound  of/ 
hetbreit,  fake«!  thus  we  say  'an  utter  tailure,' but  'a  useful  m.ichine.' 
To  spaak  gf  'aa  university '  sounds  rathat  pedantib    Words  beginning 


rj 


ADjPCTrvr.s. 


^h*  too 

«■  hcioic  liiciU.„,.-  ,i,h<,„  h,  we   a,  ' «  h  K. : .  '".  '" '<=  '''••■•"  '".' 

»•    Wh.t «  .he  chieSof'rt,';' •  """""■■  '•■ '--' 

W    in  colloquial  Ungua-e  with  emni,.  ■         ^ 

^-;~or..„p„,..i,.?  •"'""'^^i:^;:^-rii^.K 

4.     Whatarethechiefusesof«„or«f 

,«r  o, .    , J„,  CO Jfe;^'- !^'  .^;;;'o  of ,  ^...  .,„ . 

~'i<^^^::v::;^iSj^--wpoiicc...oia™,^ 

QUESTIOKS. 
••    Gi«  the  derivation  .nd  definition  of  the  tern.  .rfi.,,i 

P-eZrJnS"  °'  "^  ■""■'  "'  «^i«'ive  no.  „p„«„.«,  ^.  «,. 
S^ t r^s':™  ^'i-  «'>'--.  •  wh«  c„  he  ,dd«.  on.. 


lie  BLBME/nV  OF  BNGLiSH  GKAMMAtL 


|.    WhMliaa*dJ<ctiT«?    Faiat  oat  th*  uljwtita  la  tht 
■  And  Ui  dnop'd  had  (inlu  (nduiUjr  low— 
And  Umagb  hit  (id*  lb*  but  dropi,  *bbii«  iImp 
From  th«  nd  gub,  fcll  bwTjr,  on*  bgr  aM> 
Uk*  lb*  fiiM  of  •  iboBda-ibovM.' 

«i    RttoloitedHiMcbAdjectinlBlktrollowliwiliM 

'Far  diflienal  w*.— •  frowaid  noti 
Tb'iuitndi,  ikonKb  ricb  In  FoctaM'i  fneii 
Witb  ebeiiabwl  wllmimi  of  yu» 

Th«ir  w*7  paniM, 
lagmtct  wbo  wear  a  imnriwi  fiui 
Tba  wboU  ytar  thraogb.' 

^  laivlaiMdawMcb  AdJwUTtiathaMlawlagi 
'  Mjr  miad  tn  bm  a  kingdom  ii, 
Sttcb  perfect  joy  tberain  I  find.' 
'Saeond  Ihoochti  ar*  batt.'— ■  No  road  la  long  with  good  company.*.— 
'That  civility  is  bat  which  exclndea  all  aaperflnout  fomality.'— ■  Moal 
Ihlngi  have  two  bandlaa  and  a  wise  man  will  lay  bold  of  Iha  batt.'^ 
'What  tinly  graat  thiag  baa  ever  been  aSlKtad  by  lb*  fire*  of  pnbU* 
opiniaa?' — 'F*w  of  th*  many  wIm  apopbtbegnu  which  ban  b*ca 
■tiered,  from  th*  lime  of  the  Seven  Sage*  of  GrMC*  to  that  ^^  Poor 
Richard,  bav*  pnvented  a  aingle  foolish  action.' 

&  Limit  th*  application  of  lb*  ooana  llaugkli,  mmtltn,  mrniU,  by 
infixing  to  *aeh  (i)  a  Qualitativ*^  (i)  a  Quantitative  (|)  a  Oemoo* 
Mativ*  Adjectlv*. 

f.  Form  AdjeetlTcs  from  the  following  Wnani  i  ii/«*ir,  tatfal, 
tkf,  imu,  turn,  fturrtl,  mn,  /«W,  wriick,  tan,  li/it,  iknifU.  fat, 
tUatr,  €turagt. 

Attach  each  AdjeetlT*  to  a  niitabl*  aoaa. 

[More  than  one  Adjective  can  be  formed  (torn  nma  of  the  >bo«« 
words.    From  acn  w*  obtain  t«ny,'\ 

t.  Write  short  sentence*  to  Olnstrate  the  naa  of  an  adjectiva 
(■)  attribntively,  (i)  piedicatively,  (()  a*  as  abstract  aooiL 

9.  Hie  following  Adjectives  ar*  nsed  as  Noima  In  th*  pliraL 
Supply  th*  appropriate  Noun  which  may  be  nnderstood  with  loch 
imA-.—talaUti,  ialiuUa,  intapaUa,  u»minlumMu,  wiUUi,  atottsi 
nmtna,  gnmi,  tmftia,  triUitmlt. 

Add  any  mora  «i«mplss  which  o«ou  lo  yon. 


dDfECTtVBS. 


Ill 


Comtnwt  Ihrw  Mnlenca  to  lllwlntt  mA^  .k 
C)    The  liujr  Schcldb 


<   ..f  J.; 


1:; 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Inflexion  o»  Adjectives. 


110.  Onf  result  which  the  Norman  Conquest  produced 
npon  our  language  was  this :  the  inflexions  marking  gender 
and  case  disappeared  from  our  adjectives  and,  with  the 
exception  of  these  and  thou,  the  plurals  of  this  and  that,  the 
indexions  marking  number  followed  them.  The  adjective 
in  English  is  thus  in  striking  contrast  with  the  adjective 
in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  German.  In  these  languages  the 
adjective  is  declined :  with  us  it  is  invariable  as  regards 
gender,  number,  and  case.  Thus  the  only  inflexion  of 
adjectives  which  survives  in  modern  English  is  that  of 
Comparison. 

111.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Comparison  of 
Adjectives? 

We  saw  that  adjectives  might  be  classified  in  three 
groups  as  Qualitative,  Quantitative,  or  Demonstrative.  A 
qualitative  adjective  indicates  the  presence  of  some  quality 
in  the  thing  of  which  we  are  speaking.  If  we  say  'The 
sheep  is  black,'  we  assert  that  the  sheep  has  the  quality 
called  blackness,  or  in  other  words  that  blackness  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  sheep.  Now  many  qualities  are  variable  in  the 
amount  or  degree  in  which  they  are  present.  Blackness 
admits  of  different  shades :  height,  weight,  speed,  devemess, 
are  qualities  which  admit  of  far  greater  differences  of  degree 
than  blackness.     We  observe  the  varying  extent  to  which 


iNFLEXTON  OF  ADJECTIVES.  „, 

these  different  quaUtics  are  prcsente'  to  us  by  .-icin^  . 

companson  of  the  objects,  and  we  rec.rd,bt  r^,  of  our 
ob,emt.on  by  modifying  the  adjectiv  s  .hich  a  e  mached 
to  the  names  of  these  obierf.  tk;.  ,"-"'■«  ittacned 
Comparison  of  Adjective^'''"  '^  -'^^'^^  U  called 
An  Adjective  in  the  Positive  D«><»ti..  -«> •. 

that  quahty  i,  present  in  something  else. 
.esrS-^itr/Sr^^^^resse,^ 

'?r  welf  ."f  :'^  ^"^  '"'■'^'^  -  make  thrciSs  ' 
brothel  MLT,h^°f"  "  ^°""Ser  but  taller  than  his 
orouier .  Mary  is  the  cleverest  of  the  three  children.' 

m.    Do  an  Adjective,  admit  of  Comparison  ? 

E^trS^^.s^lS^=--r^5 
of,uf:tSyrhriSXi:;:'t!rti^^^^^ 

explSrSJrir^Slj-^^e".^  ahead, 
ceivable  extent-  thu,  ,J;  ^        '^'  ^'^'^^  '"n- 

we  wy^This  glass  »  ^^^Air  than  that.'  'Yours  is  .  «^ 
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ftrffct  specimen,'  w«  are  evidenUy  employing  the  word* 
tmpty  asiA  perfect  m  an  inexact  sense. 

(ii)  The  adjective  may  denote  the  presence  of  a  quality 
which  does  not  vary  in  its  amount:  e.g.  wooden,  circular, 
monthly,  English. 

113.  Formation  of  Comparatives  and  Super- 
latives. There  are  two  ways  of  forming  the  degrees  of 
comparison: 

1.  Add  to  the  Positive  -er  to  form  the  comparative  and 
.tst  to  form  the  superlative,  in  the  case  of  all  words  of  one 
syllable  and  some  words  of  two  syllables,  especially  those  in 
HT,  -U,  -y,  as  dever,  able,  merry. 

2.  Use  the  adverbs  more,  most  before  the  Positive. 
The  substitution  of  more  and  most  for  the  inflexional 

forms  -er  and  -est  began  through  Norman  French  influence, 
but  has  been  extended  during  the  last  two  centuries  on  the 
grounds  of  euphony.  Such  forms  as  honourablest,  ancitnta; 
virtuousest,  are  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  ear  but  also 
awkward  to  pronounce. 

Notice  the  following  changes  of  spelling  when  the  in- 
flexions marking  comparison  are  added : 

L    If  the  pMitive  endi  in  v,  cut  off  the  -«;  «x  grmhtr,  larger, 
tt.    If  in  ^,  change  the  jr  to  «  if  »  consonant  precedes,  u  irwr, 
merrier,  but  retain  the  j'  if  a  vowel  precedes,  as  foyer,  greyer.    {This 
k  similar  to  the  rule  determining  the  spelling  of  pluiali  of  nouni  in  :/.) 
Note  that  the  adjective  sty  keeps  the  y. 

m.  Monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  consonant  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel  double  the  consonant  to  show  that  the  vowel  is  short :  AMer, 
tUMHer,  retUUr.  A  few  other  adjectives,  not  monosyllabic,  exhibit  the 
fn..  Orthographical  dumge:  cruiUir,  kcpefutUr. 

114.  The  following  comparisons  are  irregular,  that  ii 
to  say,  they  do  not  conform  to  the  general  rules  stated 
above;  in  many  instances  deficiencies  have  been  suppUed 
by  borrowing  wonis  from  other  adjectives:  defiect  is  one 
kind  of  iiregtUarity. 


INFLEXION  OF  ADJECTIVES, 


PuiUvt. 
Cknd 
Bid 

Uttit 

Much,  maDT 
Nigh 
New 

For* 

Far 

IFoFth] 

Late 

Old 

Hiad 

[In] 

(Out] 

lupj 

Jtalkt 


CtMfarativt, 
betto 


•>5 


lea 


Aiftriatw 
hat 
woiM 
leut 


nigheil,  neit 

neireit 

forcmoet,  fint 

farther 

fimheit 

latest,  la<t 

oldest,  eldest 

hindmost,  hindermoU 

ininoit,  innennost 

utmost,  uttermost 

upmost,  uppermost 


nighet 

nearer 

former 

iarthar 

fiirther 

later,  lattti 

older,  elder 

binder 

inner 

outer,  utter 

upper 

[rather] 

''^^'X^Z^:^;^-^^:^  "^PondlngadiecH^ 

Foms.  ^"""'''  *"*  ""*  ^"^'^^^'  Comparative 

2£:r-o?:o';^^,ir^^-- «-.-;-  -;:. 

^«..  m«r  are  connected  etymologicaUy  with  „i.iu.  not  with 

Mf  I*  reaUy  the  cnapuatiTe  of  nif»:  the  r  Is  the  sim  of  «.-. 
Pjri«-.«>«^.rU.douhl.comparati:L    In  Old^^.Te  S 

last  a  from  &/,j/,  a,  fcrf  ftom  iaat.    We  use  lut,r  and  /aj,  nl 

order  m  a  series,  iat«-  and  iutst  of  time.  *"  °' 

Elda-,  ddvt  show  a  modification  of  the  vowel  of  the  positive  which 

Bw,  Bc^>ect  joor  aWerr:'  tUtr  »  dway,  an  adjective. 

8— • 
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Rathi  u  «  pMitii-d  adjective  meanl  'early.'  Milton  tpealu  of  'tb* 
rathe  primrose,'  \/e  preserve  only  the  comparative  rat/ur,  which  we 
use  as  an  adverb:  *1  would  rather  go'=I  would  turner  go  than  not  gOi 
if  I  had  the  choice. 

Ilindmnt,  inmost,  mlmttt,  tte.  TheM  words  in  -mut  require  paiv 
ticular  attention.  At  6rst  sight  one  would  naturally  suppose  them  to  be 
compounds  of  most,  as  this  explanation  would  exactly  suit  their  meaning 
•s  superlatives.  But  we  can  trace  their  forma  back  to  an  earlier  period 
of  the  language  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  did  not  arise  by  the  com. 
bination  of  most  and  Ain.i,  most  and  in,  etc.  In  Old  English,  several 
adjecttvest  which  have  comparatives  and  superlatives  formctl  from  adverbs, 
contain  the  letter  .fff.  which  was  a  superlative  sulBx.  To  this  was  added 
tlie  superlative  ending  -est,  making  mest,  which  was  confounded  with 
most.  Thus  these  words  are  really  double  superlatives.  (Out  most  the 
nperlative  of  much  is  not  formed  in  this  way.  It  is  derived  from  • 
positive  root  wfd^-, meaning  'great,'  by  adding  J/.) 

Foremost  is  really  a  double  superlative  oi  fore,  contkining  the  two 
•nperlative  inflexions  -m-  and  -st.  But  the  fact  that  the  •»•-  represented 
an  earlier  superlative  sullix  was  forgotten,  and  from  forem-osi,  as  if  it 
were  a  simple  superlative,  the  comparative  form-er  was  coineJ.  Hence 
the  word  former  breaks  up  into  these  elements ;  root  fore,  superlative 
suffii  -«»-,  comparative  suffix  -er. 

First  represents  the  superlative  of  fort,  forest,  the  Towel  of  the  root 
being  changed  by  Umlaut. 

Further  is  a  comparative  tX  fort,  formed  by  adding  m  comparative 
■uffix  -ther.  It  was  wrongly  looked  upon  as  a  compo'-itive  tA  forth  to 
which  the  regular  comparative  ending  -er  had  been  added,  and,  owing 
to  this  mbtakcn  notion,  the  th  was  retained  in  the  superlative  furth-est. 
Farther  txA  further  are  used  indiscriminately  now,  but  their  meanings 
were  originally  different;  farther  meant  'more  distant,  more  far  away,' 
further,  '  more  in  front,  more  to  the  fore.'  Yet  we  see  no  contradiction 
at  the  present  day  in  saying  'Stand  further  off,'  'He  is  coming  farther 
this  way.' 

HittJ ocean  as  an  adjective  in  'the  <7tW quarter,'  *hinj  wheel* 
Utter  is  used  as  a  comparative  in  the  laW'^ouns  in  the  phrase  'th* 
utter  bar,'  in  :«ntrast  with  the  'inner  bar.' 

116.  Examples  of  Double  Comparatives  are  seen 
in  nearer,  lesser,  worsen  examples  of  Double  Superlatives 
iaforemosl,  inmost,  upmost,  etc.  Such  expressions  as  mort 
ietter,  mor*  braver,  most  worst,  most  unkindest  are  freq'iently 
met  with  in  Sliakespeare  and  other  Eliiabethan  writeia. 
When  we  tise  such  expressions  as  chsefest  or  /nosi  universal, 
we  are  employing  adjectives  which  are  double  luperlativet 


WFLEXWN  OP  AVJECTIVES. 
In  meaning  though  not  in  form.    Bn.  ...i  .        "' 

'axity  in  the  cho.ce  of  word  °^e  f^cSS^'-^""  ^''""  "'" 

-ggestionofcompaS^  Vh:natfhr'''  '""'°'"  ^"^ 
«  'Wy  dearest  bov'  .h»  ^  ^"  * '"°">"  "ntcs  to  her  son 
occup/a  low^  pfa°e  in  her  r  T  """'  "■^'  •-''  "^'"he^ 
such  a  case  'verdea  '  "'=  '"'""''  ^'snifies  in 

118b      Th 

cannot  use  ^^ ZT7,::7:^r'^^t''  "''''''  ^ 
have  been  borrowed  diStly  from  thTT  ''.'^J=«'^<=^ '^hich 
pa;ative  form  do  not  admi  L'^^.e^  hem  "^  ''^-  ""■ 
txt<Tu>r,  which  take  /„  after  tZ^l  '  '"'""■•  J"""": 

The  following  adject.Ves  of  ^'T.^j,  "'r'-  »"«'"•.  '«/"w. 

characteristic!  it;l^:^'2:r''n^^^^  ""=  -- 

Questions. 
--»..oa.„.„„,r4- -  ^.  ^^P«^t^  -  ^« 


1l  !- 


h  i  Ml 


II* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Pronouns. 


119.  A  Pronoun  is  commonly  defined  as  a  word  used 
Instead  of  a  noun.  The  definition  has  these  merits :  it 
is  short,  It  is  easily  understood,  and  it  calls  attention  to  the 
useful  service  which  most  Pronouns  perform  in  saving  the 
repetition  of  a  noun.  Thus,  for  example,  if  no  pronouns 
existed,  instead  of  saying  'John  gave  Maty  a  watch  on  her 
birthday,  and  iht  lost  it;  we  should  have  to  say  'John  gave 
Mary  a  watch  on  Mary$  birthday,  and  Mary  lost  the  watch; 

120.  But  have  all  pronouns  this  property  of  serving  us 
substitutes  for  nouns? 

^  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  must  be  exercised  if  we  are  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  the  definition  (i)  the  Personal 
Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons,  and  (a)  the 
Interrogative  Pronouns. 

(l)  For  if  the  pronouns  /  and  vau  were  abolished,  and 
nouns  were  put  in  their  places,  we  should  have  to  recast  our 
sentences  entirely  and  make  all  our  statements  in  the  third 
perspn. 

(»)  Again,  when  we  ask  '  Who  broke  the  window?' 
what  is  the  noun  for  which  we  are  to  say  that  the  pronoun 
Who  serves  as  substitute?  We  must  maintain  that  the 
pronoun  Who  here  stands  for  the  noun  which  the  answer 
supplies,  but  this  seems  rather  far-fetched.  For  suppose 
that  the  reply  to  the  question  is  not  '  Brown,'  or  '  the  boy/ 
but '  I  don't  know,'  where  is  the  noun? 


PRONOUNS. 

*nd  Pronoun.    The  es'entTarfff         '"■'" '''^'*""*  Noun 
'^Ssajffiifonajn,,,,.,^,,^^^  .his     A  Noun 

Object  of  the  same  kind     "nif^"         ^''^'''"  ""^'^ifes  an 

(See  §  73.  3   jx  70)    S  I?e7dtt"^'  '."  '"  ^P'^"-"°" 

•'''ay/ I  know,  not  indeed  what  nlrrVT''^!^  '^  ''°"'=  ^^" 
but  the  particular  class  of  ni^   P""'"'"  ''orse  ran  away. 

ran  away  beloTedfr  «„'."'  'V'^''^  ">«  'hing  tha 

traction^ngine,  or  anvth^a  .!^    '^     *""'*'  "'^  <Jog,  or  a 

^mean,  Jo^neswhenSefsSks'lr'"!  '°  '""^  =°"'"^ 
•  horse  or  a  tree  when  horses  anH  f  *'''"  ^•"  'P^»''>. 
in  febles.  In  certain  sil^ati^L  !!'''  "P""'-  «  ">ey  do 
^«>.  or  /A,,,  butTnly^ne  set7'^v«  ""^  be/.^.^!/,, 
Pn,no«,s  admit  of  univ^  Sb't^t  oi^^th'^'l-'''  '^""• 
they  denote  are  infinitely  varionfM  *•"  °''J"''  »'h>'^h 
identify  things  as  belo„LT^°  -•?"''  °"  ">«  'ont'aiy, 
Pronouns  inlicaL ;  S's^nLr  "="'"  "^""P^     ^"  '"^ 

deno'efrthKo^' b?ir:;?„'  '-"^r  k"  ^  --'  "'^•^'' 
•omethingelse  T^°  statemenThn  ''"'^'■'»  '«'''''°°  »<> 
by  some  'such  explanation  '^  we  7ave '7''"  ^"'"P""''^'^ 
convey  very  little  meaMne  to  ZJZ  ^"^  '"'°"^'  ''°"><i 
probably  p/efer  to  falf^t  Lo?l    ^^  .•^*  *'"''^'«  '^H 

121.    Pronouns  are  of  dilferent  kinds. 

.uch  expressions  ~he'^^aSr"- vl°'  7''°  '~>''  I» 
John,'  we  have  ,  'nou'n  ta  apSlion  w"\  ''thr''"''  '"^ 
>A,  explains  .»,;  ^  doe.  not  h'^itl"  aSi"^;;^- ' 


i'l 


mi 


.  <l 


1^  ii 


;  li 
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(a)  Others  are  used  both  as  substitutes  for  nouns  and 
as  adjectives  limiting  nouns:  e.g.  that,  what.  In  the 
sentence,  '  I  like  that  book,"  that  is  an  adjective :  in  '  I  liite 
that'  it  is  a  substitute  for  a  noun  (though  we  might  also 
regard  it  as  an  adjective  with  a  noun  understood,  just  as 
we  understand  the  noun  'horse'  to  be  implied  with  the 
adjective  'black'  in  the  sentence  'I  like  the  white  horse 
better  than  the  blacky  In  the  sentence  '  What  did  he 
do?'  what  takes  the  place  of  a  noun:  in  '  WhatvoxV  did 
he  do?'  it  is  an  adjective  limiting  the  meaning  clwork. 

(3)  A  few  so-called  pronouns  are  used  only  as  adjectives, 
but  they  are  usually  deult  with  under  the  head  of  pro- 
nouns because  they  are  connected  with  pronouns  in  their 
origin :  e.g.  my,  your.  Thus  we  can  say,  '  My  book  is  lost,' 
but  not  'My  is  lost';  'Lend  me  your  book,'  not  'Lend  me 
yeur.' 

Keeping  these  distinctions  in  view,  we  may  arrange  tlie 
various  classes  of  Pronouns  in  the  following  nianneri 


Tablb  or  Pronouns. 


UuJ  as  Adjitthm  alt*. 
tUi,  then;  that,  those 


Vud  only  at  Noimt. 
I.  Personal— I,  wei   thon, 

you,  ye 
II.  Demonstrative— he,  the, 
it,  they 

III.  Reflixivi— myself,  yonr- 

lelf,  himself 

IV.  Relative— that,  who 
V.  Interrogative— who 

VI.  Indefinite  —  anybody, 

anything,  aught,   some* 

body,  something 
VII.  DisTRiBOTiva  —  eveij- 

body,  everything 

Vttd  mlf  at  AilJKUva. 
TUI>  PouassivE— my,  ouij  thy,  youi*  hei,  iti,  thtii. 


what,  whteh 
what,  wliich 
one,  aay,  ceruin,  other,  1 


each,  every,  eithei,  neither 


PRONOUNS. 


1*1 

purely  .Hjrce  v.l     The  l^r^,  b  "^  "?'      '  """"'■•  '~'  ""^^^  "■""=«  l» 
diction.     //,i  .Lie.  of  u?,  ?r         l'"'''^  '":""'  "■"  "•'■'"  i"  -ode™ 

Th.  DiseribuC  pt"r„'X"'*  °o'-*tronl";""  '"""T"''- 
«C.ptocc«ion.llyi„'legal  phraswlo^.  '  "  "  '^J"'"* 

m    »«laltl«.  Of  th.  different  kind.  .,  p„aoun. 
I.     FwioniU. 

.hei^'.k'^rZerinS'r'u":  p3  /•  t"  *"  ?•  '•"«"■"  -  ""«"• 

will,  whom  he  i.  .Ciaied       "^  '''■■"°"'  '*'  'J**^"  "-"l  ""-c™ 

^T^e^ftonoun  of  .h.  Second  Pc«,.  i.  n,ed  of  .he  person  or  person. 

pro„*;«nt'^rhe'';^ro"f':rj:sr" "'  •"»'  °"'— •« 

q«e?;io,^  '»'«««*»'~  P«»"»>n  -  one.  by  .cans  of  which  w.  «k  . 

acobie^Aol'Su  "r"  "  "■"*'""'  '"^■'■"  •""■" "»'  p-«'y 

«..;;ot2rnrer~rn«^^^r""''^'^ 

under  their  refpecUve  helds  a„T2        ?."™"'  ^iven  in  the  Tnbl. 

We  wiU  now  consider  the  diflerent  cUsse.  in  debUL 

Th.^'o^'    "^^^  Pronouns  of  the  First.  Second  and 
Third  Persons  are  declined  thus :  """na,  and 


PrmouH  of 
lUPmon 
Sing.      Plur. 
Ktm,        I  we 

Oi^.         me        u 

ftww.  P"'        «" 

^mine      oun 


Pronoun  of 
tnJPmoH 
Sing.        Plur, 
thou        ye,  yon 
^'*        ye,  you 
thy  your 

tbiae       yours 


Pronoun  of 
ird  Perion 
Sing.  Plur. 

M.     F.    N. 
he     she    it     they 
him  her    it     them 
hi.    hw    iu    their  T 
*«»  IheitsJ 
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IM.    ■•mulu  OB  UUM  FrsBsuiu. 

(t)    There  cmnnot  be  «  pluiil  of  /  »t  ill,  rtricllr  ipeaWng. 


Wt 


doa  nol  mean  /+  /,  m  horus  nicaM  horu-^kmru:  there  is  in  the  nilure 
of  Ihingi  for  each  of  ill  only  one  /.  Wt  tigiiiliet  f««Uy  /+/«,  ot 
iJrIkiy. 

(i)  Why  thouM  the  pronosns  denoting  the  i»l  »ik1  the  »nd  Perjon 
have  no  distinctions  of  (lender,  while  the  pronoun  denoting  the  jid 
Tcrson  possesses  a  set  of  innexions  to  mark  Gender  ? 

Because  when  /»m  addressing  ^wi,  our  Kx  is  not  a  matter  of  doiibt, 
aswearebolhof  u»preient;  but  when  we  are  speaking  jf  a  third  thing, 
it  i>  desirable  for  greater  certainty  to  indicaU  whether  it  possesses  tea 
or  not,  and  what  sex,  aa  it  may  be  absent. 

(3)  The  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Penno  b  lometlmes  called  a 
Personal  pronoun,  but  it  is  belter  to  daii  it  with  the  Demoiiitratives, 
Sht  was  not  originally  the  feminine  ti  kt:  iht  was  the  feminine  of  the 
Old  English  definite  article  or  den,  -itrative  adjective,  whi.h  supplied 
■1  also  with  our  forms  of  the  plu-al  .  h  ber,  they,  Ihtir,  ihtmK 

The  /  in  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ncuicr,  like  the  a  in  Wud.  /It  b  a 
modem  word,  occurring  rarely  in  Shakespeare,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  frequently  in  Diyden,  at  the  end  of  it.  It  appear! 
oooe  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (La/it.  xxt.  5)  as  it  ii  now 
printed,  but  not  in  the  original  edition  of  161 1.  /ii'  was  formerly  tli« 
genitive  tire  of  both  /I*  and  r/ :  '  If  the  salt  have  loM  iit  savour.' 

(4)  The  forma  of  these  Pronouns  in  the  Possessive  caie  are  used  no 
longer  ai  Personal  Pronouns,  but  only  ai  Possessive  Adjectives.  Thua 
ai^  and  l/iy  are  equivalents  of  the  Latin  mmi  and  /««,  nol  of  mti  and 
M.  Pars  mti  must  be  rendered  '»  part  of  me,'  not  'my  ,>art;' 
"forgelfulness  of  you'  ii  not  expressed  by  saying  'your  forgetful ness,' 
nor  'envy  of  them'  by  saying  'thdr  envy.'  Passage!  may  be  found 
however  in  Shakeipeate,  or  in  *be  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  my,  our.yntr,  tiiir,  ^c,  are  used  as  tree  genitive!  of  the  Penonal 
Pronouns.  When  Shakespeare  writes 'at  ,)«»r  only  choice,'  IftaUeur 
ionows,'  the  meanUig  is '  at  the  choice  o/you  alone, ' '  to  the  sorrow  t/ 
m  all'  Similarly, '  Be  not  afraid  of  tttir  terror '  (i  Peter  iii.  14)  means 
•  Be  not  afraid  of  the  terror  0/  tiem,'  and  '  In  tiy  fear  will  I  worship ' 
(Psalm  * .  7)  means  *  In  the  fear  ff  TAn  will  I  worship.*    Theae  formi 


•  In  Old  English  the  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Penon  wai  declined  In 
the  nominative  case  thus ;  masc.  he,  fern,  hto,  neut.  hit.  Of  these  forms 
we  have  retained  ht  and  {h)it,  but  have  borrowed  the  feminine  the  from 
the  feminine  m»  of  the  Demonstrative,  masc.  11,  fem.  tea,  neut.  |xr/ 
('  that ').  The  colloquial  'em,  as  in  •  Give  it  'em,'  is  a  survival  of  htm, 
lh«  old  dative  plural  of  it,  not  a  ooiruption  of  thtm. 


PHONO  UNS.  „j 

Mmic  to  die  PcnontI  Pronouiu  br  oridn,  but  hua  lMmi»  —..i- 
*ij«l.».l  io  fo«.  We  h.«  therefore  e„clo'«Sr,h™7«l!rr..r  ' 
'k\-r'*"n  "'?*,?»''''"  •ddr««iDg  God  uid  in  (he  fllshu  of  poetrr 
or  rhilorie.  But  half-.-centu,,  .go  the  Quaker,  employed  /"*n,3 
lk»  n  ordmary  .peech.  In  the  Elizabethan  age  M«  and  ,A„  e.Pe-,2 
airccion  or  contejnpt,  u  i.  the  ca«  with  lu  in  French  and  A  In 
Gc.nmj  to-day.  The  plural  rm  1.  now  .Kd  exclu.l».ly,  wheth'r  « 
are  «ld.e,„ng  Kver.1  individual,  or  only  one.    Sovereig;.  adopt  tri! 

We   for    I.     Eduoriofnewspapeisexpreu  their  opinion,  in  the  umi 
fcsh  on,  frequently  with  elTecl,  which  „e  droll  ra.her  than  imprelii" 

In  Ml  older  itage  of  our  language,  7/  wu  reserved  for  the  nominatiVt 

and  ,«,  for  the  objective!  '  JV  have  not. cho«n  m.,  but  I  h.«  ^c.^ 

you.      K*  occurs  now  only  to  the  diction  of  poetry.  »«"  «o.e« 

(6)    The  dative  «  «irvi,«,  in  mtihini,.  mtuam,  >!«»}»„' 

rf"t :«".;'  ^i"*-  '* ''"'-"  ""'«•'  »""•  - "  •O-'v^^ 


125.    11.    Demonstrative  Pronouni. 

7X«  and  that  are  employed  to  denote  tlie  latter  and  the 
former,  like  the  Latin  hit  and  ilU,—thU  the  one  nearer  to 
u»,  that  the  one  farther  away. 

Taa/  is  by  origin  the  neuter  of  the  definite  arUcle  or 
Md'^XT *"*  '^^^^'"'  =  1»e  '  "  ■  "en  of  gender  «  in  </ 

7Z<;«  is  used  as  the  plural  of  that,  t&eu  as  the  plural 
Of  this:  that  and  thou  are  really  forms  of  the  oluiai  cl 
this.  "^ 


128.    III.    Reflexive  Pronouns. 

Afyse//,  eurselva,  yoursdf,  younelvet,  himself,  herself, 
itself,  themselves,  oneself. 

(i)  'Take  care  of  yourself,'  'They  killed  themselves.' 
In  such  sentences  we  have  the  reflexive  use  of  these  pro- 
nouns: the  action  performed  by  the  doer  passes  back  to 
him,  so  both  the  subject  and  the  ouject  of  the  sentence 
stand  for  ilie  same  person. 
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(»)  'Take  care  yourself,'  'They  themsclve*  killed  h." 
In  !tuch  iientuncet  we  have  the  imphalic  use  of  theie  pn^ 
nouns :  there  is  notliin;^  refluxlve  in  their  meaning  here. 

IIT.  The  compnunils  of  ulf  present  difficult  problenu  which  tn 
irnilcred  Mill  more  ub>ci.rc  by  lesirarch  iiiio  their  foriiu  tt  earlier  itngrt 
of  the  Un|;u.i;;e.  Let  lu  tali*  the  woids  mysilf,  tursilmi,  kimulj,  and 
Ihrmtihiax  and  lec  If,  keeping  our  headi  clear  of  hi»<'rii;al  dctaili,  w« 
can  ijlve  a  natisractory  account  of  the  wordi  ai  they  »iit  to-day. 

In  the  tirki  place,  what  part  of  ipeeub  it  sttfi 

A  noun :  we  ipeak  of  '  love  of  iitf ;  ■»  i.icrifice  of  utfi  we  «n) 
'.ft^makM  demand!  on  one'e  time.'  Nouni  take  Inl'cxiona  to  mark  the 
plural ;  i/^becomei  ulva.  Nouns  are  limited  in  application  by  adjec* 
tives:  my  and  our  are  possessive  adjectives.  There  is  no  particular 
dilTiculty  In  undcrsiatulini;  how  the  word  myiilf  axat  to  be  used  Iralh 
for  reflexive  and  fur  viiipli:itic  purposes.  If  uZ/nieans  'one's  own  person,' 
'I  myself  lUd  it'  is  a  way  of  saying  "I  did  it  of  my  own  person's  'I 
hurt  myst'lf  is  a  way  uf  aayiuji  *I  hurt  my  own  porson.'  Thus  far  all 
b  fairly  Kim))te. 

Hut  then  by  analogy  we  should  expect  the  forms  kiiirif  and  Ihiir- 
tti.ii.  Is  theiv  any  way  of  explaining  the  forma  kimulj  and  them^ 
ulvist 

In  the  fint  place,  ulf  must  still  be  rcy.trded  u  ■  noun,  for  h  forms  a 
plural  mAw>.  In  the  sccoi.il  place,  him  and  Ikem  are  prumiuns,  or  Ihs 
equivalents  of  nouns,  in  the  objective  cose.  Now  the  relation  of  the 
nouns  kim  and  ulf,  Ikim  and  ulva,  not  being  one  of  dependence,  (for  if 
it  were,  one  of  the  words  would  be  in  the  possessive  case,  which  it  it 
not),  most  be  one  of  apposition.  Therefore  the  entire  words  must  ba 
composed  of  two  nouns  in  the  objective  case  standing  in  apposition. 
And  this  explanation  fits  in  very  well  with  the  reflexive  use  of  Umu^, 
Ikemsilva,  'He  struck  kimul/,'  'They  hurt  Ikimiilves,'  where  nouns  in 
the  objective  case  are  required.  Gut  then  we  can  also  say  emphatically 
'He  kimstlf  i\i  it,'  'They  Iktmitlva  said  so,'  using  himulf  and  Iktm- 
ulva  as  subjects.  Here  the  explanation  breaks  down.  We  can  assume, 
if  we  like,  that  people  lost  sight  of  the  original  objective  force  of  these 
words  and  came  to  use  them  ai  nominativca,  just  at  w«  ut«  aM  at  a 
nominative,  when  we  say  'It's  mt.' 

Applying  these  conclusions  to  the  forms  ont't  ulftxA  onatl/mt  may 
tav  that  both  can  be  justified :  the  former  shows  us  <m/i  in  a  relation  of 
dcpaidence  on  the  noun  itlf,  and  therefore  in  the  possessiva  caie;  the 
latter  exhibiu  the  two  words  nu  and  lelfXa  apposition. 

This  it  the  simplest  explanation  which  we  can  offer  of  thete  com- 
pounds of  ulf,  as  we  find  them  existing  now.  The  reader  must  not 
suppose  however  that  the  earlier  history  of  thesa  obscure  forma  ailorili 
any  fo"idatian  for  this  mode  of  ueatiug  them. 


PJtOXOUXS.  „ 

laa    IV.     Relative  Pronoun., 

'S  S  the  ho  U  '^  V  '"'y  ""'  ""**  '"^y  ^  ^"o'-'d  ■■"'O 
u  not  •  happy  one,  w  it  doei  not  call  attention  to  tl  i! 
connecfve  function.  Those  pronoun,  n,i,l't  „ o"  "nn  1 
pnately  be  called  conjunctive  or  connective  pC 
nouns  Several  other  pronouns  mi.ht  with  cquafr^Ion 
be  called  relafve  in  this  sense,  that  they  relate  or  refer  °o 
«  antecedent :  thus,  in  the  sentences  •  I  L.v  John  •  he  "Is 

4.  refer,  to  JCn,  and  th.y  refer,  to  fern,  but  >u  and  M« 
have  no  power  to  unite  the  sentence,  in  which  thTocc^ 

to  the  so^alled  Relative  Pronouns  alone.     If  „e  suSe 
|.^  and  «,/.;/,  for  ^  .nd  M^.  the  two  sentence    be  o«e 

looSw?^-  .V"^°"  """="«'  '*  -"  J°'-  ""»^  '- 
Thr„.If  ,  "   -     ^"^  P""  «"*'^''  *«  "»  broken'. 

..^!n  '     '     """"  '"  ""•'■'^''ed  too  securely 

among  gramn.aucal  terms,  however,  to  alhnv  u.  to  replace 
.t  by  another  more  suitable  word ;  the  student  must  there- 
fore  pay  particular  attention  to  the  concluding  part  of  the 
definmon  of  .  Relative  Pronoun  ..  one  which  refer,  to 
some  other  noun  or  pronoun  and  Aas  the  fore,  „f  «  torn- 

called  the  antecedent,  ,.«.  that  which  goes  uefore.    The 

It  refers,  but  the  order  of  the  clauses  containing  the  reUtive 
Mid  antecedent  i.  sometimes  inverted.  Thus  'Whom  I 
honour,  him  I  uust'  i.  cquivaient  to  'I  trust  him  whom 


1 


It'liJ 
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I  honour:'  him  is  the  antecedent,  though  the  relative  whom 
precedes  it 

The  relative  is  often  omitted  when,  if  expressed,  it  would 
be  in  the  objective  case.  Thus  'The  man  I  met  told  me 
so '  is  an  elliptical  form  of  expression  for  '  The  man  whom 
I  met;'  'I  have  lost  the  book  you  lent  me'  is  elliptical  for 
'the  book  which  you  lent  me.'  Similarly,  'the  man  you 
gave  it  to'  is  a  condensed  way  of  saying  'the  man  whom 
you  gave  it  to',  or  'the  man  to  whom  you  gave  it'j  'the 
book  I  asked  for'  represents  'the  book  which  I  asked  for', 
or  'the  book  for  which  I  asked';  'the  day  I  came'  stands 
for  'the  day  which  I  came  on',  or  'the  day  on  which  I 
came'.  But  this  omission  of  the  relative  can  occur  only 
when  the  relative  is  in  the  objective  case:  we  cannot  suppress 
the  relative,  if  it  is  in  the  nominative  or  possessive.  Thus 
from  the  sentence  'The  man  who  met  me  told  me  so'  we 
cannot  leave  out  who,  nor  from  the  sentence  'The  man  whost 
horse  ran  away  was  thrown  off'  can  we  leave  out  whose. 

The  antecedent  is  sometimes  omitted.  Thus  we  may 
say  '  Who  breaks,  pays.'  When  what  is  used  as  a  relative, 
the  antecedent  b  always  omitted :  'I  understand  what  you 
mean.'  It  is  contrary  to  modern  idiom  to  insert  that  in 
such  a  sentence  before  what. 

The  Relative  Pronouns  are  that,  who,  what,  which,  as. 
As  a  relative,  that  is  always  used  as  a  noun.  Beginners  who 
find  it  puzzling  to  determine  whether,  in  any  sentence,  that 
is  a  Demonstrative  or  a  Relative,  may  find  help  in  applying 
tests  such  as  these:  (i)  Try  who,  whom,  and  which,  and 
notice  whether  by  the  ust  jf  any  of  these  words  the  sense 
is  preserved.  If  so,  that  is  a  Relative.  Thus  'The  man 
that  met  me,'  'The  man  that  I  met," The  man  that  I  spoke 
to,'  might  be  expressed  with  who  in  the  first  sentence,  whom 
in  the  second  and  third,  (a)  Try  this  instead  of  that :  if 
sense  is  made,  though  not  precisely  the  same  sense,  that  ii 
a  Demonstrative.    Thus  in  the  sentence  'Lend  me  that 


fSONOUNS. 
book :  thai  is  the  onlv  on<>  ihnt  1 1.       .  '*' 

wi"  be  .b.e  to  ide£;"he  fit/ JJT,^  -ad.- the  reader 
•djective  limiting  the  noun  book    X     *  '^«"«>"«"tive 
demonstraUve  pronoun ;  and  the  '.hS*  r^**  "^  "  * 
It  .s  true  that  the  subs.It'ution  of  iSfofl^  '  ""f^"*^ 
would  still  make  sense  and  th/1  i      •       ""  '^""d  '-i"' 
two  test,  might  theSlead   0^."°^ '''''"' °'°" 
«f  this  -ord  os.relativ^/tutthL  er™r^,rK'"'^"''''°'' 
by  the  use  of  the  second  test  whthT        ^""rected 
replace  Mai.    The  difficultv  nf  J  Tr  •'""''  *«  '-**  =«> 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  ZT ron^'^  ^^ ^'"^  '''""  ''  ^'='*='^^<» 
««/  in  a  context  where  tIT"'''°°-    ^^  "«  «^«  with 
them  make  senL^'jlJ^X^'  S  f  ^'^  --  "^ 
conjunction.     The  reader  can  Ixn^.        """^  """^  •>«  • 
-«  .He  . ...,,„.  re  ST^or^r:- 

tei:,  p^^V^J^fo"  -  both  Rclativ.  ^,  Xn. 

It  h^;ires:"J^ar:L''^'''""°' «^ -'»'' '-- 

mat  is  the  ieWe;!^fT/^''"""8ular  and  plural 
noun  and  ad  ective  m  ,  "".''  *""  '^  "»«»  both  a. 
•»->»«/  did  l/e  ay?'  hI'VT^  't  "  Interrogative  in 
•W'-J^remJk  dd  he  mfke?'  h""  •'"•  '"°''='=  <»'  «  "O""- 
used  as  .  Relative  in  "w^  .  u     **  "  "^  '"^J*'^'''^    «  » 

ithasthef^t""  "nor'.STr^'^"^'    «- 
kept.'    Here  it  is  adjectiv^  ^  """^  "''''  '«>k  <'>ey 

W'W  is  not  declined.     When  ««^  .. 
neuter,  but  as  an  interrogative  nrff^f.—  "  '  "°"°  "  •» 
»»>«»  of  persons:   '  wf«    '^  ^"^f  "  can  be  used  with 
would  believe  this  statemlnT?^     ^  """"^  '•"'  '^"d 

i^-^'?i:rs?"\r<£rt?'::.''-'>.tw.,.ike^ 

•-b  ..  interro^^ive  ^Z'l^Z:  T^Z''^';^^ 


'If. 
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have?'  •  Which  book  will  you  have?'  'Take  whiA  you 
please,'  'Take  which  book  you  please.' 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  our  use  of  which  and  of 
who  or  what  as  interrogatives.  Which  implies  that  the 
choice  is  restricted  to  a  known  group  of  things.  Thus  we 
say  '  WhcU  shall  we  have  for  dinner?'  when  the  selection  is 
unlimited,  but  "There's  only  turbot  or  salmon  to-day;  which 
shall  we  have?'  as  the  selection  is  to  be  made  from  • 
definite  number. 

Which  as  a  Relative  pronoun  is  no  longer  used  of  penons, 
though  it  was  so  used  formerly :  t^.  '  Our  Father,  which  ait 
in  heaven.' 

From  who,  what,  which,  we  have  formed  compound 
relatives  whosoever,  whichsoever,  whatsoever.  Wluisoevtr  is 
declined  as  follows: 

Nom.  whosoever,  Obj.  whomsoever,  Possess,  whosesoever. 

130.  The  differences  in  our  use  of  that  and  of  wha 
or  which  as  relative  pronouns  must  be  carefully  noted. 

(i)  Tiat  is  used  of  persons  and  things,  whilst  who  it 
used  of  persons  only  and  which  of  things. 

(2)  That  cannot  follow  a  preposition :  if  that  is 
used  as  the  relative,  the  preposition  is  tacked  on  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  Thus  'The  man  in  whom  I  trusted' 
becomes  'The  man  that  I  trusted  in;'  'The  house  of  which 
you  told  me'  becomes  'The  house  that  you  told  me  of;' 
•The  means  by  which  he  did  it'  becomes  'The  means  that 
he  did  it  by! 

(3)  That  has  a  restrictive  force  which  renders  it 
unsuitable  sometimes  as  the  substitute  for  who  or  which. 
I  can  say  '  My  sister  that  is  abroad  is  ill,'  because  I  may 
have  several  sisters,  and  the  clause  introduced  by  that  limits 
the  application  of  the  noun  to  one  of  the  number.  But 
I  cannot  say  '  My  mother  that  is  abroad  is  ill,'  because  the 
testiictive  tluU  would  surest  that  I  have  more  mothen 


PHONOUNS, 
than  one,  wJiich  is  absurd 


lay 


coo..«e  s..™.i.  'M/irrr-M/rK 

Profound  '"'  ^"^  "^  ''"'  '"*  ^°««  of  R«'«ive 

mean,  'who  doei  not  think-'  In  <\vL  •   .u  ^    ,     '^^     '""  """k«' 

132.    VI.    Indefinite  Pronouns. 
<3w  is  an  indefinite  pronoun:  it  is  used  vaeuelir  r^ 
ferr,ng  not  to  any  particular  individual,  but  to  Sns  ^ 

Simon  a  tanner.'  '"  such  expressions  as  •«,« 

^-J-  contains  the  numeral  one  in  its  root  an. 

^_  ^  ^  =    ""•    ""  »  *""i  —meaning  •  thing.' 

9 
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Naught  or  nought  is  nd-wiht,  'no  whit':  of  moHght  the 
•dyerb  net  is  merely  •  shortened  form. 

183.    VII.    Distributive  Pronouns. 

Eack  represents  'aye-like,'  m.  all  alike.  It  can  be  used 
both  as  noun  and  as  adjective:  'Give  one  to  tach,'  'Give 
one  to  uuh  boy.' 

Every  is  a  corruption  of  'ever-each,'  and  is  used  only 
when  more  than  two  are  referred  to.  It  is  not  employed 
in  modem  English  as  a  noun,  but  must  always  be  followed 
by  a  noun. 

■  Either  contains  as  its  dements  «aye-whether*:  in  its 
constituent  p  r;  whether,  Uie  suffix  -ther  marks  duality 
or  compariscT>,  -a  in  other,  Jurther.  Either  means  'one  of 
two,"  but  sometimes  occurs  with  the  meaning  'each  of  two;' 
*f.  '  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life.' 
(Rev.  xxii.  a).    Its  negative  is  neither. 

Each  other  and  one  another  are  used  after  a  transitive 
»erb  to  express  reciprocity  of  the  action.  When  we 
say  'They  hate  each  ether,'  we  mean  that  the  feelmg  is 
mutuaL  Each  ether  is  used  of  two  agents  and  objects,  on* 
another  of  more  than  twa  The  construction  of  the  two 
parts  of  these  compound  expressions  is  different :  each  and 
one  stand  for  the  agents  or  subjects,  ether  and  cmetiter  for 
the  objects;  thus — 

•They  hate  each  (tubject)  the  other  (object),' 
•They  hate  one  (subject)  another  (object); 
each  and  one  being  in  apposition  with  the  subject  th^. 
But  the  grammatical  relation  of  these  Reciprocal  Pronouns 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  common  use.  If  we  still  recognised 
their  original  construction,  we  should  say  'They  gave  a 
present  each  to  the  other,'  or  '  one  to  another,'  instead  of 
saying,  as  we  do,  'They  gave  a  present  to  each  otiier,'  or 
•"They  gave  presents  to  one  auoUier.' 
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134    VIH    Possessives. 

f  -  .nd  L„,  cS    .  S 'rXio^  Tiurd  Persons. 

W'th  this  difference:  ^  *  "*°  S""?* 

.  not  "  ""'  "  '"''"  ''''>*• »"«  '^^  o-'y  -hen  foUowed  b, 

nouns  and  adi^dvel  t  "\r  '^''''"' '''^PP<^«' f^o™ 
to  this  part  ofTpelh.  ^•™'  "'  "''''''  ^^^°^m% 
dative  singular  r«  A.  f"'"  ^/'^'""'  ""^  ^°™  °^  "'» 
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Questions. 

I,  KewHte  the  following  Bcntence  withont  using  any  of  the  Prcv 
DOttiii:— *The  policeman  accompanied  the  prisoner's  sister  lu  his  house 
and  told  her  that  she  was  to  let  him  know  if  she  received  any  furtlier 
annoyance  from  her  brother  or  his  confcilt. rates.' 

1.     Refer  to  iU  class  each  of  the  Pronouns  la  tha  following 

•trntencea^— 

*Who  steals  my  purve  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing} 

Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thuu»auds| 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  nama 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  hia 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.' 

'  Who  shall  be  tnie  to  us, 

When  wv  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves?' 
'Whatsoe'er  thine  ill 

It  most  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  nsetea*' 
*And  I  myself  sometimes  despise  myself.' 
*What  everybody  says  must  be  true.*— 'Some  that  speak  no  111  of  any 
do  no  good  to  any.' — 'Their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth.' — 'One 
may  be  sure  of  this,  that  <me  must  be  something  to  do  something.'— 
'  What  is  my  life  if  I  am  no  longer  to  be  of  use  to  others  ?  * — *  Eat  such 
things  as  are  set  before  you.' — '  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of 
his  father?* — 'Anything  for  a  quiet  life.' — 'That  which  each  can  do 
best,  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.* — 'He  is  a  wise  man  who 
knows  what  is  wise.' — 'That  is  but  an  empty  purse  that  is  fall  of 
■notber's  money.* 

3.  How  far  may  hi^  sAf,  and  ^A  be  correctly  classed  as  Personal 
Pronouns?    In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from  /and  Mm? 

[When  a  speaker  says  /  or  ehou^  the  persons  to  whom  he  refers  are 
clearly  identified.  The  meaning  of  Ae,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  as 
indctinite  as  possible,  unless  the  previous  remarks  enabled  us  to  limit 
tliu  application  of  the  word.] 

4.  Define  Pronoun  and  Reflexive  Pronoun. 

Name  the  other  classes  of  Pronouns  and  give  one  example  of  each. 
Place  in  their  proper  classes  ourst  thai,  toAitk,  nuJL 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  a  Personal  and  a  Relative  Pro- 
noun. Illustrate  your  explanation  by  reference  to  the  two  scnicncesi 
*Uj  brother  who  came  is  gone^'    *  My  brother  came,  but  be  is  gone.* 


PHONOVNS. 


Why  i.'^S:^  t^V™"'  ""  "«»  '^'^  o™  -ord  ■  (AcUKii.  ,o,. 

to  the  ..„«.■  ""^  """■  ">«  """W  look  up  .o  «.  what  ,„  going  c. 

•he  looked  i,^n.l        '  "'  •""="  "^  *«  "«« "  (or  •  .he  1„?!,  S 
ittlic'ied  wor/l^k,"^*  •enteac.^  to  »Ii,i  cUu  of  ftonoun.  do«  tht 

M?     !L'*""!l«'*«y<'»toIdnie.' 
/I     .?*'*f^'<^  ""«» told  him.' 

«!.>*  m  .old  me..  t.'?.',./„t"r  „.f  ";'"*  "  *  «*» 
The  Mntence  means,  'She  asked  /*7       J?'"^°g»"ve,  not  Relative. 

•She«l.edM,™„;hot,dtS'  JnTlt^'^'V''"  "'""■  "<>" 
or  Interrogative,  aceording  ,o  thrmean^n^'  s  "'"^  ""^  "">"  ««'«''« 
Ie«on  .  boy  has  to  write  M  exerd«ld  £  ,  ^"P?""  "■»'  f"  h-  L;>tin 
Fifth  Ode.     If  he  tavs.  '  I'.,  h™  ''°""""  '°  "neraory  Horace's 

we  have  to  l-rn'tyTart.' ^e  ^  ^an^'teV"'  '  ^''^''^^^^^ 
don't  know  that  (namely  the  Fifth  Odil  i  "  ^'"«  "J- «"cise,  but  I 
how.'  In  Uiia  case,  »£/  is  ReUtiv?  'ofh  "'  ""*  '°  '"""  ^y 
my  exerei-e.  bu.  I  don',  know  tte  ."s^er  '  ^S  ""'' ""°' '''«  d"" 
«  to  kr        y  heart ?•  meaning, 'I  SonTJ^emh  ■•?.,"'""'  '*'*"  •■"« 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Verbs. 


is  huniaa 


138.  A  Verb  is  a  word  with  which  we  can 
make  an  assertion. 

We  make  assertions  about  things.  The  word  wliicli 
stands  for  tlie  thing  about  which  we  make  the  assertion 
is  called  the  subject  of  the  verb,  or  the  subject  of  t;ie 
sentence.  As  the  names-  of  things  are  nouns,  the  subject 
must  be  a  noun  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  a  pronoun,  a  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  a  noun-clause.    Thuj.  we  may  say 

Error  (Noun)  . 

It  (Prmtmn)  \ 

To  err  {Infinitive) 

That  one  should  eit  (/Voim-aause)  I 
MHien  we  make  an  assertion  about  a  thing,  we  are  said 
in  grammatical  language  to  picdimtt  sometliing  about  the 
thing.  As  no  assertion  can  be  made  without  the  use  of 
a  verb,  the  verb  is  called  the  Predicate  of  the  subject, 
or  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 

What  is  asserted  is  either  action  or  state.  Aelion  is 
asserted  when  we  say  'The  prisoner  stole  the  watch,'  'The 
watch  was  stolen  by  the  prisoner,"  'The  prisoner  ran  away.' 
State  is  asserted  when  we  say  'The  prisoner  was  glad,' 
'The  prisoner  continued  unrepenunt,'  'The  {)i'ii>oaer  slept 
soundly.' 


cned^  .„d  the  dog  barked  and  rL  a^Jy  ^^  Z^IV"^ 
which  tenninated  mit\,  fi,.  ''     *  *"*"  actions 

disti„c,iorreSe«cd  Lv  thT'"'.'^^"""""^  *«^    ™. 
or  (a)  a  state.        *""'=*««'  towards  some  object. 

both  way^  ftough  „of  of  "r*  ta  Lf?  """^  *"'"  ""»rf  » 

flexive  verb.  ,pon  the  doe,  r«Io  hI  i°f;  """if""  of  •  re- 
fepre^nline  Ae  object  to  which  Si.  .!!*  '  °?'"'  *"^  »  "O"" 
the  object  U  not  »«rtion^  Infill''™  P»f!?'  b"«  occarionaU, 

when  it  b  foUowed  by  him  But  hL  J*^'  ""J  "  "  «»"-*« 
verb,  when  we  «y  -The  ioy  llv  ^  T  7*  '°  ^'^^  «>e« 
«ratched7  K»eme«,thath/kckJ^  ?*  ^°°l  "">  '"'*«<»  »d 
the  wrb.  ,«  both  t,WiUvl  Soth^  ""*  ^''^  P^P'"*  large, 
not  .pecificd.  But  ^we  n«~Z?  **  "T""  °'  *«  «"on«  S 
•hat  he  merely  threw  hirteraX™..!:?  l^"\  V  ""  ""l-  "Enify 
to  reach  .„  object,  *-i«/.nd  ,^1^^"' "  the  fruitle»  endeavor 
more  than  niaiitj  „  ran  woSld  hT  JJ^  v  "■"«"«  »erb.  here  «,, 
•uppose  that  »>  object "  ^ti^'  '^"'"'^  '^'^  '««™  'O.  U 'i 

Verbs,  the  readri?„"  ^  "aTr"."'' J'"""'''* 
-natei,  to  do  .  double  du.,r«2,nX'^ST^ 
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thing  kfliected  by  an  action  and  aometimef  for  the  word 
which  represents  this  thing.  The  following  definition  may 
help  the  student  to  keep  his  mind  clear  of  confusion  arising 
from  this  ambiguity : 

The  Object  of  a  verb  is  the  word  which  stands 
for  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  action 
denoted  by  the  verb. 

It  would  be  a  concise  description  of  a  Transitive 
Verb  to  say  that  it  is  a  Verb  that  can  take  an  Object. 

139.  Intransitive  Verbs  are  used  as  Transitives 
in  these  ways: 

I.  A  verb,  usually  intransitive,  is  occasionally  employed 
with  a  transitive  force: 

Ordinarily  IntransitiTe. 
The  horse  walks, 
I  will  run  there. 
The  Aiy^floait. 
Birds  y?y. 
The  mother  rtjoutd. 


ITwd  TtintitiTdy. 
I  walked  my  horse. 
I  will  run  the  boat  aground. 
'Refloated  the  ship. 
The  boys  axi  flying  their  kites. 
The  mother  rejoiced  her  son's  heart 

a.  Prepositions  following  Intransitive  Verbs 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  with  them  compound  verbs 
which  are  Transitive.  Thus  'I  laughed  (intrans.)  at 
him,'  where  the  preposition  at  takes  an  objective  case  him, 
becomes  'I  laughed-at  (transitive)  him,'  where  the  him 
is  the  object  of  the  verb.  '~'ie  passive  construction  can 
then  be  employed,  and  we  uiu  say  'He  was  laughed-at.' 
Su,  '  We  arrived  at  this  conclusion '  becomes  in  the  passive 
'This  conclusion  was  arrived-at':  'They  came  to  tliis 
decision '  becomes  '  This  decision  was  come-to.' 

3.  Prepositions  prefixed  to  some  Intransitive 
Verbs  make  them  Transitive.  Thus  the  intransitive 
tit  becomes  the  transitive  overlie ;  stand,  understand;  run, 
tuiruHi  weep,  bewt^ ;  mean,  bemoan. 


VExes.  ,„ 

M„«  ^?  '  '"T  ^"'""^'■"■"e  Verbs,  Transitive  deriva. 
lives  .re  formed  called  Causatives.  signifying  to  "»„«• 

from  /,/  we  obtam  xrf.  meaning  to  'make  to  tif-  fom 

hat  M  Intransmve  u  Transitive  whenever  .  noun  fdlowf 

ranie,  T"  "r  '""'''''^  ■"'""'"«  "  """  "^  «>«  verb  accom 
pan,es  many  Intransitives.  not  as  an  c/^Wt  but  a«  an  a™. 

M  called  the  Cognate  Accusative:  /uJum  ludn,.  'to 
play  •  game,'  utam  vivnt,  'to  live  one',  life'  are  Z 
•mple.  in  both  language,.  'To  run  a Vace ' ' •  t^wai^ 
.  n,>Ie.'  'to  dream  a  dream.'  '.o  fight  a  good  fighC  'o 
Jeep  the  s^eep  of  death-  are  illustraUon,  of  this  ct'stru  ' 

i4n  V  ',"'"*'  "°""' "  ^^^e""*"  Objectivesr 
i«»ir'  .5°"r"''>''  *°'»«  Transitive  Verbs  are  used 
Intransitively.    Compare  the  following 


Transitive, 

He  broke  the  glass. 
They  moved  the  chair. 
I  slammed  the  door. 
He  opened  the  lid. 
The  sun  melted  the  snow. 
We  reformed  the  criminal 


Intransitive. 
The  glass  broke. 
The  chair  moved. 
The  door  slammed 
The  lid  opened. 
The  snow  melted 
The  criminal  reformed 


«th«^h  .    '^f ''  *•=''  intransitive  use,  ns  appnrent 

«ther  than  real,  and  consider  the  verbs  to  be  Reflexive, 
wtth  an  object  itself  understood.  xs.euexive. 

14L  Verbs  of  Incomplete  Predication.  Mnnv 
muansitive  verbs  make  no  sense  as  predicate,,  unless  they 
arefoUowed  by  some  noun,  adjective,  or  verb  in  the  infinitive 

w^.  J°  '"^  '"'  "•'  "^"^y  ""-'  'W«  became,'  'You 
will,  She  seems,  is  meaningless  untU  we  add  wamt  word 
to  complete  the  .ease.    Thus  we  ^ive  wgnificauce  to  theM 
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incomplete  asierrions,  if  we  My  < He  h  good,"  He  ii  captain,' 
'He  it  killed,'  'He  it  come,'  'They  can  tpeali  Frencli,' 
•We  became  rich,'  'We  became  partner*,'  *Yoo  will  win,' 
•She  leemi  vexed.'  Such  verbs  are  called  Verbt  of  Incom- 
plete Predication,  and  the  word  or  wordt  which  are  added 
to  make  tense  ore  called  the  Complement  of  the  Predicate 
The  verbs  grow,  look,  fttl,  in  tome  of  their  uses  are  intra» 
(itivet  of  this  kind. 

Certain  transitive  verbt  require,  alwayt  or  in  tome  of 
their  uses,  «  similar  complement  If  we  lay  'The  Icing 
made  •  treaty,'  the  sense  is  complete:  but  if  we  say  'The 
king  made  Walpole,'  the  sense  it  incomplete  until  we  add 
the  complement  '  a  peer,'  or  '  angry,'  or  ■  continue  minister.' 
The  verb  'called'  is  a  complete  predicate  in  the  sentence 
'The  master  called  his  valet,'  meaning  'summoned  him  to 
hit  presence':  it  is  an  incomplete  predicate  if  it  signifies 
•applied  •  name  to  him,'  until  the  name  is  added;  'The 
master  called  lut  valet  a  thief,'  or  'lazy'.  'I  think  you' 
requires  'a geniu%' 'a  foo'.,'  'clever/  'mad,'  to  complete  the 


The  name  Neuttr  it  applied  in  tome  books  to  Intransi- 
tive verbs  generally,  in  others  to  Intransitive  verbs  of  incom- 
plete predication.  As  there  is  this  ambiguity  in  its  meaning, 
the  best  course  is  to  dispense  with  its  use  altogether. 

142.  Auxiliary  and  Notional  Verbs.  When  wa 
come  to  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  we  shall  tee  that  most 
of  the  diiferent  forms  are  made  by  me.ins  of  other  verbs, 
which  are  therefore  called  Auxiliaries  (from  Lat.  auxUium, 
•help,'  because  they  help  to  conjugate  the  verb).  The 
different  parts  of  the  verbs  bt,  have,  will,  shall,  may,  are 
employed  as  Auxiliaries,  and  when  so  employed  are  the 
substitutes  for  inflexions  of  which  in  our  English  conjugation 
very  few  survive.  Thus  •  I  shall  have  written '  is  in  I^tin 
expressed  in  one  inflected  form,  tcripuro^  'you  were  being 
loved,'  amabaiHuu, 


yEKBS.  ,j5 

But  the  »erb,  W.  „u,,  ,^1,  ma^,  po,^,  „„„, 
of  thcT  own  wh.ch  u«  dropped  when  the  word,  Z 
UKd  o  aux.I..ries  -He  will  do  if  m.y  me«  < H,^ 
d«em.,„ed  to  do  it.'  m  well  m  'He  h  going  «,  d"  Jt' 
In  the  former  ce  «,///  i.  not  an  .uxilUry.  in  the  latter  it  i» 
;«.«  ..gn.fie./..„„  when  I  «y  •!  have  .  bicycle,'  b„,  .  ta 
merely  aux.hary  when  I  «y  •  I  have  lost  my  bicycle.'  aIv 
mean,  permission  in  'Vou  may  try  if  you  like;'  h  i.  au^ 
Lary  when  we  wy  '  You  wont  find  out.  though  yon  mat  tr^ 
your  beat'  Verb,  which  are  u.ed  with  a  LJZ  ZJZ 
«^  and  not  merely  a.  «*.,^,,«  /^  ,„^:^"Z  f„  11^ 
conjugation  of  other  verb.,  are  caUed  Notional  Verbfc 

143.    An  Impersonal  Verb  is  one  in  which  the 
source  of  the  action  is  not  expressed. 

A  trie  Impersonal  Verb  therefore  ha.  no  wbject    Onlv 

iMt  m/Mnis  and  w«»«wx,  and  theM  belong  to  the  diction 
^hetonc  rather  than  to  everyday  .peech.  Me  i.VS 
OK  hence  .t  cannot  be  the  subject  The  meaning  of  the 
tm>  Iinpe«onal.  i.  the  «une.  via.  ■  it  .eems  to  ^.'^^^ 

^u1^t'"''Ttr  '"'^•=7"'^!'  fr»«  '^'»-.  'to  think.' 
moni„  !.  »%   T  ^'«"='-  »"<!  «™il«r  expression,  axe  com- 

?wi?»  fi.  ,.  ■"  »'■'*''  •'°*«^".  'What  rains?' 
What  freezes?'  we  cannot  spccity  the  thing  for  which 
he  ,/  stands:  the  gr»,ma,ical  subject  «pres4t.  no  S 

source  ot  the  action.  r"-*""  uo  real 
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Questions. 

t.  Wifte  fentenees  to  Illustrate  the  transitive  aw  of  the  followtef 
verbs:— 'We  wre  resting.'— *  Don't  push.'— 'How  yon  squeezel^— 
'Forty  reeding  like  one.'— 'They  ire  pressing  for  payment.'— 'The 
•hadowi  lengthen.'— "The  days  draw  in.'— '  Times  change.'— '  How  It 
pours  1  •— '  The  meat  will  keep.'— '  W«  mean  to  remove  next  spring.  — 
•The  king  recovered.' 

«.  Write  sentences  to  show  that  the  following  verbs  may  be  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively!— ««*<,  ihait,  il(>f,  nil.  Ml,  navir:, 
vijit,  tunl,  ufsct,  grow. 

{.    Distinguish  the  termi  Tivnsitioe,  InlnHiilivt,  Aclin,  fasmt. 

State  which  of  these  terms  you  would  apply  to  the  vCTbs  in  the 
following  sentences  respectively,  and  point  out  any  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction:—//S/y  art  arrived,  thty  ran  a  race,  hi  mirtati  himself,  Ihi  t—h 
it  ttUingwdl,  he  rwam  tkt  rmr,  ht  lay  daam. 

4.  Refer  to  its  class  (as  Transitive,  Tntransitive,  Verb  of  Incomplete 
Predication,  Impersonal,  Notional  or  Auxiliary)  each  Verb  in  the 
following  sentences:— 'It  will  rain  tomorrow.'— ' I  will  do  it  my  own 
way.'- 'They  will  not  succeed.'— ' You  may  call  if  yon  like,  but  ha 
may  not  be  at  home.'— 'He  feels  his  way.'— 'He  feels  iU.'— 'The 
bonnet  became  «  hat.'— 'The  bonnet  became  the  lady.'— 'You  shall 
not  go  oat'—'  We  ahaU  not  go  out.'—'  He  growi  barley.'—'  He  groaa 
•tout.' 

5.  Give  Inataneet  of  verbs  which  can  be  used  (i)  both  tran^iarclf 
and  inUausilively,  (1)  both  as  complete  predicates  and  a*  incomplete 
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Inflexions  of  Verb» 

^  ***-„7!'-'"'*  ""''*'■"''  =''*"Ses  of  fom  to  mark  differ- 
tnces  of  Voice,  Mood,  Tensi,-,  Number,  1  erson. 

As  inflexions  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
English  verbs,  we  have  recourse  to  auxiliary  verbs  and 
pronouns  to  express  these  differences.  Amarerimus,  ama. 
tmur  are  mflexions  of  the  Latin  verb  amo:  we  shall  hav* 
lovtd,we  shall  be  Imed,  their  English  equivalents,  are  not 
inflexions  of  the  verb  love;  the  required  changes  in  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  are  effected  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries. 
Amo  has  over  a  hundred  of  these  inflexions:  love  has  seven, 
VIZ.,  iove,  lovest,  loves,  lovetk,  loved,  lovcdst,  loving,  and  of 
these  seven,  the  three  forms  lovest,  Imelh,  hvedst,  are  no 
longer  employed  in  ordinary  speech. 

Voice  is  the  form  of  a  verb  which  shows 
whether  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for 
the  doer  or  for  the  object  of  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb. 

Mood  is  the  form  of  a  verb  which  shows  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  the  action  is  repre- 
unted. 

Tense  is  the  form  of  a  verb  which  shows  the 
Ume  at  which  the  action  is  represented  as  occur- 
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ring  and  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of 
the  action. 

Number  is  the  form  of  a  verb  which  shows 
whether  we  are  speaking  of  one  thing  or  of  more 
than  one. 

Person  is  the  form  of  a  verb  which  shows 
whether  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for 
the  speaker,  for  the  person  addressed,  or  for 
some  other  thing. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  modification!  of  the  verb  in 
order. 

148.    I.    Voice. 

In  English  there  aie  two  Voices,  an  Active  and  a 
Passive  Voice. 

The  Active  Voice  ii  that  form  of  a  verb 
which  shows  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
stands  for  the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb. 

The  Passive  Voice  is  that  form  of  a  verb 
which  shows  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
stands  for  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb. 

Thus  in  'Brutus  stabbed  Caesar,'  Brutus,  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  represents  the  doer  or  agent  of  the  act  of 
stabbing  expressed  by  the  verb :  stabbed  is  in  the  active 
voice.  In  'Caesar  was  stabbed  by  Brutus,'  Caesar,  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  represents  the  object  or  recipient 
of  the  act  of  stabbing :  was  stabbed  is  io  the  passive  voice. 

Now  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  when  the  verb  is  in 
the  passive,  stands  for  the  object  or  receiver  of  the  action, 
it  is  clear  that,  unless  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb 
passes  on  to  some  object,  the  passive  construction  will  be 
impossible.  Accordingly,  only  Transitive  verbs  admit 
ef  a  passive  ua«> 
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7^*  P*'*'  o'  ">«  auxiliary  verb  bt  are  used  wftli  the 

ixwfcct  participle  of  •  transitive  verb  to  form  the  passive 

Tt?'  '-..T  '"^"'*''''  '"^°"  ""^^  beaten,"He  «  captured,' 
•  They  wiUfe assisted/ 'We  have /S«»  turned  out' 

148.  The  reader  may  easily  be  misled  by  such  forms  as 
\am  come.  'You  an  arrived,'  «He  U  gone,'  'They  or,. 
fallen,  m  which  the  verbs  aie  intransitive,  and  their  pttfect 
tenses  therefore  are  not  passive,  though  they  look  as  if  thev 
«rere.  In -I  M,  injured,'  'You  were  beaten,'  the  participle. 
mjured  and  btaten  are  passive:  in  « I  am  come," You  are 
arrived,'  the  participles  eome  and  arrived  are  active.  There 
IS  a  slight  difference  of  meaning  between  the  forms  'He 
it  arrived,  'He  is  gone'  and  'He  has  arrived,'  'He  has 
gone.  He  Am  gone'  lays  stress  on  the  action,  «He  is 
gone  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  continues  in  • 
certain  states  namely  that  of  absence.  We  can  say  •  He  has 
come  and  gone,'  but  not  'He  is  come  and  gone,'  as  is 
becomes  unsuitable  in  connexion  with  covie,  when  he  no 
longer  continues  here,  but  is  gone: 

W7.  Verbs  which  take  a  double  object  admit  of 
two  forms  of  passive  construction  according  as  one 
object  or  the  other  is  made  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb. 
A  few  illusu  ations  wiU  make  this  clear. 


Active. 


Passive. 


He  told  me  a  story,  f  ^  ''"T  ^^  ^°^^  ">«  by  Mm. 

1 1  was  told  a  story  by  him. 
You  granted  him    f  Permission  was  granted  him  by  yoa. 
perm.ssioa  I  He  was  granted  permission  by  you. 

They  awarded  him  f  A  prize  was  awarded  him  by  them, 
a  prize.  \  He  was  awarded  a  prize  by  them. 

The  reader  may  construct  further  illustrations  for  him. 
•elf,  using  the  verba /n-«w*,  ask,  rt/use,  sluw,  ojfir.  Arrive, 
<br  the  purpose:  j>    >f   t     > 


\  1 


1.1 


1 

i 

1 

1 
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The  secondary  forms,  in  which  the  Indirect  Object, 
originally  in  the  dative  case,  becomes  the  subject,  are  harsh 
in  sound  and  illogical  in  their  nature,  but  there  is  much  of 
lauser-aller,  or  'go  as-you-please,'  about  English  syntax,  and 
we  find  such  expressions  even  in  good  writers. 

This  object  after  the  passive  verb  is  called  the  Retained 
Object.  VVhcther  it  is  the  Direct  or  the  Indirect  Object 
that  is  thus  retained  the  reader  can  easily  detenr.ine,  by 
shifting  the  position  of  the  two  objects  in  the  equivalent 
lenience  expressed  in  the  active  vi?"ce  and  noticing  which 
of  the  two  requires  a  preposition  when  ic  comes  last  The 
object  which  requires  a  preposition  is  the  Indirect  Object. 
So,  '  I  forgive  you  your  fault,'  becomes  '  I  forgive  your  fault 
to  you';  '1  will  allow  you  your  expenses,'  'I  will  allow  your 
expenses  to  you ' ;  '  I  have  got  you  the  book,'  '  I  have  got 
the  bookybr  you.'  In  each  example  you  is  the  Indirect 
Object. 

148.  There  is  a  curious  use  of  certain  transitive  verbs 
in  the  active  form  with  a  passive  meaning.  In  Latin 
Grammar,  verbs  of  active  form  and  passive  meaning  are 
called  Quasi-passive:  vapulo,  'I  am  beaten,'  ixulo,  'I 
am  banished,'  are  examples.  Some  of  our  English  Quasi- 
passive  verbs  express  sensations:  we  say  of  a  thing  that 
it  'feels  soft,  tastes  nice,  smells  sweet,'  whereas  it  is  really 
we  who  feel,  taste,  and  smell  the  thing.  In  like  manner 
we  say  that  a  sentence  ^ reads  badly,'  that  a  book  'sells 
well,'  and  that  a  house  'lets  readily.' 


149.    II.    Mood. 

The  Moods,  or  changes  of  form  assumed  by  a  verb  to 
■how  the  different  ways  in  which  the  action  is  thought  of, 
are  four  in  number: 

(i)  The  Indicative  Mood  contains  the  forms  used  (i) 
to  make  statements  of  fact,  (a)  to  ask  questions, 
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tBd  (3)  to  express  suppositions  in  which  the  eventa 
•re  treated  as  if  they  were  facts.  ^^nis 

(ii)  The  Imperative  Mood  contains  the  form  used  to 
give  commands. 

(iii)  The  Subjunctive  Mood  contains  the  forms  used 
to  represent  actions  or  states  conceived  as  possible  or 
contingent,  but  not  asserted  as  facts. 

(iv)  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  the  form  which  denotes 
actions  or  states  without  reference  to  person,  number 
or  time.  • 

ISO.  (i)  Uses  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  The 
Indicative  Mood  is  used  (i)  to  state  facts;  'The  man  stole 
the  watch.'  'He  wiU  be  punished':  (a)  to  ask  questions; 
Winch  man  stole  the  watch?'  'WiU  he  be  punished?' 
(3)  to  express  suppositions  in  which  the  conditions  ate 
dealt  wift  as  if  they  were  facts;  'If  it  is  fine  to-morrow 
(the  condition  may  be  fulfilled,  or  it  may  not,  but  assumine 
♦?-.?.t  as  a  fact  it  is,)  we  will  go  for  a  pic-nic.' 

ISL  (ii)  Use  of  the  Imperative  Mood.  Com- 
mands must  be  addressed  to  the  person  who  is  to  obey  them. 
The  person  addressed  is  the  second  person.  Accordingly 
the  Imperative  Mood  can  be  used  only  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  Such  expressions  as  'Go  we 
forth  together,'  ot  '  let  us  go  forth  together,'  in  which  we 
utter  a  wish  or  exhortation  respecting  the  first  person,  are 
not  instances  of  the  Imperative  mood:  they  are  substitute-: 
for  It  Go  we  is  subjunctive :  let  us  go  is  sl  circumlocution, 
or  roundabout  form  of  expression,  which  contains  an  im- 
perative of  let  in  the  second  person  and  an  infinitive  go: 
expanded  it  becomes  you  let,  or  allow  (imperative)  us 
(object)  go,  or  to  go  (infinitive). 

153.    A  tense  which  is  expressed  by  a  single  word  is 
called  a  Simple  Tense :  a  tense  which  is  expressed  by  the 
help  of  ia  auxiliary  verb  is  called  a  Compound  Tense. 
»•«•«■  10 
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English  verbs  contain  only  two  simple  tenses  in  the  Indies 
tive  and  Subjunctive  moods,  namely,  the  Present  and  the 
Fast  IndeHnite.  Tliu  verb  to  bt  possesses  a  fairly  complete 
set  of  distinct  forms  in  the  two  tenses  of  these  moods,  but 
in  other  verbs  a  difference  of  inflexion  is  seen  only  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  persons  singular  of  the  present  subjunctive 
as  compared  with  the  indicative.  Now  as  the  2nd  person 
singular  is  used  to-day  exclusively  in  the  language  of 
prayer  and  of  poetry,  the  difference  of  form  between  the 
indicative  and  the  subjunctive  mood  can  be  detected  in 
ordinary  speech  only  in  the  3rd  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple 
tenses.  Tliou  steaiest,  Be  steals,  are  indicative  forms :  If 
thou  steal,  if  he  steal,  are  subjunctive  forms.  But  as  we 
no  longer  employ  tliou  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  the 
sum-total  of  inflexional  differences  in  the  simple  tenses, 
according  as  the  mood  is  indicative  or  subjunctive,  is 
represented  by  the  forms  he  steals  and  ifht  steal. 

163.    The  student  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
tenses  conjugated  below : 


TttB* 


MBtaal 


!^ 


Indicative    Sobjonctivb      Indicative   SuvjuNcriva 
PrettHt  east  Praenl   Past     PnuHl     Paat       Pmmt 


am 

was 

be 

were 

•teal 

stole 

steal 

ut 

wait 

be 

wert 

nealeit 

stolest 

steal 

it 

was 

be 

were 

steak 

stole 

steal 

ore 

were 

be 

were 

steal 

stole 

steal 

Sing. 
Pbu.  1,1,3. 

There  are  no  separate  forms  for  a  Past  Tense  in  the 
subjunctive  of  any  verb  except  the  verb  to  be.  Conse- 
qucndy,  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  we  have 
recourse  to  this  verb.  In  other  verbs  the  inflexions  are 
reduced  to  two,  one  of  which,  as  we  said,  has  no  place  in 
ordinary  speech,  while  the  use  of  the  other  is  passing  away 
from  modern  English.    The  subjunctive  mood  has  decayed 
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Wl  U  i.  dmott  dead     It  i.  really  alive  only  h  ,he  Past 
Subjunctive  of  the  verb  to  ie,  especially  in  h,  „   ~„" 

T^t'  ^  •P^'"'"'""' *"P'oye«i  the  Present SubjuS 
of  to  tt,  and  said,  quite  correcUy,  'If  1 1,  there  I  .C 
h.W  would  be  supposed  by  majy  J^le  ofaver^^'ellT 
ft^on  (unless  their  education  had  included  thTfrb^f 
Enghsh  Grammar,)  to  be  making  the  same  blunde^as  a 
Ubourer  malc,^  when  he  says  <I  to  l^ere,  I  ie  just  gdng 
home.'  Let  the  «ader  ask  himself  whether  he  wouU  ^ 
more  hkely  to  «y  'I  shaU  play  tennis  this  afternoon!"  it 5^ 
fine/ Mbjuncttv^  or  -if  i,  i,  fine.'  indicative:  'I  .hku  ay 
m,  If  It  ra,„^  subjunctive,  or  -if  it  rains,'  indicative.    There 

Uve  wH  T*"*"  '"'°'"  '^^  «™P'°y«'«t  of  the  subjunc! 
Uve  which  makes  us  avoid  it  in  everyday  conversatioa 

154.    (iii)    Uses  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood.    There 
are  cases  however  in  which  we  still  use  the  subjunctive  mood. 

mate,  though  it  has  been  ousted  from  its  place  by  the  indi 
mv.  we  still  say  .If  I  rvere  you.'  no't  'If  i'i'  J 
and  we  ought  to  say  «If  he  wers  you.'  though  -If  he  a«,i 
you  I.  to  be  heard  quite  as  often.  Of  these  actual  or 
possible  uses  a  book  on  Grammar  must  take  cognisance. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  may  be  employed  to  express 

,n  J^'  '."**" :  •  O  that  I  wert  dead  1 ' '  FtrisA  idolatry  I  • 

God.«jrtheQueenl'  or  an  exhortation :  <C<,  we  forth,' 

m  me  he  that  knows.'    This  latter  use  of  the  subjunctive 

's  almost  obsolete,  even  in  poetry.     We  should  no«r  say 

Let  us  go,'  'Ut  him  tell.'  ' 

(2)  a  purpose :  'Work  lest  thou  Ust  the  prize.'  'Mind 
that  the  letter  ie  written.' 

(3)  uncertainty:  'I'U  tell  him  so,  whoever  he  ii.' 

(4)  supposition :' If  I  were  you.  I  would  ga' 

nal!^.!"'"'  •  T"'  of  inflccled  fom«  in  th.  Sabjuncli«,  .„d  „ 
•naiufMt  t  growine  relucunce  to  luc  tb«e  which  w«  liui  poaia"    Of 

10— a 


i 


ill 
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Ib«  ten  or  iwelve  lenses  with  which  the  Subjunctive  mood  it  cmlited  ii 
Ibe  Conjugation  of  an  Active  Verb,  u  set  out  in  many  works  on  English 
Grammar,  lome  are  identical  in  form  with  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative, 
and  othen  which  differ,  difTcr  only  in  the  form  of  the  auxiliary.  If  we  are 
asked  whether  any  particular  tense-form,  which  is  identical  in  appear- 
ance in  both  moods,  is  subjunctive  or  indicative  in  a  certain  context,  the 
answer  will  be  suggested,  U  we  substitute  for  the  tensc-furm  in  question 
an  equivalent  expression  compounded  with  the  verb  to  bt.  as  the  verb  to 
it  mark*  the  difference  between  subjunctive  and  indicative  by  a  varia- 
tion in  its  inflexions.  Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  determine  the  mood  of 
tfdie,  in '  The  master  asked  who  ipokt';  if  we  convert  spoki  into  vxu 
iftaUng  we  see  that  the  mood  is  indicative.  Again,  supposing  we  ore 
asked  the  mood  of  toU,  in  '  I  should  not  believe  him  even  if  he  tM  the 
troth,'  if  toUsiVMU  tdlingt  the  mood  is  indicative,  if  told^wtrt  ^^Uing. 
the  mood  is  subjunctive.  Similarly,  *I  could  do  it  if  I  likid'  i  solves 
itself  into  *I  wore  able  to  do  it  if  I  wen  willing':  it  would  be  int  Msible 
to  replace  could  by  was  able,  so  we  may  say  that  could  is  used  v  th  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive  here;  but  as  'if  I  liked'  might  be  repl  ced  by 
cither  'wen  willing'  or  'wot  willing,'  we  may  regard  lilted  e  her  at 
subjunctive  or  as  indicativ*. 

155.  Finite  and  Infinite  forms  of  the  Verb. 
Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  those  parts  of  the  verb  which 
are  called  finite.  When  we  say  'I  ran,'  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb  is  limited  in  various  ways.  Thus  it  is  limited 
as  regards  number ;  it  is  one  person  who  ran.  It  is  limited 
as  regards  person ;  it  is  /,  not  thou  nor  ht,  that  ran.  It  is 
limited  as  regards  the  time  when  the  running  took  place ; 
the  running  is  not  occurring  now,  nor  is  it  going  \o  occur  in 
the  future ;  it  occurred  in  the  past  A  verb,  with  the  action 
which  it  denotes  thus  limited  or  restricted  as  regards  person, 
Dumber,  and  time,  is  said  to  be  a  finite  verb,  because 
finite  means  'limited,'  'bounded,'  'restricted,'  (from  Latin 
finu,  'boundaries'). 

Now  the  verb  can  also  be  used  in  various  forms  without 
these  limitations,  ar<d  it  will  then  express  merely  the  idea  of 
the  action  (or  state)  without  denoting  that  the  action  is  done 
by  one  agent  or  by  more  than  one,  or  by  any  particular 
agent  at  all,  or  at  any  particular  time*.    These  forms  belong 

*  Ou  this  point  see  Question  18  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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to  wl>at  i,  called  the  Verb  Infinite,  that  i.  to  lay.  ,he  verb 
unhnuted,  unrestricted,  unbounded.  "  "  "y- "»« *  ""> 

Mood,  the  Gerund,  the  Verbal  Noun,  and  the  Parti- 

(rv)  The  Infinitive  Mood  commonly  occurs  in  modem 
are  foUowcd  by  an  infinitive  without  to:  the  verbs  may,  eon, 

tfrSlZ""'  hI-*'  r''  «P'«''"8  .ensation.^ 
Awr,/«/,  „eed^  and  the  verb,  »<,>6,and  dar»  are  example. 
Thus  we  say  •!  may,  can.  shall,  will,  must  Ja  it,'  not  'I  do 
/;//^i  "^  tti''  "°'  '*'  *  '''••  'You  do  //«■»*  so,'  not 
'kak,  :  'They  made  him  M/.-  not  •/<;  &//',•  -You  need  not 
Z^n'^'K'  'I  dare. a^  this.'  though  the /.  is  admissible 
here.  I  dare  /<,  say  this.'  But  after  several  of  these  verb, 
m  the  passive,  to  is  inserted:  -He  was  seen  /.  tai,  it  and 
made  to  return  it.' 

The  Infinitive  mood  is  equivalent  to  a  Noun 
It  resembles  a  noun  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  be  used 
«s  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  • 

;  To  read  improves  the  mind ' :  to  read  i,  here  subject 

He  like,  to  read' :  to  read  is  here  object. 

Lr.1  r  "7""  P^«P°^i«°''S=  'I  want  nothing 
«'-9>/  to  live  qmetly,'  'He  has  no  hope  iut  to  escape 
punuhment,' '  You  care  for  nothing  save  to  make  money? 

•to  orfcr  to-  f^T^'     ^'""  "*  'I »"«  '0  '«  hin..'  where  /.  .ig„ifi« 

«i  wiui  (V  prenxeu  in  Uld  Enohsh,  bui  in  •!  wish  to  cm>  him  »..».__ 

<.  do«  00.  «Bmiy  -u.  orde,  .0' .ild  ol,  p„^'  ^t'^.":; :^ 


4  ! 
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hiTC  •ppeared  wlttiout  /«,  In  the  objMtIv*  cue  of  the  Infinitive.  We 
mir  itill  discriminate  between  theM  uiei  of  the  Infinitive,  though  the 
inflexion  hu  einished,  end  the  prepoullon  It  hei  been  ttteched  to  the 
simple  infinitive.  When  the  infinitive  U  employed  with  the  meaning 
that  Mmcthlng  la  purpowd  to  be  done,  or  that  it  ii  fit  or  ncceuaiy  to  be 
done,  end  in  caiea  in  which  the  gerund  preceded  by  It,  Jtr,  or  tlmilni 
prepoiilioni,  would  enpreia  the  lame  meaning,  we  call  it  the  Gecuodial 
Infinitive.    The  following  eaamplea  illoaliale  ita  nie  i 

'  They  came  It  Ml  rae.'  '  lie  that  hath  ear*  /»  kiar,  let  him  hear.' 
•  He  la  much  to  it  piliui.'  '  Theae  troublea  are  hard  It  btar!  '  Theae 
Uoublea  are  hard  It  bi  btnu.'  'Thia  ii  lad  to  /*//.'  '  Here  in  water 
It  drink.'    '  I  have  •  buUM  (a  M  and  a  horw  to  ulL' 

158.  Verbal  Forms  in  -ing.  We  now  come  to 
the  forms  in  -ing,  which  are  •  cause  of  great  perplexity 
to  beginners.  Beginners  are  disposed  to  describe  every 
form  in  'ing  as  a  present  participle.  We  shall  here  deal 
with  these  forms  as  we  find  them  existing  at  the  present  day 
and  shall  give  them  such  names  as  are  in  keeping  with  the 
functions  which  they  perform  in  modern  English.  And 
this  we  shall  do  without  touching  upon  any  questions 
connected  with  their  origin  and  history'. 

Let  us  take  the  sentence— 
(i)  <  72>  heal  the  sick  is  a  noble  work.' 

In  what  other  ways  can  we  make  this  assertion,  employ- 
ing some  form  in  -ing  of  the  verb  heiU  for  our  subject  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  sentence  unchanged? 

We  can  say — 

(2)  '  Th*  Aealitig  0/ the  sick  is  a  noble  work,'— and 

(3)  « fftaling  the  sick  is  a  noble  work.' 

And  whether  we  say  to  heal,  or  th»  healing  of,  or  healing, 
the  meaning  is  the  same  as  if  we  said '  The  cure  of  the  sick.' 

>  For  the  hiatorical  aapect  of  the  subject  the  student  b  referred  to 
my  Kty  It  Qtustitm,  p.  61,  Q.  tg.  Our  modem  Verbal  forms  in  -inf 
were  originally  either  Verbal  Nouns  or  Present  Futiciplea;  they  were 
Bcrer  iBfinitives,  Simple  or  GcrundiaL 
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^fl """  K  \  "?"•  ^°  "  '•  •='""  ">»«  ">"«  vnriou.  form, 
of  the  verb  iual  ue  equivalent  to  nount  We  have  .een 
that  to  A«/  u  the  simple  infinitive.  In  M.  htating  tf,  i«Z 
b  evdently  a  noun:  it  take,  the  «,icle  before  ft,  and  it  if 

Ihus  only  /ualmg  m  the  third  lentencc  remaiw  for  cob. 
wiicration.    What  are  we  to  call  it  ? 

narf^if"",'  m''  'r"".""'  ^"'  ''  "  *"^"y  '*«  «  Ordi- 
nary noun?  No.  for  it  takes  an  objective  ca«  after  it 
instead  of  bcmg  followed  by  a  possessive. 

Ji)  Some  say  an  infinitive,  'ff.aling  the  «ck '  mean, 
ust  the  same  „  /«  Mtal  the  sick',  'to  heal'  is  infiniUve, 
therefore  Aeaiing  is  infinitive. 

is  }l^r  *''' '  ^*™"**-.  "^^  ^*™"'' '"  ^•'f'"  8™"""' 
s  a  verbal  noun  occurring  w  certain  cases,  and  possessing 

this  pecuhanty  that,  although  .  noun,  it  gove.ranother 

noun,  just  as  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed  governs  a 

noun.    This  description  seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the 

character  of  the  word  healing  when  wc  say  '  fftalmg  the 

sick  IS  a  noble  work,'  for  itaiing  is  foUowed  by  t/u  liek 

in  the  objective  case. 

Now  if  a  person  chooses  to  call  healmg  in  this  context 
an  Infinitive,  or  a  Noun,  or  a  Gerund,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  it  really  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  which 
name  he  selects ;  for  the  Infinitive  is  a  noun,  and  the  Gerund 
IS  a  noun.  But  as  we  already  have  two  forms  of  the  Infini- 
tive with  to  on  our  hands,  there  ii  an  advantage  in  not 
pressing  the  name  'Infinitive'  into  service  to  describe  the 
form  in  -tng.  And  as  we  already  have  another  form  of  the 
verbal  noun,  with  Iht  before  it  and  of  after  it.  there  is  an 
advantage  in  refraining  from  calling  this  form  in  ing  also  > 
noun ;  so  we  may  as  weU  agree  to  caU  it  a  Gerund,  and  we 
will  give  itt  definition  thus : 
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A  Gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing  which,  when 
formed  from  a  tranaitive  verb,  can  talce  aiter  it  an 
object. 

1S9.  Entirely  different  (Vom  all  these  noun-forms  ii  the 
Participle  in  -ing.  Participles  are  adjectives.  To 
confound  one  of  the  preceding  forms  with  a  participle  in 
■ing  is  to  confound  a  noun  with  an  adjective,  a  name  of  a 
thing  with  a  word  which  limits  the  application  of  the  name ; 
and  this  is  a  very  serious  confusion  indeed. 

A  Participle  is  a  verbal  adjective.  The  active 
participle  of  a  transitive  verb  differs  from  an  ordinary 
adjective  in  taking  an  object 

Thus  in  the  sentence  'I  saw  a  doctor  healing  his 
patients,'  healing  refers  to  *  doctor,'  limiting  the  application 
of  the  name,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  an  object  his 
fatientt,  just  as  the  verb  in  its  finite  forms  would  take  as  an 
object  his  patients:  e.g. '  He  healed  his  patients.' 

Why  are  beginners  inclined  to  describe  every  verbal  form 
in  -ing  as  a  participle  ? 

Because,  as  a  fact,  we  do  make  use  of  a  Urge 
number  of  present  participles  in  the  conjugation  of  our 
verbs.  All  the  tenses  expressing  incomplete  action  are 
formed  by  the  aid  of  this  participle  in  -ing;  'I  am  writing,' 
*  You  were  speaking,' '  He  will  be  waiting,'  '  They  will  have 
been  seaiching,'  are  examples,  and  the  reader  will  realise  on 
reflexion  that  they  illustrate  a  very  common  form  of  ex- 
pression. Except  in  conjugating  the  imperfect  tenses  of 
our  verbs,  however,  the  participle  in  -ing  is  not  largely  used. 
Thus,  though  we  might  possibly  say  'Meef'ng  Smith  and 
hearing  you  were  in  town,  I  came  to  see  you,'  yet  we  should 
be  more  likely  to  say  '  I  met  Smith  and  beard  you  were  in 
town,  so  I  have  come  to  sec  yoiL* 

The  Participle  in  -ing  is  an  active  participle.  It  is 
Bsually  called  the  Present  Participle,  and  we  shall  give  it 
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this  name,  though  it  would  bo  more  properly  termed  th« 
Iniptrfect  or  Incomplete  Participle,  as  it  denoici  not  tim< 
but  unfinished  acuon,— action  still  in  proK.ss;  writmr, 
lualing. 

Our  other  Participle  i*  the  Perfect  Pi  tic iple,  deii.>flrp 
•ction  which  is  completed  and  no  lonR  r  m  -irigruss.  Wh 
IS  usually  called  the  Past  Participle,  a.u!  wc  si.dl  i.  „-,lrv 
the  ordinary  though  less  accurate  nnne  for  it.  Ii  ^-.X  in 
■tn,  -H,  btattn,  shmvn,  or  -td,  -4,  t,  L,:/„i,  ;^;J  sUpl.  U 
the  verb  is  a  transitive  verb,  this  Participle  is  p;u.  ,ne. 

160.    Notice  these  points  connected  with  tl,..  I'jficiplcs: 
(i)   The  Passive  Participle  combined  with  the  verb  /lavt 
forms  tenses  of  the  active  verb :  thus, '  He  has  stolen  the 
watch,"  I  had  eaten  my  dinner.'    The  explanation  of  the 
construction  is  this:  'He  has  stolen  the  watch' was  once 
expressed  thus,  'He  has  (or  holds,  or  possesses)  the  watch 
stolen,'  itoltH  being  originally  in  agreement  with  watch.    Sot 
I  had  eaten  my  dinner'  was  once  'I  had  (or  held,  or  pos- 
sessed) my  dinner  eaten.'    Then  came  a  time  when  the  real 
force  of  have  in  this  connexion  was  lost,  its  notional  mean- 
ing  disappeared,  and  it  became  a  mere  auxiliary,  so  that  no 
contradiction  was  apparent,  as  it  would  formerly  have  been 
apparent,  in  saying  '  I  have  lost  my  watch,'  though  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  watch  is  lost,  we  cannot  correctly  say 
I  have  (or  hold,  or  possess)  my  watch  lost,'  a*  in  such  a 
case  I  hold  or  possess  it  no  longer. 

(ii)  We  have  adopted  this  use  of  have  with  the  Past 
Participle  of  intransitive  verbs,  and  we  say  'I  have  been,' 
I  have  stood,'  'I  have  dreamt,'  'I  have  slept,'  though  we 
cinnot  say  'I  am  been,'  'I  am  stood,'  'I  am  dreamt,'  'I 
am  slept'  The  Participle  of  intransitive  verbs  is  Perfect, 
or  Past,  but  it  is  not  Passive. 

161.     The  results  of  this  discussion  of  the  Verb  Infinite 
may  be  sumnaarized  in  a  convenient  form  tliuaz 


I 
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ii.  Simple  Infinitive: 
1.  Ge 


The  fonns 

of  the  Verb 

Infinite 

ue 


/with 
Nouni  \ 


■  Gerundlal  InfinitiTe  marVinK  Purpose: 


{J  Verbal  Noun  with  tkt...  lyl. 
».  Gerund. 
!i.  Present  Participle  Actire  in  -ing, 
>.  Pxt  Participle  io  -rn.  -m,  -til,  -d,  -L 


1C2.    Illustrations  of  these  forms. 

I.    simple  Infinltlre  i  '  Tt  work  hard  i>  the  ynytagtl  on."    •  I  can 
p.'    '  We  heard  him  catt.'    'Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
'Than  nign  in  this  horrible  place.' 

t.  OerondlallnflnltlTa: 'The  sower  vent  forth /««!».'  'Breadte 
mt'  Lt.  'for  eating.'  'hM»tt  hiar,'  i.t.  'for  heating.* 

S.  Terlal  Hotm:  'They  brought  flowers  for  tkt  iiaratu.;-  y  the 
altar.'  '  TV  ivrtVin/e^the  book  waa  a  protracted  task.'  'Ththuuling 
t/iix  fox  is  a  national  pastime.' 

4.  Oerond:  ' Suing  ia  Mlevtng.'  'String  ■  conjuror  la  one  thing 
and  jf/iRiiM^  him  is  another.'  'I  am  fond  of  «n'vj,' a  conjuror.'  'We 
were  prevented  from  uting  the  conjuror.'  'They  asked  about  tuiiig 
the  conjuror.' 

5.  The  Farttdpl*  In  -Ing.  'The  company  sat  walihing  the 
conjuror  performing  his  tricks.'  'They  are  watching  the  conjuror.' 
'Suing  the  conjuror  there,  I  went  in.' 

6.  The  FarUdplt  in  .«,  -d,  -t.  'This  b  iIoUh.'  'He  has  tloUm 
it.'    'This  is  mended!    '  He  has  mended  it.' 

Componnd  Oernnd  Foima.  It  ahould  be  noticed  that  we  use  com- 
binations of  the  Gerunds  of  the  verbs  iavo  and  it  with  Participles,  as  we 
use  the  simple  Gerunds:  the  following  are  examples  of  these  compound 
gerund  formal  'I  was  afraid  of  his  having  gone  away.'  'The  master 
charged  him  with  having  been  wasting  his  time.'  *  My  having  itm 
ttnuk  explains  my  being  exasperated.' 

Observe  that  in  compound  nouns  the  form  in  -llig  it  frequently 
gerundive.  Thus  a  walhing-stiti  ia  a  n^di/or  walking,  a  fithingroU  is 
a  toAforjUhiHg.  If  these  forms  in  -ing  were  participles,  a  wmliing-ttitk 
wonld  be  a  stick  that  walked  and  a  fishing-rod*  rod  that  fished,  just  as 
a  taUing-JM  is  a  fish  that  talks  and  a  taugUng-hjnma  a  hyaena  tlul 
laughs. 
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1C3.    III.    Tense. 
.Milf"«   ""''•  ^'^  t'  "'"''  "'  '""■*  ''«  «P'«ent  .n 
Future.    So  for  therefore  as  the  time  .lone  of  an  actioi  i. 
taken  into  account,  we  shaU  have  three  Tenses:  /  wrUe.  I 
torott,  I  shall  write.  ^ 

fn^«™n1  t*  "="""'"«•,"«  •""o  (")  its  completeness  or 
incompleteness  at  that  time.    An  action  must  be  either 

ft  ^n!f  K  '/•  l?^""'''  ^"^^"'^  "  ""y  P"'i<=»'ar  ti">e.  or 
I  must  be  unfinished,  not  yet  done,  incomplete,  imperfect, 

ml7"'?rV-V*"i  '™'-  ^"'  *°"Sh  the  action  itself 
must  be  either  finished  or  not  finished,  we  may  speak  of  it 
without  reference  to  its  character  as  finished  or 
not  finished,  and  our  mention  of  the  action  in  this  aspect 
wui  then  be  undetermined  or  indefinite. 

Hence,  as  we  may  indicate  that  an  action  belongs  to 
presen^  past,  or  future  time,  and  may  also  describe  it  at 
each  of  those  times  (i)  u  in  a  finished  condition,  or  (2)  as 
ma  progressive  condition,  or  (3)  may  leave  the  fact  of  its 
being  already  finished  or  still  in  progress  undetermined  or 
indefinite,  we  shall  have  nine  distinct  tenses  in  which  these 
difierences  are  expressed.  The  following  table  presents 
these  nine  Primary  Tenses  in  an  intelligible  form. 


T1-.  isa,fes?;, 

Couuinoua 

'■'"•FiiSS""'- 

ladiiniu 

Present 

Put 

Fature 

I  am  writing 
I  wu  writing 
I  «h»U  be  writing 

I  have  written 
I  had  written 
I  shall  have  written 

1  write 
I  wrote 

Ithail  wnie 

... 

'i; 
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164     Remarks  on  the  Tenses. 


I.  Tht  Perfaot  Coatlnnoiu  TensM.  There  ii  en  additional  set  of 
tenses,  Uy  which  we  indicate  that  an  action  has  been,  had  been,  or  will 
have  been  going  on,  and  also  that  it  still  it,  was,  or  will  continue  to  be, 
in  progress.  Thus  we  may  say  *  I  have  been  writing  all  the  rooming/ 
which  signifies  that  my  writing  has  been  going  on  in  the  past  and  is  not 
yet  over  but  still  continues.  *  I  have  written  all  the  morning '  would 
imply  that  my  writing  was  now  completed  or  done.  Similarly,  '  I  had 
been  waiting  an  hour  when  he  met  me '  means  that  my  waiting  was  still 
in  pn^ress  and  had  lasted  some  time  when  he  arrived.  *I  shall  have 
been  travelling  for  six  hours  when  I  reach  Bristol'  means  that  my 
journey  will  have  lasted  for  six  hours  and  will  not  yet  be  finished  when 
I  arrive  at  Bristol.    These  tenses  are  called — 


Present  Perfect  Continuous 
Past  Perfect  Continuous  . 
Future  Perfect  Continuous 


I  have  been  writing 
I  had  been  writing 
I  shall  have  been  writing 


«.  Other  so-called  Tesaea.  We  may  have  occasion  to  describe  an 
action  as  about  to  b^n,  and  to  do  this  may  use  the  verb  ^  in  combination 
with  the  principal  verb,  and  say  '  I  am  going  to  write.'  In  some  books 
on  grammar,  '1  am  going  to  write,*  *I  was  going  to  write,'  'I  shall  be 
going  to  write,'  are  called  Intentional  Tenses,  or  Paulo-post-future 
Tenses.  They  are  however  not  tenses  at  all.  Compound  Tenses  are 
formed  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  auxiliary  verls,  and  go  is  not  an 
auxiliary  verb.  We  express  an  action  as  on  the  point  of  beginning 
equally  well  when  we  say  *  I  am  about  to  write,'  but  no  one  proposes 
to  call  this  form  of  expression  a  tense.  In  Latin  there  was  a  class  of 
derivative  verbs  called  Inceptivea,  which  marked  the  fact  of  the  com 
mencement  of  an  action  by  their  suffix  sco:  e.g.  paUesco,  *\  turn  pale,' 
caliscot  'I  grow  warm,'  siivescitf  'it  runs  to  wood,*  The  verbs  turn, 
gtvTUi  run,  in  these  connections  express  the  beginning  of  the  act,  but  we 
do  not  regnrd  them  as  contril>uting  to  the  formation  of  Inceptive  tenses. 

On  similar  grounds  we  must  reject  the  so-called  Emphatic  Tenses 
formed  by  ubing  the  verb  da:  *l  da  think  so,'  MIe  did  say  that»*  *I)<f 
teU  me.' 

5.  Modes  of  T«n86  Fonnatloii.  With  the  exception  of  the  Present 
Indefinite  and  the  Past  Indefinite,  all  our  tenses  are  formed  by  the  use 
of  auxiliaries.  The  Past  Indefinite  undergoes  inflexion  to  mark  the 
change  of  time:  *I  wrote,*  *I  walked.'  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Preterite,  or  Aorist. 

A  glance  down  the  columns  of  Imperfect  and  of  Perfect  Tenses  will 
tnabie  the  readei  to  nee  lite  [iriiiciple  on  which  these  tenses  are  formed. 
The  Imperfect  Tenses  are  formed  by  comUning  some  part  of  /v  with 
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in  JD:/!"!'"^  "«  '»"»«'  *»  "»  «"»  '*-*  and  «,//  »im  ,h. 

mar  he  finds  a™j*a„  describe  as  ■lB.Mrfecr!nd  ».       ^      °"'"" 
«  fast  Tense.    Again,  ammi  is  called  'Perfect "  and  one  of  .h.      ' 

'"Z'^fn'^  r'^-«« -nTunSed^^r^  '''"^^^■''•• 

describe  hU  action?    We  should  lav -lie  1^»  t'"'"'''  " 

the  action  i.  in  proEre«:'.tnLfi„"L    ^  'irit^^f.^r.'iHs'r "' 

J^  iSL^  h^    .1,       -5"'?''.'^  "^"'"S  across  the  room,  we  say  'He 

its  consequences  continue  present  with  us  If  U  ,^?  JJ  j  ".  '  "'' 
quence.  are  over  and  done'^with,  t^e  Perfect  '■entT,  no  ?ol      ""'• 

S;  le'^'er'^r  T  "^  'J  T  """^  *  ''^"  '"  ^^^''Z'^l 
rT°„.  .  ■  "c  '^  ""'""  '°°''  P'a«  »">«  'i™  ago.  -I  have  written 
a  letter  «gn.fie.  that  my  letter  has  jus.  now  been  »mpleted  andt" 

.uxinary*J^s*T*«?J„1!i'  f^  '  "  !""  'onmitlon.  By  the  aid  of 
n«.  wl^k        ■  •  '  "''''' '°  '"^'^^  distinctions  of  lime  uid  complete- 

pie:'^^:tt™-'=;-i:'r^™-:xr.hfi:v«^-^^^ 

6.    The  Van  of  the  Present  Indeaalte  shonM  be  no  edi 

nrili,  J"""  i^"^  occasionally  expresses  an  action  going  on  at  the 
P^t  time,  but  .t  doe,  this  very  rardy=  -How  fasti.  ra%xl'    •   l' 

1.^/^-  'w  "  "  "-"*  "P"^'""'  ^  t!>c..,  and  in  most  ca..« 
.„Tr  '"'»"''''«  to  employ  the  Present  Indefinite  to  denotran 

.cuon  ,n  progre™  ..  the  present  time.     We  «y  -  Wlu.  a,.  iJZM.,e? 
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not '  What  ^  you  writt  ? '    *\am  writing  my  exercise,*  not '  I  write  my 
exercise.' 

(j)  It  exprenes  an  action  which  is  hjljjjual,  as  'He  f^oa  to  town 
every  morning,'  and  a  general  truth,  as  *Wila6oi/s  ar  sia".' 

(3)  It  expresses  a  fytue  action,  as  ■  I  ^  to  town  next  week.' 

(4)  It  expresses  a  past  action  in  graphic  narrative.  'The  Creeks 
maintain  their  ranks;  the  Persians /r«'xj  on;  Leonidas yb/A,  and  the 
battle  raga  fiercely.'  This  is  called  the  Histon£_£j£sent:  it  gives  a 
vivid  representation  of  an  occurrence,  and  ii  frequently  used  in  ihe 
conversatioD  of  persons  of  lively  imagination. 

(5)  It  introduces  quotatioiu:  'Shakespeare  tajis,'  'Xenophon  Jt- 
Kriba,'  'The  liible  lelb  us,' '  Montaiijiie  nmaris.' 

165.  IV.    Number. 

There  are  two  numbers  in  verbs.  When  the  subject 
of  the  verb  is  in  the  singular,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular; 
when  the  subject  is  in  the  plural,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural. 

166.  V.     Person. 

Although  we  have  an  inflexion  mnrking  the  Scrond 
Personal  Singular,  Itrthtst,  loved-st,  these  forms  occur  only  in 
the  language  of  prayer  and  of  poetry,  not  in  ordinary 
speech. 

The  form  of  the  Third  Person  Singular  Present  Indica- 
tive, lov-eth,  is  also  obsolete  m  conversation  and  is  used 
only  when  an  archaic  diction  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
solemnity,  real  or  affected.  The  suffix  -s  is  the  only  inflexion 
of  Person  which  survives  in  common  use. 

The  Personal  endings  were  originally  Personal  Pro- 
nouns. The  suffix  of  the  First  Person,  -<w,  is  still  visible  in 
am.  This  -m  is  the  m  of  me.  Compare  the  Latin  su/«, 
amem. 

To  trace  the  Pronouns  in  their  disguises  as  endings 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  Singular  of  the  verb 
would  lead  ui  into  very  obscure  by-paths  of  phiioljgy 
I'he  reader  must  pursue  this  inquiry  at  a  later  time. 


INFLEXIONS  OF  VERBS.  .j, 

m„rf"'V  f '^"'^  "u*"*  ^*'"''"e  Verbs.    According  to  thci, 
StronV        """'  "•=  "■"'  '^^"'"='  *""'  -«=  called  W^« 

A  Weak  Verb  formed  its  Past  Tense  by  adding  ^ 
or  ./  to  the  present :  t.g.  l<r,ed,  dreamt.  ^ 

A  Strong  Verb  formed  its  Past  Ten^e  h„  ^i,,  r 

vowel  and  without  the  addition  of  a  suffif        '  ""  "^ 

The  Past  Participle  of  a  Wealc  Verli  i<i  r,r  ,u. 
as  the  Past  Tense:  /.^/^  'iV.TJJT  """^  '°"° 

in  i  ^?1''",""'"'  °J  '  "™"« ''''''  (') '°-«""-  ends 
in  *»    (»)  sometimes  has  a  different  modification  of  the 
vowel  from  that  of  the  Past  Tense,  and  (3)  somedmes  is  of 
the  same  orm  as  the  Past  Tense:  /^J' (j  haveS» 
Is^run^.  (I  have)  sprung;  f  stood,  (I  have)  x/ J^^  ' 

«^  few  ^ceptLns  Weak  V.  Is  TW^,!'"  '""  ""'""«•«  with 
Verbs,  though  their  Past  Ten«  end^in  f?"°*';2,  "'''<"««'  Strong 
.hese  instances  a  part  of  .h"pres^„  -em  L  '  ^  "  /  ■'  ''  "  '" 
past  tense:  iea,.  L.  *,>.r«rrr,'  LTlf  ^   '",  '"''"'°"  °'  *« 

(•  .0  allow-,,  ,„.«.  M«,,  At::z-jf^;£:t£-  '"*'•  '^^^  ^ 

dese'r'v'e  nll'c'e:'^'""""^  P"""  """'"'^  *""  «»«  '"o  conjugations 

.nd"of  eIJ^L"  ori;„'"V:er'  '"^'^'^""^  -"J"5-"™  •-  old  verb, 
the  excep.ton  o^a^f^w  .1  ^  ich  .""o' "fi^t  "".l'  hundred  and.  with 
monosyllabic  words  An  word.  *  "^^  "■ '"".'^"  ""«'>«''  ""'y  »« 
Tense  and  Pas?  P.«i.-  if     "'*'''   '""«''>«d   make  their   Past 

■-tuples  in  beu  0.  »r  U„ng.ide  of  the  tor™  7*^^1";J4  !^i;:f 
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tmllm.  For  >  Terb  originally  Wrak  to  hi»e  become  wholly  or  p>rt!«II; 
Strong  is  >  ran  occuirence:  dig,  kiilt,  wear  are  uampla  of  thii. 
unusual  process. 

(*)  Some  of  the  Strong  Verbs  oriRinalty  fomed  their  Past  Tense  by 
reduplication :  we  see  this  mode  of  formation  at  worlc  in  Latin  perfects 
like  te-lmdi,  lu-ludi,  ipopmdi,  fe-filli.  Perhaps  diJ,  past  tense  of  do, 
is  formed  by  reduplication.  If  so,  it  iii  the  sole  surviving  example  of  the 
process.  The  obsolete  verb  Usht  exhibits  reduplication  in  the  recur- 
rence of  the  h.  The  Gothic  hai-kail,  past  tense  of  hail-aH, '  to  call,' 
shows  the  reduplication  more  clearly.  Hight  means  'was  called': 
'This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  Uon  /tight!  means  -Thii  Ktialy 
beast,  which  was  called  Lion.' 

Strong  Verbs  are  classified  In  seven  conjugations.    Those  verbs 
whose  post  tenses  indicate  a  proceu  of  reduplication  at  a  remote  period 
form  one  group,  and  the  remaining  verbs  fall  into  six  groups  according 
to  the  character  of  their  vowel  changes.    Taking  a  verb  which  is  typical 
of  each  group,  Dr  Sweet  names  the  seven  conjugations  as  follows: 
(l)    Reduplicative   or   /oXf-class:     (»)    Shait-c\asa:    (3)    ^inrf-clasa : 
(4I  i?«ir-class:  (j)  Ci««-class:  (6)  5/;i;«-cla5si  (7)  «<w«-claas.    Thaae 
duscs  may  be  easily  remembered  by  Professor  Skcat's  couplet: 
•If  e'er  thou  fall,  the  t'-iit  with  patience  bear; 
Give;  seldom  drinii  drive  slowly;  thaose  with  care.* 
Here  drmi  corresponds  to  tout  and  drive  to  tkim. 
(f )    The  -rf  or  •/  of  Weak  Verbs  has  been  regarded  by  aome  writers 
as  an  abbreviated  form  of  did:  thus  /  walk-ed,  thou  umU-tdst  were  sup- 
posed to  be  corruptions  of  /  walk-did,  llum  walk-didst.    This  conjecture 
is  no  longer  considered  plausible. 

(1/)  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  certain  Strong  Past  Participles 
are  still  preserved  as  Adjectives  used  in  particular  phrases,  though  the 
Participle  proper  has  assumed  the  Weak  form.  Thus,  we  say  'ckmem 
hoof,'  not  eUft  (but  'cleft  palate');  'graven  image,'  not  {en)graved;^ 
'mollen  metal,'  not  melud;  'nUen  timber,"  not  rotted;  'udden  earth,' 
not  seethed, 

if)  Id  like  manner  when  two  forms  of  the  Past  Participle  exist, 
both  Strong  or  both  Weak,  in  some  cases  one  form  is  prelerrad  for  use 
as  the  Adjective.    The  following  are  instances  of  this: 

Ai  Adjecttve*  Ai  Farttdplea 

A  drunken  man  The  man  u  drunk. 

Ill  fix/m  gains  He  hM#*hisgaiiisUl. 

A  lumken  ship  The  Aip  lias  tmi. 


Uj  buemdem  duty 


1  W9£  iatuid  to  do  it. 
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A  {triad  Toe  <n,   r 

A  ligkM  candl*  ij*  ''* '"'  *"''<^ 

On  «<»!»/  knee  i!'*,"»»'  »"  nwjiw 

,rt_    ,„     .  H'»  knee,  were  fart. 

•o  ,.«,<,,  /«;!.„,  ,„„^.„.        '  ""'  """"'«'  »  •  dislmct  syllable: 

fo™.«on  ofplu^l.of'nou'ns^!^;"-^^-^'^'^;"'-    (Compare  U« 
of  adjectives  in  .^,  ,.f.  m,rry,ga,)  ^'  ^'  "''  "^  ""npMttives 

-.u^'?'  •  ^^  ""^  following  lists  of  Strong  and  Weak  V,rK. 

to  feel  any  uncertainty.    For  ^onvenl  „ce  „  tfc  e„^^^^^^^^^^ 
ar^ngement  .s  alphabetical:  a  distribution  oStZ  i 
Weak  Verbs  in  classes,  accordine  to  their  m„.^      <■  •      ■ 
Ijeir  Past  Tense  and  Past  PaSl  t7n°oi'= 
0  those  whose  researches  carry  them  back  to    he  S 
s^ges  of  our  language.     In  the  Questions  at  the  e^  of 
.his  chapter  many  of  the  verbs  omitted  from  the^  lis^ tm 
be  found.    The  reader  should  test  his  kno,vledg1  of  thei 
prmctpal   parts  and   mark   those  in  ,.hich  he  Lk„  a  ' 
m  stake     He  wll  get  at  the  Past  Participle  mosT^Tly  by 

Present  Pertect  tense:  thus,  supposing  that  he  is  TJt 
S.VC  the  prioupai  paru  ot  ^fn^g,  he  may  blunder  iTth, 
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principal  parts,  if  he  tries  mechanically  to  repeat  i/rm;, 
fprang,  tfrung,  and  may  say  sfiring,  sprung,  sprang,  but  i( 
be  thinks  of  the  forms  at  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using  them, 
/spring,  /sprang,  /  Aave  sprung,  it  is  much  less  likely  that 
he  will  go  wrong. 

The  farau  glrn  below  u  jiackeu  *ra  thote  len  fix^oently  taed,  a 
used  only  in  ipecial  pluu  .< 

The  letter  W.  prefixf  -i  'u  fornu  in  Uw  U<t  of  Slnng  Vctbii  indiuia 
th*l  thoK  foiou  ore  Weat. 

171.    List  of  Strong  Verbs. 


L*^ 


J'm.    Art     P.  Part. 

rffM,     fitst 

P.  ruri. 

sUde     abode    abode 

lade 

laden 

■wake    awoke  awoke 

fC.  laded 

Udcd 

K'.  awaked  awaked 

<llie           Uy 

Uin 

bear      bore      bora 

mow 

mown 

(carry)  bore       borne 

rF.  mowed 

mowed 

beliold  beheld  beheld  (beholden) 

rise         rose 

risen 

4bid         hade,  bid    bidden,  bid 

rive  If.  rived 

riven 

bind       bound    bound  (bounden) 

Vseethe     sod 

sodden 

blow      blew      blown 

IV.  seethed 

seethed 

chide     chid       chidden,  chid 

^  sew   W.  sewfd 
sow   W.  sowed 

sewn,  sewed 

A  choose   chose     chosen 

dcave    clave      dovea 

shake      shook 

shaken 

W.  cleaved  cleft 

shear      (shore) 

shorn 

crow      cnw 

IP.  sheared 

sheared 

W.  crowed   crowed 

shine      shone 

shone 

dig        dug        dug 

shew  fC.  shewed 

sliewn 

If.  (digged)  (digged) 

show  fK  showed 

shown 

draw      drew       drawn 

shrink     shrank  shrunk(thninkcii;            I 

'Idrink      drank     drunk 

^sit           sat 

sat 

A  eat         ate         eaten 

slay         slew 

akiin 

A  fly         flew        flown 

slide       slid 

slid  (siiddeo) 

forbear  forbore    forborne 

*sling       slung 

slung 

forget     forgot      forgotten 

slink       slunk 

slunk 

forsake  forsook   forsaken 

•mittea 

V  get        got         got  (gotten) 

stride      strode 

atriddea 

grow      grew       grown 

strive      strove 

striven 

\bang      bnng       hung 

swear      twore 

Bwom 

W.  (hanged)  (hanged) 

■weU 

swollen 

hew       he»ed     hewn,  hewed 

If.  swelled 

•welled 

dJfJ'LEXWm  OJf  VERBS. 


A,* 

Past 

tore (tare) 

f  Port. 

torn 

'>»»•      Pui 

P.PUrt, 

thriv* 

throve 

thrives 

If-  waked 

waked 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

*e»r      wore 

trrad 
wake 

trod 

woke 

•"Xl'len  (irod) 
woke        ^ 

*«•»•    wov« 
»"i         won 
•""«     wrung 

woven 

Won 

wrung 
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kaelt 
laid 
leaned 
leant 
learned 
leanit 
left 

lifhted, 
— ■-  made 

pen  (confine)  penned 
pen  (write)  penned 
P«  put 

read 
rent 
rid 
•et 

•ought 
•hod 
•ped 
wept 
wrought 
worked 


P.  flirt. 
knelt 
laid 
leaned 
leant 
learned 
learnt 
left 
"'  ''ghted.Ul 

■nade 
penned,  pent 
penned 
pnt 
read 
rent 
rid 
•ei 

•ought 
•hod 
•ped 
wept 

WTOUphi 

worked 


nSli"^"-"^  «-rj!.^  ■''^  ^'A.  occ.  in  .He 

•^  '^!':F'^B.rc^'i:^.:°^'-:^'f^.  "-fi.  r™™  r/„,„ 

»^  '^''fl  kt  clmn.  •mnetimc  used  tor  tUm^  (Rmj^  ^      ,' 

Wmftt  Irani  urnt  ihon  ir» 


n  rJl 
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a  (p.  Put.  tmw)  mpplla  Id  Put  TmM  wml  from  mm^  which  li 
■ow  inflected  u  >  Weak  verb,  wtmM. 

Ychfl  it  from  u  Old  Eng.  TOtb  aMUlng  'to  c*IL'  The  /  b  *  cor- 
niplion  of  tbo  prefis  gf,  wbiob  occun  is  Uw  P.  Pkit  ia  modecs 


173.    Conjtigation  ofthe  Verb. 

The  collection  of  all  the  forms  of  a  Verb,  by 
which  we  mark  its  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  Number, 
and  Person,  is  called  its  Conjugation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  onr  lupply  of  inflexions  is 
quite  insufficient  to  maric  many  of  the  distinctions  of  voices 
mood,  and  tense,  which  we  wish  to  express.  In  conjugating 
our  rerbs  we  therefore  make  ate  of  other  verbs  called 
Auxiliaries.  These  Auxiliary  Verbs  will  be  diKussed  in 
the  next  chapter,  but  as  the  reader  possesses  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  it  will  be  no  embarrassment 
to  him,  if  we  complete  our  treatment  of  the  verb  generally, 
by  inserting  at  this  point  illustrations  of  the  conjugation  of 
a  verb,  although  to  do  this  will  involve  the  employment  of 
those  Auxiliaries  to  the  treatment  of  which  we  are  to  come 
later  on. 

First  we  will  give  the  conjugation  of  a  Weak  and  of  a 
Strong  Verb  containing  oil  their  simple  forms  (that  is,  those 
not  made  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  verbs),  both  inflected  and 
tminflected.  The  reader  should  notice  (i)  that  the  con- 
jugation when  confined  to  the  simple  forms  is  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  \i)  that  the  ^flexions  of  Strong  verbs 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Weak  verbs  except  in  the  Past 
Tense  and  Past  Participle.  Take  •»  the  Weak  verb  viant, 
and  as  the  Strong  verb  irtak'. 

*  iMmHututk  iMtgnagi,  pp.  119,  14IL 
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•6s 


Verb  PJnito. 

Ti«mcATi»i, 
*rr.  I.  want         bmk 

J.  wut-<       btwk.» 
*»• «.  •■  3-  *«■«         bitik 

Past. 

^V-  I.  wtm-ed     broke 

•.  wuit-«d(t  bnk-ctt 

3-  w«m-«i    brak* 

'>•  >•  >•  J.  want-«d    brak* 

IxniATiTa. 


mm  bfMk 

mat  btcik 

■«»«  break 

•aal  btttk 


(wuled  broke 

wanted  bruk* 

wnted  broke 

wuted  broke] 


Verb  Infinite. 

IltpmiTtfi:  (to)  want,  bnak 
GaaoMDi  want-ing,  breaking 
PA«Ticiptia  ji**'*'"':  want-ing,  break-ing 
(I'AiTi  wani-ed,  brok-en 

Next  let  OS  take  the  conjugaUon  of  the  verb  ^n»A 
making  use  of  Auxiliaries  To  bring  out  wL~  L^* 
^  d^tincUon  between  Indicative  rsubS^UvrT™? 
*e  TTurd  Pe^n  Singular  of  each  Tense  »  k.v«I  i  ^ 
bung  una«siood  a>  a  subject  «  or  « 
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I  III 
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I 

a 


II 

■sis 
Ml 


i 

I   r 


^1 
II 

A! 

Ill 


J 


sS-" 


s-°  a  a   g  s" 


,1 


I 

J 

s«S-° 


«;  & 


PicKnt        Put 


Future 


Ptocat 
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Q-ESTIONS, 

^mt,  fall,  fight   SmL  tlL,k  '■   "•"'■   ''""*•  ''i»g,  ttmt.  (U 

'/'».  'fnv.  «»«r.  '^7^i«7.:iM'  l,Tf,f^'  ""^'  "•^-  f^' 
tmu.  •      "''  ""»*•  '"«•'•  '»>«,  «i-;»^,  tofc,  a,,-^; 

which  .he  folI„lS^1^,^'*Pi«  »<!  ^'^  f-^idpl"  of  .he  Verb,  to 

o-i-f  t".T,^^»  ^:™  :«^i»  -  ^  -*.  -«.. «./, ,.«,.  „« 

'•t,'lmg,vrmg.  ^' *^*  "*•  *^. /««A  «».  iSar,  fe,r,  ,to.| 

jhcP„.'?™ie"KwrrSu?,c°:?h^r^^ 

«•    Give  in  two  columnf  .k  ^'     "^''^  ""■«'■  *»*"• 

I-a.tT«,s..beIong,_.!i::t;^^^'J^;"^owWd, 

9-    Dis.ingmsh  the  form,  of    .^'.""''  *^*  """o^.  *»'«'.  M. 

fcrm.  in  ..l^^^""'"  "^  "«  «PP"P"a«  »«.e  e«h  of  U.e  following 
W    •nfZi^'??*''  he  mentioned  U.e  matte,  to  n,e  ' 

M    •  Lend  nw  you,  «,ir,),^eA°'^*°°^''»°^ 


.    I'i' 
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II.  Pane  the  words  in  'ing  in  the  sentence,  'Dsrlcling  we  went 
singing  on  our  way,  with  our  wallciog-tticlu  ill  our  hands,  weary  oi 
toiling  in  town.* 

[Darkling  is  an  adverb  tignilying  ■  in  the  dark,'  fanned  fiom  the 
adjectiT*  by  the  suffix  -ling.  The  suffix  in  keadlt»g'vnJl  the  same  origin 
and  is  unconnected  with  the  adjective  ltng.\ 

II.  Write  three  sentences,  each  of  them  containing  the  word 
hunting.  Use  hunting  in  (i)  aa  a  verbal  nuun,  in  (sj  as  a  participle, 
in  (3)  as  a  gerund. 

1 3.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  form  of  expression,  *  A  bouse  Ulil'I 

1 4 .  Write  short  notes  explaining  the  use  of  the  words  in  italic!  1 
(■)    *  The  rose...would  null  as  luutl.' 

(s)    '  Better  duutt  io  the  midst  of  alai  ms.' 
[On  (i)  see  1 148  and  for  tmal  §  194  (r). 

(s)  Dwell  Is  the  infinitive  tt  dwtll  used  as  a  subject  of  it  nndcrstooil : 
'To  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms  is  better  than  to  reign  in  this  horrible 
place.'  Lady  Macbeth  says,  'Belter  be  vrith  the  dead'  (Matbeth,  va. 
iL  19),  tv.  *To  be  with  the  dead  would  be  better.'] 

15.  Draw  up  a  scheme  of  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb 
tago. 

16.  Give  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  present  indefinite  tense  to 
express  (a)  past  action  in  graphic  narrative,  (4>  habitual  action,  («)  fiiture 


17.  In  the  expressions  (i> '  I  had  to  go,'  (>) '  I  had  tathei  go,'  by 
what  mood  is  had  followed,  and  why  ? 

18.  Give  four  verbs  which  have  only  one  (arm  (or  present  tense, 
past  tense,  and  past  participle;  also  four  which  have  two  forms;  and 
(oar  in  which  cU  these  three  parts  are  difierent  in  form. 

19.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  ?  To  which  of  these  classes  does  the  verb  in  the  following  sentence 
belong? — *  Not  a  drum  was  heard.' 

What  are  tlie  transitive  verbs  corresponding  to  fall,  lit,  tit,  rial 

10.  Is  any  alteration  necessary  in  the  following  sentence?—'  Stand 
llie  gun  in  the  comer.* 

[If  ttanJ  can  be  used  transitively,  signifying  '  make  or  cause  to  stand,' 
the  sentence  is  right.  We  do  use  it  in  this  way  in  conversation,  but  in 
the  more  formal  literary  language,  the  transitive  set  or  flaet  would  be 
employed.] 


INFLEXION  OP  VERBS. 


topresrioa  on  the  S^  i^*f  °"«'"  *^'  <»'  "■•J'  did  «ot  n»Ve  .r, 

iane  fully  the  verbs  in  the  foUowingi- 

'^' »  WUble  to  «»  beginner.  pUy.. 
..cd*  G^'m^t'r.^Jj'TntTe.'''"''"  '^  »'=""'-  ««>»<«  »•/  <- 

^^^^  I  would  not  hke  to  «y  that  the  pi.t„  I^j  ,«,erd.y  „  „  „« 
;  Will  yon  Io«  thai  too,  fo,„e,. 

It  was  sang  at  the  Philharmonic  last  year  • 
<*««««  on  any  grammatical  pecniiarity  in  the  llnes- 
•  And  while  hu  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  Utest  miMtrel  sun^ 
•The  sun  had  rose  and  gone  to  bed 
J""' ••  «f  Partridge  were  not  dead.' 

howtch'Lz'r:,:^3fo  t:^:i  • «"" ""  •^--  •""  — ph 

-ystis^-t^n^rg^'S,?,?-"'  "  "^^  '"""-"S  «n.ence?-.H. 

»;^ym^r^g:^£d':;^dt,"£f«f>^^^^^^ 

.uch  eipresrion/o  'tot  ^11  TS  s^r  rh.*"  "'"'"  '^^  » 
for  if  we  continue  to  •  sit  •  Md  .o  .«!  ■  '  J°  **  ^°'"8  "» "'»''  ''"e.* 
»y.=e  .ha.  w.  d:'ti:„'2  a  »1.^S.  ta  tetsT  ' '° '  "  "'• '""  ^° 


..i( 
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i8.  Ii  it  eoiTKt  to  MV  that  the  Inflnltlve  Mood  does  not  mirk 
dinTciencM  in  the  time  oi  tiie  action?  Consider  the  fomu  It  toriu,  to 
lum  uiritam,  tt  it  gcing  l»  write,  in  uiwering  the  qoeitioik 

[With  regard  to  the  expreision  It  it  gtinf  It  writi,  wt  may  remark 
that  the  combination  of  the  verb  gt  with  It  write  does  not  constitute  a 
tense.  Other  circumlocutions,  oi  ranndabout  modes  of  expression, 
might  be  employed  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  and  these  circnm- 
locutions  would  have  u  good  a  claim  to  recognition,  as  forms  of  the 
future  infinitive,  as  the  phrase  to  be  gting  to  virile :  e.g,  10  be  about  ft 
write.  It  be  on  Iht  peiiu  of  writing,  tt  kave  the  imttiniem  tf  writing 
See  I  164, (1). 

With  regard  to  the  fbrm  It  have  wrillen,  the  case  Is  difTerenb  Ihis 
la  a  genuine  tense  of  the  inSnitive  mood.  But  Jccording  to  some 
authorities,  the  difference  of  meaning  between  to  write  and  t»  Have 
written  is  a  difference  of  completeness,  not  of  time.  If  I  say,  *  He 
seems  tt  kant  wrillen  the  copy  correctly,'  *  He  expects  It  Have  written 
the  last  chapter  by  to-morrow  evening,'  completed  action,  not  past 
action,  is  expressed  by  the  tense  tt  have  written.  According  to  other 
authorities  to  write  and  tt  have  written  indicate,  or  at  any  rate  may  ln> 
dicate,  a  difference  of  time.  If  I  say,  ■  He  seems  tt  write  bis  novels 
quickly,'  It  write  expresses  a  habit,  without  any  reference  Ui  ti:ne.  If  I 
say,  *  He  seems  to  have  written  his  last  novel  quickly,'  l»  .Wsv  wniten 
marks  the  time  as  past. 

*9.  What  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs  survive  ia  modetu  Eng'  ish? 
How  is  It  that  there  are  so  few  ? 

Foint  out  traces  of  some  which  have  bees  lost. 

JO.  Give  examples  from  modera  English  of  traces  of  Inflexions 
which  have  fallen  into  disuse.  How  has  the  place  of  these  lost  in- 
flexiona  ticen  supplied? 

31.  Comment  on  the  inflexion  of  each  of  the  loUowing  words  .— 
peu,  tenee,  brethren,  vixen,  whem,  what,  worse,  eldett,  etuld,  diu. 


*n 


CHAPTER   XVIt 
A«"M«v  AND  Defective  VE«Ea 

Mood,  and  Tense  inth^.     •       .       '^''"nctons  of  Vo.v.. 
^.  ^-.  s^,,  ^:"J:;  -^«„  Of  a  verb,  a^l^!!! 

goa^'  'It«fellea.'    Seep,  ^f         ^  ""  "°™«''  'He  « 
^both  S  'an^^Ltfrr'f  'r '  '"^  ^--^-^  Tenses 
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Do  b  used  ti  an  auxiliary  in  negative  and  interrogar 
live  sentenceai  •!  db  not  believe  thii,'  'D«  you  believe 
thU?' 

We  shall  briefly  discuss  these  verbs  in  tura 

178.  Be  is  a  defective  verb,  and  its  conjugation  contidnt 
forms  derived  from  three  roots  which  we  see  in  am,  was, 
be.  j<»i  is  the  only  form  of  a  verb  in  English  that  retains 
the  sign  of  the  first  person,  m,  which  stands  for  me.  The 
/  in  ai<  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  as  in  shall,  wilt, 
li  has  dropped  its  ending  -t  t  compare  German  ist,  Latin 
est  Are  is  •  Danish  word  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Old  English  form  of  the  third  person  plural  The  simple 
tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  mocds  have  been 
given  on  p.  146. 

Be  is  used  as— 

I.  A  Notional  Verb,  with  a  meaning  of  its  own,  signi- 
fying 'to  exist,'  when  we  say,  'God  »»,'  'There  was  a 
Palmerston.' 

a.  A  Copula,  connecting  the  terms  of  a  proposition: 
'The  boy  is  lazy,'  'A  grifBn  is  an  imaginary  beast'  This 
account  of  is  belongs  to  logic  rather  than  to  grammar 
however;  in  the  language  of  grammar  we  should  describe 
is  here  as  a  verb  of  Incomplete  Predication. 

3.  An  Auxiliary  of  Voice  and  Tense;  ' He  is  beaten,* 
« He  is  beating,' '  He  is  come.' 

176.  Have  shows  contraction  in  some  of  its  forms, — 
kast  for  havest,  has  for  liaves,  had  for  haved.    It  U  used  as— 

I.  A  Notional  Verb,  meaning  'to  possess,'  and  then 
admits  of  a  passive  use:  'This  suggestion  has  long  been 
had  in  inind.' 

a.  An  Auxiliary  of  Tense  to  form  the  Perfects:  'Hi 
has  written  a  letter,'  'He  wiU  have  finished  his  work," 
•They  had  missed  the  train."  On  this  construction  see 
{  160. 


^tnCIUASY  AND  VBFBCTIVE  VERBS.  ,„ 

or  nece«ity.    T?,  Ger::.''tVf  "Sj^JXht"' 
the  lame  root.    The  M..  -.r    ui-     •      .^  ^mid,  shows 

the  fact  thlt  ittTfote^lStLT-Setm  '  ?"  " 
stance  explains  the  fnrm.  \.   '^""*"-    ^nesame  circum- 

forffl.,         "^'"^'^'"^yt.vnUs.MutU.  Compare  these 


Sins.  1 


diaU 
ihal-t 
ihaU 
ahaU 


PaESIHT. 

will 
wil-t 
will 
wiU 


cm 
caa-<t 
can 
cu 


■*»•  I.  3.  /v.  I.  «,  3. 
Siiig.  1. 


maj 
Past. 

*<»ld(e).t  •o«ld(e)rt  coald(.)«  ^gi\„« 


-iugated  ^gutlTt^rJ      o  :^rrir£  *^  "°  "^ 
wi/j&rf  itsn'  <if  kl.  1.  ...  "  ""'  '>ecause  von 

Engfeh  hid  .netiv^fo™  %"''*'•  •"*°"'^«-'    «^ 
Latin  ha.  tl  and  ^T  i^,  ""'■  ■"*"■""«  '**"  ""V  as 

when  unU  ^ZZ^T^i  T  ^"^    ^  '  ^^""^  ^I'- 
--hen.^r.-----P^^i^^^^ 
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expreisei  •  command,  a  promiie,  or  i  threat  New  tiM 
notion  of  intention,  command,  pro'  lite,  or  threat  ii  tome- 
thing  more  than  the  notion  of  limple  futurity,  and  when 
shall  and  will  suggest  more  than  limple  futurity  they  are 
Notional  verbs,  not  Auxiliaries. 

Why  wai  it  absurd  of  the  Irishman  in  the  water  to  say, 
according  to  the  venerable  story,  'I  will  be  drowned  and 
nobody  thall  save  me'?  Because  'I  will'  and  'nobody 
shall'  indicate  the  resolution,  or  determination,  of  the 
speaker,  and  not  simple  futurity. 

180.  May  formerly  ended  in  g,  which  is  still  written, 
though  not  sounded,  in  might  As  a  Notional  Verb  it 
expresses  permission,  'You  way  go  out  for  a  walk,'  or 
possibility,  'He  may  pass  his  examin:ition':  in  the  latter 
case,  emphasis  is  usually  laid  upon  the  word.  As  an 
Aii«illiafY  't-  occurs  ss  a  sign  of  the  subjunctive  mood : 
'Give  him  a  book  that  he  may  amuse  himself,'  'They  have 
locked  the  door  so  that  he  may  not  get  out' 

181.  Must  was  a  past  tense  but  is  aow  used  as  a  present 
indicative.  It  has  no  inflexions  uut  can  be  used  of  all 
persons.  It  expresses  the  idea  of  necessity:  'You  mutt 
work,' '  I  must  get  that  book,'  'This  mutt  be  the  case.' 

182.  Can  was  the  past  tense  of  a  verb  meaning  'to 
know:'  compare  the  German,  konnen,  'to  know,'  'to  be 
able,'  and  our  am,  'to  learn,'  cunning,  originally  'knowing.' 
What  a  man  has  learnt,  he  is  able  to  do,  so  can  came  to 
signify  *  to  be  able.'  Cm  is  always  a  Notional  Verb,  never 
an  Auxiliary. 

The  /  in  eould  has  been  inserted  owing  to  a  mistaken 
notion  of  analogy  with  thould  and  would,  in  which  words 
the  /  is  rightly  present  as  part  of  the  roots,  thall  and  will. 
Uncouth,  'unknown,'  and  so  'odd,'  ot  'awkwarj,'  .'<how« 
the  correct  spelling  without  the  i- 


AVxriMny  and  defbctiym  verbs.  ,„ 

^£- &?•-«"- -^- 

duty'  'to  !»'n;;:?=-^^NnI— ^  '  *""  ""*■>  '<>  have  u  a 
-^^.tLe^n^S^S^"-'  Shakespeare  Often  "e. 
that  .  I  ^  r  1Z;h     '"''?1"    ^'  •«""'  »  «"•*  odd 

own  and  <w,  exprew  thfJ^.  ^         """  '"°*'''™  *«d5 

po«e.io„ .  *h?c:,^:™Lr/rh  Tritr"" " 

used  with  the  sense  of  a  nresent  -! T  ■f'*'  "  ""^ 

obligation  by  alter  ngVhe  teSfenr  T  ^'''*  '°  '*P'"»  P"*' 
Thus  we  render  12^!  f   f  "'*  *^«Pendem  infinitive. 

this;  «^  Sy  C/^^.tir;?*  r*"  ""  '°  ^° 

-hich  i.  less  defe„,ir^g?X"«i^^  .^^aj^eth... 
"Pression.  -he  hadn't  ougK'dJ^s'    ^"^  '°™  °' 

preiS  wJIrS  Snf  ?S;  S^Sr'tT  '"'  """^  ^"■«"'" 
foUowed  by  a  negadvl  o°  nL     !   *"  «iece.sity.„d  it 


•1 


ilM 


,.;r 


;  ;<: 
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clew,  «  <i«rf  wM  "ot  origin«»ny  •  f*«  »«••  ""')'  ^" 
•cquired  •  preient  force.  Hence  we  cannot  expLin  the 
•bunee  of  the  /  from  nad  •<  we  expUin  it.  .Uence  from 
tan,  mtff,  thall,  will,  dan. 


186.    Do  hai  the  following  Important  ase«  i 
1.    Ai  a  Notional  Verb,  meaning  '  perform 'i 


^ ,  'He  did 

hit  work,' '  Do  your  duty.' 

a.    Ai  an  Auxiliary— 

(a)  to  place  of  the  prjaent_OM«rt-*»de«i»?t«  '  I  do 
repent  •  for  •  I  repent ' ;  '  He  did  rejoice '  for  '  He  rejoiced  ; 
•They  did  eat"  for  'They  ate."  The  auxiliary  A  u  here 
unemphatic.  i    m 

(i)  to  emphaiixe  ow  meaning:  'I  do  thmk  so  ;  He 
didtty  haid^niiey  did  tax';  'Do  tell  me.' 

if)  in  interrogative  tentencei:  '  i>ff  you  think  m?'  'Did 

he  go?' 

(d)  in  negtjje-aentencei:  'He  dots  not  think  «o';  'I 
did  not  go  T^^not  move' 

The  verb  dependent  on  the  auxiliary  it  m  the  infinitive 

mood. 

3  Ai  a  substitute  for  other  verbs,  except  'be':  'He 
reads  more  than  you  do  (read) '  j  •  I  said  1  wouldn't  take  the 
money  and  I  didn'x.  (take  it)'}  'You  play  weU  and  so  dots 
(play)  your  brother.' 

The  forms  dost,  doth  are  mainly  confined  to  the  auxiliary 
use :  doest,  dodk  are  never  auxiliary. 

Do  forms  compounds,  aija  '«»  <i°  «»•' '"  P"'  °"''  ""** 
doff  '  to  take  off,'  of  clothes :  dout, '  to  put  out,'  of  a  Ught  or 
fire':  dup, '  to  do  up,' «.«.  lifi  the  latch  and  so  'open,'  of  a 
door. 

Do  meaning  'to  suffice,'  'to  be  tnitable,'  occurring  m 
tuch  expresMona  aa  'Will  that  doV  'This  will  never  &,' 
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the  lenM  <  ,0  .uffice  •  !o  iTir,  ^K.  T.''''"''°"«''  ««« *.  i» 
»erb  «  io,  'to  ,Srfo,m  •       •""""«•'»'>"«»  «o  I,,  .he  «m. 

(used  tCHlayonlyJ'iLlf'!".'?^""''  ^'^  "^  ^"^ 
Romeo  to  comfort  y^!7^;  ^L    ,'"'"'  v"^''> '  ' "'  ^    '^'^ 
not  what  to  «y..    The  oIZtI      '7'"      •"  "'«  '»«  «">/      ^ 
•namely.'  '      ^'"^  oH^gcrund  il,  «„y  now  .ignifie. 

*.  o^ci.  '• .  w::"u::;;te  "i  *"  °"^  ^-'^  "^"•■^^'"« "- 

«.ird  pe^on.  S\nd  K "n" "Jl'^ '"  *«  «"'  -«' 
VwM  I.'  'fuoiA  he.'  ^  P"=«=«''*  '^s  pronoun: 

QuunoNs. 

"f  two  tens,  ud  «  coduU,  .^  .       '°°''*  **  <''«'il»d  uc<m.i,ti„» 

>t  fona,  th, pr«iic,e.'  "Vb-inl .t     '  P'«''"t«.  but  togetherwith  A 
lave  then  made  the  copuUeiplicit]'    "e  fire  «  burning,'  w* 

s«S:-.h'^£r„ri-^^^     V..U. 

(•)  'I  did  come.' 

(»)  '  I  have  come.' 

(3)  'I  ought  to  come.' 

W  '  I  ought  to  h«ve  come.' 

<')«»n»uxiliaiy.  ^ '^' "•'"»"''«  »«1>  bi«he  MbjunctivA 

w.  1.0. 

It 


:l 


>i(l 


:iiii 
i 
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4.  Coniagate  the  Twbs  ««,  thatt,  wiB,  -tgil,  must.  «nd  ihow  how 
the  placM  of  the  miuing  forms  »re  lupplied. 

[Think.  t.f..  how  we  expien  oanelvee  inttead  of  larlng,  'I  duB 
not  can  go,'  'They  will  must  stop.') 

5.  Write  short  notes  on  the  following  Italld^  r'^TlJ^'TT" 
go.'-'He  mat  not  go.'-' He  dare  not  tp.---Atelimt,.  -Iwii.- 
'This  will  never  rf».'— 'So  tutt  it  be.' 

r/s«!i  is  not  •  »etb  at  all,  but  an  adverb  yms,  'truly,'  whtre  7 
«p^  «  older  form  p.  u  :.  fclefi  «<«"I««  C«man  pms,, 
'certainly.' 

Mol.  U  the  snbjnnctive  of  m.1.  'I  can,  1  may.'  (but  of  different 
ori^Xm  the  verb  ««r,)  from  which  ««./  was  formed  M  a  past  tense, 
though  used  also  as  a  present.] 

6.  Write  .-lort  notes  on  the  following  italicised  «'1>»I  ^1^'^- 
•Ho;  do  you  daV-'l  do  yo«  /*  «*.•-' Woe  »..rt*  the  day  l'-'J!«»W 
is  itlitviHs.'—'He  that  hath  ears  *  »ear,  let  him  hear. 

nn  'How  Jc  yon  <&?'  the  first  A  Is  the  auxiliary.  The  second  b 
now  considered  to  be  <&.  Utto  /oar,,  not  do.  Latin  W««  as  ms  once 
wTpSed.  The  expression  resembles  the  Old  F™*  "I"""^"'' ^1 
"Sr&/«/«  «««?  literally.  'How  do  you  make  U?'  and  the  Oennaii 
IVas  machm  Sti  literally.  'What  make  you? 

I  do  you  to  viU  means  'I  cause  you  to  know.  ] 

».  As  English  verbs  possess  no  inflexions  to  lorm  the  future  tense, 
how*  are  the  ideas  of  simple  futurity,  of  inteaUon.  u>d  of  somputaon 
tespectirely  expressed? 

8.    ■DAmmMi,taut,amliarfV€fi. 

Write  two  sentences,  each  conUiniag  a  verb  In  the  snbjuneHve  moo.1. 

Expiate  the  meaning  of  the  word  frfict  as  appUed  to  tense. 

Distinguish  the  various  uses  of  <fc  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

o  Form  sentences  which  illustrate  the  use  of  «irf// and  Ma// as 
Notional  Verbs,  and  specify  m  each  instance  the  notion  which  the  verb 
conveys^ 

[Mmtum  :  •  I  «.«  be  obeyed.'  '  ma  you  come  out  ?•  '  He  said 
he««.««otpay.'  C«.««»rf.- ' Thou  .*<.*  not  st«d.'  'You  .Wrf 
StSr,MoectMlT.'  'The  doctor  said  she  s»oiM  take  more  exeicise. 
S^^ouVL/betol<latom:e.'  •  He  i*-// -Hogise.'  7»r«r 
Promiu.    KoujMwuc   ^^    .  jhe  master  told  the  kUe  boys  that  thc| 


•Idle  boys  jAi/Zbekepti 
(/kwi^bekepiia.'] 


I7» 


CHAPTER  XVIIl 

Verbs  usually  indicate  an  t?'  """  ^'^^e'"''. 
performed  in  ^^uj^^l^^'^^  ^P^^^n  ™ay  be 
These  variations  in  the  conditfnn  f  "'  "rrumstance* 
takes  place  are  exprLdt  ad  erb. "t^  "'  *^ ''"^ 
asserted  in  the  sentence  '  H- T,  ?^ .  ^''"'  *''«  a<^'ion 
™tedorn,odified,rrLrfsthfT  <^  'u  '^'"^'^'^  « 
f  I  say  'yesterday';  as  rS,  tZ  T  "'?'"  "  »«""ed. 

the  statement  'He  bowled'  h«K^"  •  ''*  vagueness  of 
removed  when  I  say  •  YeLJf  k  ?  '"  ^'^^  «»«««« 
Just  «  adjectives  llSt  .1:  SLJ''?'^'  ''^^  •'^^^ 
•0  adverbs  limit  the  appiicatfon^f  k  "°""'  '"  *'"SS, 
«  the  words  .'clever  K'^  anl.  m  '°  ''"'°"'-  J"« 
than  the  word  ' boy,'  Tth.^^T'to^  T  '"'"'  °'^'«» 
apphcable  to  fewer  actions  th^.k!       T  ^'^  ^^'^'^^V '  are 

Again.  Adjectives  Ste^h  7°"^  J'"''''^' 
•«  such  ...  in'  m.ny  instance  W?''  ""'  '""*  *"""«« 
«  degree  One  way  of  Si^^.?^  "°  "'""'  '»  ""'  ^'^ 
Parison:  another  i.  by  S-el  of'^/^K '*°"  '"''  "^  ^"^ 
degree  "  the  reader  wilTrefrtothfch'/''^  "^""'^ 
«--  Of  Adjectives.  ,.  w.  sS  tt  trSmir: 
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Adjectives,  »*  thh,  th<a,  fint,  second,   do  not  «<5«'«  .»' 

Comparison  at  all;  that  the  same  thing  is  trueof  thedehmte 

Quantitative  Adjectives,  like  none,  both,  and  the  Cardinal 

Numerals ;  and  that  even  of  the  Qualitative  Adjectives  there 

are  several  which  canaot  be  compared.    Hence  it  is  only  to 

somt  adjectives  that  adverbs  can  be  applied.    Moreoverit  is 

only  seme  adverbs  which  are  appUcable  to  adjectives.    Ad- 

verbs  of  time,  place,  manner,  cannot  be  used  to  qualify 

adjectives,  though  they  qualify  verbs.    The  same  remarks 

apply  to  the  qualification  of  adverbs  by  other  adverbs.    We 

can  say  'very  bad,'  'very  badly,'  but  there  is  no  meaning  m 

saying  'here  bad,'  'hither  badly,'  'any/iom  bad,'  'then badly, 

for  though  these  words  may  possibly  occur  together  in 

sentences,  reflexion  wUl  show  that  in  such  cases  it  is  ilie 

verb,  and  not  the  adjective  or  adverb,  which  is  modified. 

189.  We  may  classify  Adverbs  on  three  diferent 
principles. 

I.    As  Simple  and  Conjunctive. 

Most  adverbs  are  simple.  They  contain  a  meaning  in 
themselves:  -He  thinks  so  now,'  'I  Uve  here;  'We  were 

greatly  pleased.'  .     ^       .  ^, 

A  few  however  have  a  meaning  only  when  they  are  taken 

b  connexion  with  another  clause.    'He  came  when,'  'I 

wa.ied  while:  'They  are  sitting  where,'  are  meamngless 

assertions  untU  the  sentences  are  completed:   'He  came 

when  I  called,'  'I  waited  while  he  wrote  a  letter,  'They  are 

sitting  where  we  left  them.'    These  adverbs  have  the  force 

of  conjunctions  in  joining  clauses  together.    Hence  they 

tr^  called  Conjunctive  Adverbs.    The  reader  wiU  observe 

that  in  possessing  this  connecting  force  they  resemble  the 

so-called  relative  pronouns.    In  •!  know  who  it  is,   the 

clauses  'I  know,'  'it  is,'  are  united  by  the  relative  pronoun 

who:  in  < I  know  whtr*  it  is,'  they  are  united  by  the  con- 

ionctive  aaveib  when. 


»90     IL    According  to  their  Meaning. 


x8i 


I  *«  e^fli?  twice,  yairly.  „„,, 


t  wArriJ  hem,  aear,  below 

.  J   VlAtnrt}  hrnr.    .1, 


{-—..  uOT,ne«r,  beloi 
B-^OM?  hence,  thence 
wiilAcri  hither,  thither 
m  uAat  ndtri  lecondly,  lastly 

4.  Manner,  or  ,^.;^r  !";^f''-"- '»"— '^ 

5.  Cnaiat,  "'".  11.  «d  adverb,  in  V, 
<^    Heaaonanao™^,.,^                «--n'y.  oo..  pe,hap. 

«u«ui«  ^jy^  therefore,  thuj 

>w"nd  1?  '"'*  ''*'•    ^''«  -  we  to  call  tl.e  .orf, 

«..o'«^'th"e;rLX'rn^o'J^t,e^?r™  -^  '''^'"'-. 

good.'  .  He  acted  ^"^U  •    h  ""'"  '^'>  ' "'  >"  ^'^  i'.' '  He  7^. 
jection,.  bat  they  a-jTnoU  fci  th^ T'  "'''""  ""'5'  '«™''le  l"-^: 

'HeaudM':'No,'-thatis  'HrrfiH'   °"l'""yso?'  ■yo.-_,h^£ 
wo.ds.  we  mu.t  eiS,er  m:^^h  i*  It":' -^»-;   As  .hey  a„ 
"ndearable.  or  include  them  with  AAv^I         °[  ^P'"""'  "^ch  seems 
<i.fferent  fi„n,  both.    The  .,:i„,''^,7tf  l"""  ^"'V'''''"'"-  "-o'S 
■"-.ng  «„.  i.  „  adjective  "'Jl°f,-/«  I^J^-'^d  'ha.  4 

Of  FLSoa.''""''"^  *"  *^^-  0"e«  or  Mode 

ar.  S:S:°"""«  "^  ""^  P"-P^'  -des  in  which  Adverts 
I.     Adverbs  from  Adjectives. 
»     Adverbs  from  Nouns  in  their  obhque  case* 

3-  Adverbs  from  Pronouns. 

4-  Compound  Adverbs. 


i8>  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLTSIT  GRAMMAR. 
IM.    nioitnttoss  of  tbm  Model  of  FormaUon. 

I  (a).    The  usual  adverbial  »uffix  U  -(r,  k  corruptlOB  of  liktx  to, 

•godlike"  became  'godly.'  j:..j.„„  v,. 

(«.  In  Old  English,  adverbs  were  formed  from  adjectives  by 
adding  ■*!/«/-«.  hari-t.  This  suffix  disappeared  along  wuh  many  of 
our  ofher  inflexions,  and  ^IjecUve  «.d  adverb  were  no  longer  distm- 
guishable  in  form.    '  A/«/  rider*  >  '  He  rode  fait. 

%  The  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  such  adverbs  as  an 
referred  to  above  in  i  {«)  are  the  same  a.  those  of  the  adjectives:  'A 
/<iJ//rrider':  'Herode/ai/ffv'  _  ,    j.    ..  t- v 

The  comparative  and  superlative  forma  of  severd  adjectives  which 
have  irrcRalar  comparison  are  used  adverbially  also.    See  p.  115. 

With  these  exceptions,  mm  and  mat  are  generally  employed  m  the 
comparison  of  adverbs. 

1.    Relics  of  case-infiexions  appear  in  some  adverbs:— 

(a)  geniUve  ending  -t  U  present  in  nttd,,  unaware,  and  disguised  u 

**"(iMaUve  plural  ending  -«»  survives  in  stidom  and  in  the  archaic 

""^r"  Tte  survWal  rf  inflexion^,  is  illustrated  by  the  adverbs  which  are 
derived  from  the  pronouns  ht,  vikt,  and  the  demonstrative  adjecuve  tht. 


Stm 

Suffix 
■Uur 

Locative 
case 

Genitive 
cue 

Accusative 
case 

Instrumental 
case 

he 

hither 

here 

hence 

who 

whither 

where 

whence 

when 

why,  how 

the. 

thither 

there 

thence 

then 

the,  thiu 

a.  In  «  few  cases  a  compound  adverb  is  formed  from  two  words 
written  in  one:  mtanwhiU,  ttraightrnxy,  jmttrday,  thtreupm,  *«.«, 
kUherta,  alioard  (where  o  is  »  corruption  of  <»), /»-</«w«.  «<«»*"• 
whtnsMvtr, 

194.    The  following  points  deserve  attention  < 
(a)   Words  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech  are  sometimes  used  SI 

adverbs:—  .  ,•   .     .       •  j  ^1  ,Tt- 

Nouns  for  adverbs:  'iic  went  lumi;  'I  dont  lumd  •  raf,     Ttc 

Wound  was  skin  deep^' 


JtDVEUBS. 


►^nt  the  whip"         •    "  ""'  '""*  ""o^gh  the  window,'  •Smad 

>^','  'H«  journey  ai^oad.'  '       '"  ''*^'«'n«A.,'  'MyMriwl 

.ndV.r;^::S;^,;;S^'™»  "^  "■""■•"«  '»"'«-  'H.  arriv.d„>. 
n.arl'',h\t'ii7:^;^7^';»^M«I«^^^ 

would  not  axWve  ...fel?..  a^tal'l^:::'.^?'    "•"  '^  ""^■"' 

QuESTiotn, 

dktinction.  would  ^X  ^  t^"'  """«•  »'  1>i"«..  ««h  of  which 
•n,u,,  if  we  Uke  ».r„  our  „orr„d  S'iS  "'.'^  ""  "^J"'"* 
«dj«:tives,  with  the«.  four  wo  ris  we  If^',! '  'T*  f '  "  "»  ""^""g 
{pu.img  initial  ktten  to  rZ^eZ  ,?^  ■»»*  eight  distinctions:  vi*.. 
GOW  GRW.OKW,GORwr«rfoXr"*l'  J''  "W,  OW,  RW. 
««d  eight  Doun..  This  giv«  .  vtl'?"!  ^^'"  ''.I"""""'  ^e  .hould 
«-non.y  of  word,  which  Sive,  elhu  T^'J''"  '«'»""  <"  the 
the  same  three  adjective,  ^2  a"d  L  '"/I"'-  ^"  "^  "«  '»ke 
t"'"  to«&„,  „e  shall  ne^o'if' "  il:f  """*  '*''"6=  "-«  noun  f-on 
of  t./va;  another  eight  wouW  I,,  r„„*^  ?°"™  '"  "P'"^  ">e  varieties 
«r/«>,,,a„dsoon  TleThreen^on?^'':'''^  '°  "P^'"  *<>  vari'ti"" 
b.oation  with  the  adjj! "es  ^^HI^  ^^^^f "'  """  "-'<"«. »  com- 
words  instead  of  six.  ^     '  "''  "''•  """'d  ""d  twenty.four 

"insphrasesconr,»^^':f_^"^-- "Should  do  so  eitherT)  b^ 

■naslowmanner'.in.g<xiX.'  "'  ft.  5"""' '"*••  'withgrice/ 
to  our  vocabulaor.J    ""'  S"**  "W  or  (,)  by  adding  twenty^ne  verbi 

^.«ce!3To  Si  ?h;';^vVw»rr '"'™'' '?  ""•  '""--b 

""t  few  hours,  ud  if  you  wSl  Irtmi  ?       ""'^  '"  *'^  ""«  of  the 
*^thou.a.ki„gf„^h.f«*f '«  me  W  u  at  ,1"=  P««nt  moment, 

«"«e  .0  spend  it.  I  '>^lT^J^Z"^Z:Z^'^Zr  '  "" 


I 


m 


I       .   i.' 
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3.  Expr«.  br  iid»erWal  r''™'"  ">•  fo"owiB«  .dverta !-/«///. 
fteasantly,  ma,  mcasimaiiy,  tktrt. 

4.  Explain  iu  vat  <d  right  in-'Right  .galnsl  the  rtream  Ui«y 
palled.' 

5.  Apply  yoar  definition  of  «A«r»  to  the  tdverb  in  the  phiue 
•Quite  within  my  recollection.'  ,   .    . 

[I,  appear,  .t  first  .ight  u  if  the  .dvcrb  ,uiu  qnalified  the  pre- 
po.tion  ».//./».  But  this  is  not  nece»anly  the  <^^  }^""'^^ 
tiarded  as  qualifying  the  whole  phrase  »./*«.■»<>'-"«'//«'«»•  ^^ 
sort  of  phrase  is  '  witUin-my-recoUection'?] 

6.  Mention  two  adverbs  of  place,  two  of  time,  and  two  of  degree; 
.nd  form  adverb,  from  the  words  h<,ly.  whoU,  tnu.  «/«.  *««'.  ««. 
nitJ,  north,  htrt,  day,  other,  thru. 

,.  Refer  to  its  class  «.ch  cf  the  following  -^J'"^^"^'^?''"''' 
fcJibty,  emmgh,  anyhow,  henci,  hardly,  ttrtmnly,  al<,fl,  pr«,ntly. 

S.    Parse  the  word  above  In  the  following  sentence -.-'The  .bow 
„mark.:  «  we  noticed  above,  apply  above  aU  to  the  thud  class. 
g.    What  parts  of  speech  may  an  adverb  modify? 
ParM  fnUy  the  words  W»«,  alTnosI,  in  each  of  the  foUowing  wa- 
tences:— 

(a)    '  He  almost  succeeded  alone.' 
(})    •  He  succeeded  almost  alone.' 

tc)    'He,  alone,  almost  succeeded.'  ,    .,    „ 

[As  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  .*«P'"' '^™''«  """'^  " 
modify  verbs  and  adjective.,  wods  expressmg  actions  and  altributes. 
S«  Jio  qualffy  othir  adv«b..  As  participles  .«  verbal  adject^ 
ScWes  admit  of  adverbial  modification : '  mmh  disappomted,  mw^ 
bfeS  The  following  uses  of  the  adverb  are  only  seemingly  excep- 
.iinll  In 'Yours /oimUj''  the  possessive  pronoun  is  really  adjectival, 
tional.  In  «°»"/'""-;  /„  y^^fMy  master  of  the  language '  a  noun 
Tp^p^^' tl  Se'^mlU  but"theTo{n  i  used  liKe  a  verb.to  ex^e.  an 
Sute:  .Hew.s/W^mas,er^f.h.lnngnjg^^^^^^ 

but  it  really  modifies  the  whole  adverbial  phraae.J 

,0.  Give  examples  of  adverbs  formed  from  nouns,  pronoun* 
adjecUves,  and  by  combining  vanous  parts  of  speecn. 

„.  What  are  the  adverbs  corresponding  to  the  adjective.  Ay,/", 
sly,  fast,  Undlytgiiyl 

lopUia  the  form.  W«»«f.  »*<4""./'«»"*^  """ 


^r>jTRns. 


««s 


which  w„  ^ ,. .,.  d,.f««;r„^/.ri^«;it"g,  ;■""'•■  ■■""■"•• 

w«  canno,  „y  •  He  i,  ve,,  TnCgSe  wmZT^  «  participle.  Tlu. 
••y  •  The  eon,p.ny  seemei  «™  ^u«S  "^H^'^'  ,""^  *'  °"Sht  nol  to 
m^,  however,  be  qualified  b?l^  f?'.  Jl^.'^P'" "««'  "  «<>jecti»e. 


lyj 


i. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 


Prepositions. 


11 


185.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  Is  used 
with  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  show  its  relation  to 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

Case  was  defined  as  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  by 
which  we  show  its  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence.  But  the  relations  in  which  a  noun  may  stand  are 
far  more  numerous  than  those  which  the  supply  of  cases, 
e-.en  in  an  innexional  language  like  Latin,  wiU  enable  us 
to  represent  And  in  a  non-inflexional  language  like  our 
own,  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Prepositions  for 
the  means  of  expressing  these  relations.  Thus  the  Romans, 
like  ourselves,  had  recourse  to  prepositions  when  they  said 
•before  the  town,'  'against  the  town,'  'through  the  town, 
•across  the  town,'  anie  urbem,  contra  urbem,  per  urbem, 
trans  urbem,  although  case-endings  served  their  purpose  in 
some  instances  in  which  we  have  to  fall  back  on  prepositions, 
and  they  could  say  moenU.  urbis,  'the  waUs  of  the  town, 
dat  agros  urii,  'he  gives  lands  /o  the  town.' 

198.  A  preposition  and  noun  together  form  a  phrase 
which  is  equivalent  to  either  an  adjective  or  an  adverb.  So, 
'a  statesman  of  eminence'  is  'an  eminent  statesman';  'a  town 
in  Holland'  is  'a  Dutch  town';  'a  man  without  education' 
is  '  an  uneducated  man."  The  combination  here  is  adjectiv-il. 
In  the  foUowing  examples  it  is  adverbial:  hy  force,  in  a 


PREPosirtoNs. 


attached.  I„  Gre™k  or  Ut.n  or  r  """T  '^  "'"''=''  ''  '» 
it  .1  .erious  business  to  le 'm  7k  ™*"' '''•'''"''«"'«"<•» 
various  preposit bns  bm  in  m  J.  ".'"  "''''=''  '■°"°''  '^e 
loss  of  infle^o„r^;  „e  sZT"  ^"«'"'''  *"^"«  »»  "-« 
The  noun  gover^  by  he  n '  '"''  ''°""«  "^  *"  kind. 
case.Und4formof  theli^^!'''''''  °:J  ".''"  ""=  <"'J«'-« 
0/  the  nom.:>a^™  In  the  n™l  '  "  '^'""''=" ''"''  ">*  form 
•re  limited  to  Z\,rtolL^TrV^'  '"''^''"''^  °^  ^«'™ 
Persons,  and  ^T^Zl^Vl^  ^'"''  ^'=°"'^'  "''  -^^^ 

the 'noun  sho-Sycome^fteTtL?;''  "•"°'  "^'^^''"^  "«" 
tion  is  Often  put  aHbe  S  tr""'"'""-    "^^  P'^P"''" 

-y 'This  is  ?he  bo  'x' 1°; ;  tT'^.vi;* "" """^ 

talking  ffA,«/;'  and  th,.  ,.,^„  .  •  .  '  '*^'"  "«  VO" 
had  said  .This  is  i  t.l  "^"'T  ''  ""=  '^'"'  "«  ''  "« 
are  you  talking?'         ^  "  "'^*'  ^  6""  '^  '^^"^  f*at 

classTed  ir?hrp?c"i?l'r  ^'"'■''^'''  "  ^^^"^>  "- 
ing-     But  such  a  dl  T    .     '""•  """'^ing  to  their  mean- 

ekmenta';  book  The  Tetr°"''  't""'  °'  P'^^  «  » 
other  thini  are  so  various  ,h^!J"  "''"=''  """«'  '"""'J  '» 
these  relafons  Zl^Zu  te '  ,?"'^""'L"'' ^P""'"8 
for  their  arrangement     Or   i^^  '"g^""™^^'  of  classes 

«-aU.  the  naies  of  the  classes  wouW^'  °'  '='"''^''  *"* 
vague  that  the  student  „o!f  T^^  necessarily  be  so 
d'stinct  meaner  Thin  ^'T^  *°  "'^'"  »<>  clear  and 

complicated  by  ?he  flct  thaX'  *'"  '''"''«-''°"  "ouM  be 

-ely^ere/..,r,:rjdre2SeXSL" 


•  : 
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.evcral  group..  A.  tn  illustration  of  tW^  let  ns  notice 
.ome  of  the  relations  inJicated  by  the  preposition  */•  Wt 
can  UK  it  to  mark  time, '  by  day ' ;  or  instrument,  itunnert 
r.  blow'i  or  agency,  '.tabbed  by  Brutus' j  or  manner, 
'hung Vthe  nec:-j  or  measure, ' «.ld  by  the  pound';  « 
.^ace'  'he  live,  by  the  river';  or  u  m  appeal,  I  beg 
Jou  by  whatever  you  hold  dear',  wd  these  are  not  aU  of 
it.  meanings. 

199.    We  may  alw  classify  Preposition,  according  to 
their  Origin. 

(i)    Some  are  Simple :  at,  by,  to,  fip,  *"• 

(a)    Other,  are  Compound:  Ihnughout,  within,  ufm, 

into.  .  ■      ^^ 

(3)    A  few  are  Participle*:  eonstdmHi,  ngarding,  tm- 

ttrniitg,  during,  pinding 
dlor»ed  to  get  off.   'f»rry  "7^.Re«,ding  your  tUtement,  yo« 

.ervice  ..»  preposition,  and  *e.r Jetten  b^  Z^«<»  V    Here 
fashion:   'Referrine  to  your,  of  y^^^nXthJeference  to' md  ii 

or  '  being  in  s;i^P««e       ^'C!      A^tor«pUn.^ion  .ptHiet  to  ««/>/. 


J'XICroS/TWNS. 


201.    The  beginner  wiU  find  little  dilHcultv  in   rf,- 
^nguuhmg  between  J,e  function,  of  ll>e  „me  JL 
Preposition   and   a     Adverb,    if   Z  ^         °'*^  »• 

Preposition  U  used  w7th-„  '^'"''"ber.  .h.t  . 
and  povern.  It"  I  .  "  "°""  *""  '"»  "ubstltute 
.he  w^M  r^ue^ion  /not 'r  "  "°  "°""  """  «°-"i 
wUi„,a.ethU^tr.^:ero™r„e^S:L^■'■'''- 


fivpoiltloat 
He  i«  M  the  roof 
Take  it  tfftht  Ubiii, 
He  i»  gone  Arum  the  town. 
II  lies  i/yem,  the  river. 
We  went  «lw^Uw  bank. 


AdTWlM 
Put  It  m. 
T«ke  it  «jf. 
He  is  gone  tlnm. 
It  lies  i'eytnd. 
Go  aieit^. 


QOESTIONS. 

••Give  the  definition  end  derivation  of  (.)/^„,„, ,«  .,^^-4. 

Shew  how  your  answers  aonlv  >«  >k.  __j       .""""' '"'  r"P"ilfcm. 

following,-  P'  'y  •"  "■•  *»'«'»  PnnieU  in  iulies  ia  the 

They  had  nothing  to  amuse  themselves  wilA  • 
""ally  placed  before  noCfoMhevoL         '«"°«  P«t«»ition5  are 

;;^««i.sugge;urr;;:^— ---»^;::~ 

examVlfs'^t'!;«.-?n"r'l'^'\P,"P'«'«°»'«™'*'f<'"<'^^^ 
•He  LturL  «  m^^icL^'.We  tu™t  T'°"  "  "  "■=  «"  " 
<ie.ce„del«  the  parched  earth?-.  H?r!?  "  S"urday'-'The  •■  , 
'He  started  «.  r«eS^hl  3  """«■'««"'"'«>""' the enem  - 
««.uni  of  hThSSi^r^'^'^""  -:i'l<!''^=  "P  "usines.  . 


f^if 
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^    C<«i«.n«l  ««t«.c«  Ulu..«.l»,  «.«.  or  *.  Prf«rfp««  —  - 

po>i.ion. '»  «»«l.»c.  wl.h  »od.n.  Miom'^ 

•SI.  I  I>nh  thy  hlh..'.  hooM. 

•F      i«rt  the  fiety  portal  of  llxEat 

ig,,      lotmMiccieepixoncean. 

•Our  lean  »■"  Danqiio  ttick 'Icep.  ^ 

•We'll  deUrer  you  0/  yo«f  pew.langei. 

•A  proper  mrnn  »/inln«  1»"0»'' 

•A  pltp"  »/»"  cowardel* 

•1  itoy  here  #»  my  bona-  , 

•  Prepare  yooiMlf  /#  death.  ,  ^  „„  . 

•The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  l»  yoo. 

•I  U»««»(*  bread  like  you.' 

^    Eapre-  «i.h  U-  -d  o.  a  ^^^^^"^^^^^Z:^^ 

(Relation.  l»  .pace-     The«   P""J^J^  „^  lo,  »/  and  ./ 
«,tind«l  to  «xpre«  «'»'!™?  ^ 'r"*.  to"^^  o«nt  'before.' 
were  one.  the  -me  word.  «r  ■«»" '/T,         ^ 
S.«  MaKa'.  £>i^'"*  Grammar,  pp  IiO— 9-1  

,  T.h.foiwinBphr.«.i.theu«oMh^P«P««^^^ 

,i„!  it.  definition?-!")  '" 'i^^',^''-^  "  '^'  '  ' 

W  im  -ow,  for  mr,  anu  ?*"•/'?"  *T';.,i»„  ^^ch  are  wed  without 
Pn  (-)  the  P«r°»  V""  "rt 'he  oW^Uion  ta  joined  to  adverb, 
the  noun  which  they  limit.  »"  <*' **  PJfffi '  "rMent  time.'  tvr,  10 
rl^ployed  a.  noun..  «»  i.  «J"'«f;trV  he^"'"..  .hould  be 
..U^ime.'  Wl.cn  '''~J[°'f  *"  ''"r  «  ^jective.  with  the  ellipsi. 
rr;*:;;a"1i:rerra.^rrusedforni.un..] 

r^ri,e  down  the  preposition,  in  the  W^ow.ng  l.ne.  and  m-ce 
d«,r£  «nt.ncc.  to  illustrate  different  u«.  of  «ch  .- 
•  A.  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  mght, 
^.  ."een-robed  senator,  of  mighty  wood^ 
tT«L,  branch-charmed  by  the  earne.1  .  ar^ 
Dr«r^  «  dream  all  night  without  a  .t«. 

I  Selected  from  Abbott'.  SluJu,pei>Ti->  Grammar. 


PJt£J>OS/r/OMS, 


w 
I/) 


ill  ,,  J^.''•^^'*^"'°™»»• 
"    •  l' hn  matt,  S,wi^^ 
H«  manrlid/fr  lort.' 

-o^'-.u'mw"'  —  --*""»'-'  U«  wort  of  «.«^  ft,, 

'■    M>    .'J?,'*  ^J^"" '••'"»«  Ptrfect.' 

»•     W    'Icimbnthriionr.' 
W    'I  cannot  bujfctliony.' 
tThe  idiomatic  u«t  of  tut  trm  ftiil  ^  jire     .^     _ 
■em.  -outride  of  (^thVp^^ul  ^^        *    '""  "•  ""^ 

"uaeo  uut  m  t(>  ,  nBtt^uve  u  unpto{ietly  omiitedj 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
Conjunctions  and  Interjections. 

203.  A  Coniunction  is  a  word,  other  than  a 
relative  pronoun  or  conjunctive  adverb,  which 
joins  words  and  sentences. 

All  conjunctions  can  join  sentences  together,  but  all 
words  which  join  sentences  are  not  conjunctions.  'This  is 
the  man  who  stole  the  money'  contains  two  clauses,  'This 
b  the  man:  (he)  stole  the  money";  the  two  clauses  are 
nnued  by  the  relative  pronoun  who  and  form  one  complex 
sentence.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  relative  pronoun  is  this,  that  it  has  the  force  of  a 
conjunction.  But  it  is  not  itself  a  conjunction.  Again, 
•I  know  where  he  lives '  contains  two  clauses,  'I  know 
(the  fact) :  he  lives  there ' ;  the  two  clauses  are  united  by 
the  conjunctive  adverb  w/iert  and  form  one  complex 
sentence. 

203.  What  do  Conjunctions  join, — Sentences, 
or  Words,  or  both  ? 

Conjunctions  usually  connect  sentences  even  when  they 
appear  to  connect  only  words.  'John  and  Mary  are  good 
players'  is  an  elliptical  or  abbreviated  way  of  saying  'John 
is  a  good  player,'  'Mary  is  a  good  player.'  But  in  some 
cases  and  connects  words  only,  and  there  is  no  contraction 
or  abridgement  of  two  separate  sentences.  'John  and  Mary 
are  a  handsome  couple'  cannot  be  resolved  into  'John 


•Two  makes  four,  'Two  J LrL,  .Xh  T  °'  "^'"« 
however  of  the  occasional  use  of  w  »„  *  "**  "^P""" 
junctions  join  sentences.  Thus  .h!  ^°'"  ''"'^'^  ~"- 
contains  two  statements-   'H^l  P""'  *""  '"'"esf 

•He  is  neither  aTnave'no?afoo,?°°'=  '=  ""'  '«>"«'•' 
knave:  heisnotafo^r  'Heise1J!T  '""'  ''  "«'  » 
-ans  -He  is  either  a  knav^L'L  L  /f:^^"  "  '^  ^-'' 

clauS  Jthe"SS"L^°«M  :  7  '  ''^•'-''-' 

-th'a  par?oVSuSe":  ST^  """'^''^  '°  ^""P'' 
cult.es  and  call  for  the  exerdl  ^7  "''H  present  greater  diffi. 
of  the  problems  which  he  h^nr'"  ""^"'e^"^e  'han  any 
«"dy  of  grammar     ifSre.^inf'"?  encountered  in  the 
the  meaning  oft";  tem,slf  j^      J"""'  "'  ">"«  e"?''"" 
have  been  fntroduced^ntnhf  h'  "^"^'' '"""''  ">•■<=•> 
•nd  classes  of  conjunction"  "l^,^7"*°".'  "^  conjunctions 
belongs  indeed  to^ynSU^;'.^"°"  "'''"'^^""^''^ 
we  have  reached  the'.hl^h'd  "•  Jmax  and  m  °'°^-    ^"' 
threshold  without  stravin^  f.r  h     ^^  I     ^  ""^^  "°ss  "'e 
present  subject;  lolTl o^T''  "'  ^'""  ''-"^  "^  "ur 
things  which  would  more  °on^,H^'"^"'.S  ""^  some  of  the 
chapter,  of  the  book  Z  L  ^    ^  .'  ''"^ '"  '^^  ™»='"di„g 
■»entofco„ju:c'S£;„;yf  ''''''  '°  -"'  '^'e  treat! 

•o-^Sur^th.iS'^S'^L:^  b.whioh  we  sa, 
W.K.O.  S-     ine  word  which  stands  for  ilie 
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„4  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

fting  about  which  we  make  the  «=="i°°  » ^'^^'f „*' 
Subject  of  the  wntence.  The  "ord J,y jrh.ch  we  make 
S  isertion  about  the  thing  is  called  the  Pr«d»"t«- 

iTa  sentence  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  finUe 
verb  it  is  a  Simple  sentence :  «The  general  was  kmghted. 
'ni  told  me  this;  'He  gave  me  a  contribution,'  are  s.n>ple 

"""Ta'Tentence  contains  two  or  more  -^^Pendent  clau,« 
joined  by  co-ordinating  conjunctions,  it  »  »  C°™P?»"^J 
sentence!  'The  generd  was  knighted  and  presented  ^th 

he  freedom  of  the  city.'  'He  nntHrr  ^<'^\^l^^Z^% 
l-Kint  it •  'He  eave  me  a  contribution  but  he  grudged  it, 
'Je  Ipoun^sfnlences.  each  of  which  contains  two  part. 
Purely  independent.    These  two  parts  might  form  separate 

^mences  without  affecting  the  sense  of  the  compound 

"Turif  a  sentence  contains  two  or  ^^^i;^^^^. 
which  U  dependent  on  the  other,  it  is  a  Compl"  s^tence^ 
'•The  eeneral  who  won  the  victory  was  knighted.  He  told 
^'>^Th.prison.Had.<^ped;^^^^^^^^^ 

^^  Thus'in  the  sentence  'The  general  who  won  the  victory 
was  knighted,'  the  clause  'who  won  the  ^ctory'  is  equivalent 
to  l«wJ!Sr;tnd  Umits  the  appUcation  of  the  noun  'general. 


CONJUNCTIONS  AND  INTERJECTIONS.  ,95 

T:'.^zi:t'  '='^"''' "  ■'  "^  ^^  p-  of  •  -n. 

-PpIi-Stio/of  vf rbs  Ire  advlbv     «'/.'"'  "'  """''  "•• 

IS  an  adverbial  clause.  ^     *  °^  ^°  "'^''"^ 

we  s2  XrusS'^'.JbT  ""'^  r  "  ^"*^  '«'^"- 
was  kniohTed'  k  »  r;  ^''"/^""^l  '^O"  the  victory  and 
hl,?^^-  .  ^o^Pound  sentence  consisting  of  the 

Z  v,^oi"%h  "''^'"f^"'  "^"'='=  """^^  Se-ion 
whnT  ?l  T''^  e«°"«I  was  kniglited.'  'The  general 
who  won  the  victory  was  knighted '  b  a  00^016™^- 

Sll  ?„  '  M  ^""'^'^  ='""=^  '^ho  won  the  victotj' 

^  S  X""^'"  "^«  P™"P^1  clause.  -The  gen7d 
was  knighted  because  he  won  the  victory-  »  a  Coniole, 

S"t:i~:f:'"\°'r'-^^'p^'  *^--'  'The  intri 

lighted,  and  a  subordinate  adverbial  clause,  '  ause  he 
won  the  victory/  moditying  -was  knighted.' 

»oun.clau,e/radv.rticLse  tT^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^  adjective-cU.se. 

«rae  coU«  ion  of  words  mav  iTIh     .    °,  '"'"'*  "'  ""^  »"»■    The 


%\\ 
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„6    ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

t     •The  spot  where-the-battle-wM-fooBht  b  onlmown.' 

1.    'Where-the-battle-wasfought  is  unknown. 

3.    <I  live  whefethe-Utlle-was-foughU 

li  (I),  v,)un-tht-baUU.vM-fo»ght  i.  adjectival,  llmlttag  '.pof;  in 

"°tC'^r:;"d«*.^"m»^:.'^"'^V*^^^^        be.w«n  compound 
•nd  ™mri»  ^tencTand  between  the  three  kinds  of  subordmats 

207  The  reader  should  now  be  able  readily  to  grasp 
our  meaning  when  we  say  that  co-ordinating  conjunctions 
„e  those  which  unite  co-ordinate  clauses;  and  that 
subordinating  conjunctions  are  those  which  join  sub- 
ordinate  clauses  to  the  principal  clause  of  .  complex 

**"Thrsubordinate  clauses  which  a  subordinating  con- 

Junction  introduces  are  noun-clauses  or  adverbial  clauses. 

Adiecti'-^lauses  are  attached  to  the  principal  ckuse  by  a 

S^e  pronoun  or  by  a  relative  adverb;  as.  -The  gener^ 

ZL  won  the  victory  was  knighted,'  which  js  eqmvalen    to 

^The  victorious  general  was  knighted';  'The  house  e.«r 

nobody  Uves  is  to  be  pulled  down,'  which  is  equivalent  to 

"The  empty  house  is  to  be  pulled  down.'    Noun-clauses 

ue  generally  introduced  by  tAa;,  and  occ.ir  especiaUy  aJtei 

verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  believing,  asking,  ^^prng,  « 

and  others  of  similar  import:  'I  say  tha  /i.  d.d ./.  'I think 

that  m  is  so.'    But  tAai  is  not  essential  to  a  noun-clause. 

Aus  the  following  clauses  in  italics  are  "'  •'"•'^'^^^'i  i'el 

Aw  you  did  it,'  'When  he  did  U  is  not  dear,'  'He  askefl 

if  I  did  it;  'We  heard  you  had  gone.' 


-.ous  .Ode.  ordepen.enLlSt;', --f^o  '''« 
I.     Introductnnr  ».  1 •■•  ^  *" — 


I. 

a. 
3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

» 

8. 


Imroductoiy  or  Appositional-./to 
Conditional—,/  unless. 
Concessive— (Aoug^i. 
Temporal-a/rer,  tiff,  ^hile,  as. 
Consecutive,  n,a,ting  ResuIt-««,  (.«,  .^^^  „ 

Comparative— /viaw,  aj. 
PartTof  ?;cthr'°"'  '^''"  ^'^^  oot  of  other 

f  it:  I  know«.//tSoTdiof  th,  .  "''^P'^^^'««  ' Vou 
^^^A.  used  with  «;^.  .sThe  °  ''*'^'\"=''  l^eing  reversed. 
"V-i^-,  used  with  .".is  the  sa^T  "'°'/  "  ""=  ''''i^^'ve 
pronoun.  TAan.  /wV^?  ','""''  ^'  "">  distributive 
^M  since,  were  oncf  pStZ  r^""'^"""-  ^'>'A 
'that'    To  distinguish  5^2°""°"'  ^""^  "ere  followed  by 

-y:  conjunctioTtf^jrerrcir  rr'- '' 

Conjunctions  from  Adverbs  is  often  dfffi    ,  °  '^'^""S"''''' 
»arks  on  the  distinction  shall  be         '"'''  ""^  °"  '«■ 


■  i 
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,98  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

SlnSST'a  sound  which  expresses  an 
emo«on  bu?  does  not  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  sentence. 

As  Interjections  have  no  connexion  with  the  gram- 

.atlil  BUucU  of  the  sentence.  *ei-;-- "/X^;:""/ 

T;£rbalnr:farXrwin,''o'f:'Xare 
pshal  Uke  *<=^arking  ot  a      g  .^  ^^^^_ 

discust,  surprise,  vexation,  and  so  forth.  

QUESTIOK& 
.     What  are  Correlative  Conjunction,?    Give  the  correlative,  of 

•"     •        *       .  „     -,,„.,„ te  bv  short  sentences  the  various 

.aLaS'^s^  A  C^-^ora^r.-  —  -  ""^  --" 
iu  part  of  speech  in  yowr  sentence. 

'';    Con^rnct  three  Co.pJ«^scnt.n^»;^~^^^^^^^ 

-r^hetrratrcirtTotrf^rcia^^.i-.'"^-"-" 

.!lj«ave  clause,  «.d  in  the  third  an  adverb,.!  cUu... 


CHAPTER  XXI 
Compounds  and  Derivativmi 

a  sound  which  h^  if.oif  •      r'"^'^'  "'  by  addmg  to  a  word 

_ajju  wnicn  by  itself  is  without  meaning     Th...  r 
w««  m  combination  with  other  words  Zt»^       u         '"^ 


Jfi^f 


I 


aoo  ET.FMENTS  OF  ENGLTSfT  GRAMMAR. 
they  indicate  an  important  dUtinction  in  the  mode  of  *• 
formation  of  words. 

Composition  is  the  formation  of  •  word  by 
joining  words  together. 

Derivation  is  the  formation  of  «  word- 
(,)  by  gj^fpy  f  part  not  signifisant  by  itself, 
or      (a)  by  modifyinganexisting  sgiiaa- 

"•  The  part  iisr^psi:^^^-^^^^^^^^''^'^'^^  "  »"• 

beginning  of  a  word  U  called  a  Prefix  j  when  attached  at 

*"'  rn^brid^is  a  compound  or  derivative  contain- 
ingllVt^^t.  which  come  from  difierentUnguases. 

213     Unlike  GreekajjifiSBMli.  "odem  English  does 

„ot  lend  ■^^^■i^^&^f^^^^f^'>\^l  '°"8  ~7toTcik 
If  the  reader  cares  to  turn  to  his  Greek  lexicon  and  to  look 
T.  -nrrt  he-'innine  ipflpoAoiro-  or  the  still  more  fonnid- 
I  wl^irhe  wu/set  this  facility  for  making  com- 
foundr^Sued  by  Aristophanes.  A  humounst  of  oux 
o^day.  Mark  Twain,  deals  with  German  compounds  m  a 

"'^^'tm^u:^words.  the  fej^^ordrf^^od^.  the 
meaninK  of  the  second.  A  ring-finger  is  a  particular  kind 
Tf  finTer  a  finger-ring  a  particular  kind  of  nug.  In  true 
liS^a  Spounds  th'ere  is  usually  a  change  of  form 
rr^cent.     S^  spoonful  is  a  true  grammatical  compound 

0  i^  3-  PoorHoie  and  Newport  carry  an  accent  on 
theCsWiaWe  as  compounds:  as  separate  words  each  of 

te  two  ^accented  equally.     Compare  'a  poor  house  by 

1  1  nnrf  with  'the  po6rhouse  at  N^wportu'  Words 
^LrbyThyptn  ^ith  L  change  of  form  or  of  accent 
are  merely  printers'  compounds. 

214.    Words  disguised  in  form. 
The  appearance  of  some  words  is  deceptive,  suggesting 
as  iT  dU' t^  they  are  compounds  when  they  are  no^  or 


COMPOUNDS  AND  DERIVATIVES.      *oi 

ft«  they  contain  elements  which  do  not  really  belong  to 

t^^,    r^l f"  "h"  '"  "'^"  '"  -'>:/^^,  really  from 
«m"w,     a  crab,    and    quite    unconnected    with   'fi,h'< 

^r^Z  *'.Tf  """  "  "^""^'^  ""d  nothing  to  do 

in  shame.' ..,.  m  modesty,  formed  like  s/^acf/ast. 

^f  «~fi  ^*"''«"''"  "«  generally  formed  by  means 

without  the  addition  of  a  new  sound  by  the  change  of 
an  ex.st.ng  sound.  Thus  from  ^/«x  we  getSr^^from 
«A  «/;  from  /«//,/,//;  from  <iri„Ji,  ^rencA;  from  ^Id  ri^- 
Silt'  '°  """  •=""  ^^'^  '"^''  -odification  b^fnot' 

.h?r,-f '""■"'  ''°"*'-  ■^'"■^  '^  «ding  6-reprLm, 
the  word  A^:  ^.^-A^,  and  W/>  contain  elemenfs  origin^ 

Xl\  SfS  ^  "•"  '^-"■^^''  -  •  «=-^-^.  -- 

Till  ^'J  "^r  ^'^  "■^■""'^--  In  t  fXSg 
l'»t,  Suffixes  derived  from  the  Romance  lanijuafie.  aif 
described  as  of  Classical  origin.  '^"fcuagea  are 

NoDN  Suffixes, 
Diminutives : 

'l'«-,  but  thevarrnol  pLali  k    ^^         ?"''fi'=  '^''""  "'>'"='>  «  borrowed 
"■  E,^lid.Kne      ^^''  "'"■"»""«»  «7  »»«  than  ,„/.,«  i. 

-^'^'"c^I'l"',"?"  "P""  ■""  '"■^'"«"  bo'  (•)  endearment. 


i 
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aoj  RLEMEKTS  OF  BA^GU^H  GRAMMAR. 
A»pn«.tatt7..  «p™»  tte  oppo.il.  id»  to  lh.t  ..p«-«<l  »-> 

of  T  montoriKin,  com»  to  u.  from  Old  French  .«rf.  J^"^'^* 

(a  bin  tramptt),  railli-««  l*  '''S  thouiuii.1). 

SnotlBK  •gent  I 

(.)    EnglUh:  law.r«'.(r'rdeii-«r,i»ll»r,ll-«r.  ^ 

(/,)    ClaiJical:  .ctw,  pr«ich.»-,  bomhirdwr.  ensta-wr.  leeiel-^r!.. 
(Greek)  crit-it.  anarch-irt,  •iilhuii-«<,  paui-o*. 

{larUsc  (tmlnln*  tnidar: 

(n)    English !  fpin-jftr,  t1x-«i. 

(«)    Clauicali  govem-w,  testatt-<»,  (r.rMV>  hemiiM. 

Act,  ■»»»•,  qnallty.ate  denoted  by  many  suffixei: 

(«)    EngUshi   free*".  brolhcr-AW.  gud-i/arf.  dark.««».  fHmd- 
Mi/>,  tiu-rt,  gif-<,  hat-rrf.  .laughf/r. 

(«)    Cl.w'cal;   bond-a;*,  infam-/,  matri.»»«r.  J"'-"'-  op"-"". 
forti-/«rf/,  auel-<r.  cult-i.«.  prud-«i«,  btilh-a««. 

Adjective  Suffixes. 

DasotlBg  the  potuaalon  of  a  anallty : 

(a)    English:   qiuuia-w"*.  god-//,  wood-m,  nortVwu.  ftlntj'. 

iirretch-<A  ,  .,„  •  . 

M)    aaasicalt    leg-a/,  miind-aw,  lnstanl-«KM»,  Inn-ar,  div-w.. 

Bm./rf,  leni-tf/^,  fraK->V«,  rat-iw,  test-j-,  bnlli-«««.  u  .  ,.  i. 

ite^  to  •  ;mt^h<:d  •  U  the  endioR  of  the  past  participle.  b«l  It  U 

,ttach-J  to  noun.  a.  well  as  to  verb,  to  form  adject.ve.,  a.  >»  *  h»™-'f- 
if.,.),.,  «/  •  •  lcind.hcart-«<.'  A  great  outcry  was  raised  some  yean  ago 
iain,r^'wor^s  '^/S  lalmUdTm^'yci,  and  a  few  sin.ilar  adjectives. 
The  pould  Aa.  thTy  aie  formed  like  participle.,  but  that  there  are 
To v«bffron. which  thiycome.  If'>°--f-"°;''^,°J:  ^^ti 
h^rrmir '  there  icems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  talk  oi  «  gi"  ™ 
^'  m7ur IheTobjeCion  was  brought  against /«/«;/.rf  and  «on,y. 
tt"  they  «e  hybrid.,  since  talent  come,  from  the  Greek  and  m»«^ 
from  Sie  Latin.  But  the  Mme  objectiun  might  be  urged  against  ilie 
prsT  Tarti^e  of  c^rTweak  verb^  of  ioragn  origm  to  the  l«.gu.,e, 

«r,^!r(Classical)  verbwt,  glori-<w:  m  a  low  degree  by  (English) 
ra:k^i!»T;Silhsenceoft.,ua.i.yby(En«lisW^^^^^ 
where  Im  stands  for  *m«.  meaning  'free  from,  ana  u  noi  sum. 
vitli  the  compaiauve  adjective  Uu. 
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V««i  SnmxEt. 
tUonttn: 

"Id  of  UUn  origic  !J  wgf(J^";;««"»cl««-«^.A^^ 

if  i"«w^r'""  *'"•'■'  "«»^*")-  -p-M-  (fto»  ,^  «,..^ 

ori;in,  U7  word  from  t  Utinor  r  £1?  ™°**  •"""'7  <*  Eatlkk 

'^T'h'L "  •" "-~  ^  «""i  Mnr"""  '^-  •"  ^'"-^ 

combi„«  L.,i„  Md  Greek  JSrwi^'"t"  ".°,"*''-    ^^"""'•'itf 
EnglUb  ud  French,  ^"w^^iTTJ^^T^  «<l  Utin,  ,*,/*«,.,„ 

817.    The  followin?  are  a  few  nf  fh.  _-•    •    .  _ 
das-sified  a.  English,  u"!*  Gre^  /     ?''  ^"^"^ 
origin'.  ^  •*  *^'***'  •wording  to  their 

Engmshi 

•-^Moal  me.ntog'on',  »feo»,  *?«d. 

/OT-do.d,oiUd  <>e>r.go,Z^do>  O^e  JSf/   ^'^  "°  «°  "i'hout') 

of  unction,  «».asten,  ,«."U,  »»  I^t^       C) -urking  U»  rere«. 
Wtt-^  meaning  'i^ainsf,  «*A..und;«*4.dr.,. 

^'-'-'t;^:.  •'■'?"''  "•""*•  "'■™p'-  '^'-"■■»- 


-!j  , 


M-.  M', 


,04  ELEMENTS  Ot  EA'GUSU  GHAMMAIi. 

'fcefow,'  «n«»tfc«mti«. 
■',  'twlc*,'  4i-p«d,  «»-cult 

to..  (I)  'to':  •••■fuM.  <«|)ri.  w-rol'  («)  •"«  «  *«"'«''••  ** 

dilTerent  origlik 

BOB-, 'not'i  «»>t-eonformlty. 

p»r-,  'through':  ^r-iecule./ii.'BW. ^r-Jan. (coiiii««  '/«r-iw»r> 
!••,  'agiin,'  'b«ck':  n-cur,  nr-lnni. 
■nptr-,  'over'i  »</>»r-fine,  rer-Tlw,  «>-lolai 
TM-,  'Initwd  of';  vut-mj,  vu-couak 

CrMk: 

BB',  »•.  "Bol't  (Wi-nrdiy,  ••thelrt. 

■Btl-,  '•g.lnit'i  «/<-j»thy,  a-MBonut    In  «»rf-dp.te  howeret 

we  h»w  Latin  «<•//•  .   __  »,.,._ 

BtoU-,  'chief  "i  «««-t«t,  «K^»type,««*l)i,Uop. 
BbM  .  'lelf' I  aw/a-biogmphy,  <iii/»-iBati«. 
•k  ,  «-i  'out  of  I  «-log«e,  «-odul. 
«u  ,  •  weir :  «i-logy,  ««iigelicaL 
hyper-,  'beyond':  Ayftr-holictk 
Biet*-, 'change'*  wMW-phof. 
DOB0-,  'iingle'i  »iiwi»-poly,  »w«-«tcB. 
paa  .  piBto  ,  'all':  panacea, /Xwrte-minUi 
pan-,  'beaide':  /orfrgraph. 
I^-,  -with-i  <y»<d,  V'-Iabl.,  V«-boL 

218.     Division  of  Words  into  Syllable*. 

A  Syllable  consistt  of  a  single  vowel  sound  with  or 
without  accotnpanying  consonants.  It  U  pronounced  by  a 
single  effort  of  the  voice.  TArvugM  u  a  single  sylable, 
though  it  contains  seven  letters:  ideaiily  with  eight  letters 
has  five  syllables.  In  lArougA  there  is  one  vowel  sound,  the 
long  0  oieool,  here  represented  by  ou:  in  idtalUy  Uiere  are 
five  distinct  vowel  sounds,  with  three  consonanu  dispersed 
amongst  them.  . 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables,  when  a  division  U  necessary  in  writing.  In 
this  matter,  as  also  in  the  matter  of  punctuation,  writers  are 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  printers.    From  the  nature 


COMFovms  Ann  msn-ATivrs.     „, 

tli«n  one  lyUable  into  Dan.  •  «  r,  °^  ''°"'*  *"^  "'°'» 

etymology^        '^^  '^*  ''^i''"''  «>n»i«ei>tl>r  with  tiw 
Questions. 

>0S«h.r.  to  put  the  fonne  b..^^^  ';,"bl:'S",K"?  """""""»  '°« 
A^ordingly  we  find  such  d.visi,™  i'^S  '  '""''  *"*"  '"^l*- 
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,06  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAS. 

6.    Gire  th«  dermtlon  mud  history  o(  the  following  wordi;  .nd 
mention -any  CHC  of  double  meaning,  or  of  change  of  meaning  i- 

mtgrim,  monk,  onhard,  tUgrim,  tchnlar,  uncouth. 

;.    What  are  the  chief  conttiluent  elemenU  of  the  Engliih  Ian- 

•^"S™  the  derivation  of  the  following  word.,  pointing  ««'  "T  ''^"^ 
of  meaninct-o.'/r,  a^ony,  dysfipik,  girl,  journal,  lord,  pmon,  ornuho- 
L~L,  ri^,  ,lJry,Zy,.o,mr^uU,  uUgroph,  vdlo.n,  volume. 

8  Give  the  derivation  of  the  foUowing  word.,  showing  from  whal 
Ungaages  they  were  uUcnwoih/.  cardinal,  frinzy,  xerafk,  mghun- 
gait,  welkin. 

9.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  foUo^g  word»:-f^««««.  'inul, 
Uamt,  loyal,  archbishop,  sheriff. 

,0.  Which  is  the  right  place  for  the  hyphen  in  the  fnllowmg  words? 
Why?-«.-«</<  or  suic-,de;  locom-oti-je  or  loco-molive;  v-ad-uctoivta- 
dnf  afo-slU  or  apos-lle;  epig-ram  or  epi-gram;  dec-hne  or  de-eltne, 

tlLTJ.usp-ectUi«-<'"^'«  *"^-'-«''  ''"'■"  "  '""■""  '^""'" 
^^ingikU-Mo'  Ull-ock;  univers-Uy  or  univer-uly;  sem^n-ary 
or  seminary;  calas-lropho  or  cata-stropkt. 

..  What  is  the  force  of  ench  of  the  follomng  prefixes,  and  from 
wh" language  does  it  come?  Give  a  word  in  illustratioDi-wi^*^ 
antia;  dia;  sub;  per;  sym;  arch;  «»-,  «*-. 

..  Point  out  the  prefixes  in  the  following  words  and  give  their 
torcc:-extract,  misuse,  relragrade,  antecedent,  antipathy,  outdo,  besmear, 
accede,  ipuble,  immense. 

,3.  What  is  the  force  of  the  -en  In  each  of  the  following  worda?- 
gold-m,  sweet-«f,  vix-«,  cbildr-«i,  maid-«fc 

,*.  Give  the  force  of  the  suffixes  in  these  7°'^ '""'"^'V'^' 
yeoman-^.  .pin-rf«-.  malt-""",  y™"!?-""-.  'J"''-^'  ^"■""«''  ""'°-'^' 
gpi-htad,  ba.dom,  lanc-</,  ring-W,  shad-oic. 

,5     Give  the  Primary  Derivatives  from  the  following  word.  r-*<i/«. 

•"'  y^vt^l^i^ttX  her.  mean.  .  word  fonned  f^m  another 
word  as  its  root/by  the  addition  of  a  sound  not  sigmfia..r.t  alone,  or  by 
r.  m^ifi<Stok  of  «i  existing  sound.  Thus  from  strong  a  formed 
w,  ,,rf«  wh«e  «  have  both  addition  and  modincation ;  from  glass 
t^tLXl  where  we  have  modification  only  Now  if.  from  the 
PrraaTDfrivai.es,  fresh  words  are  formed  by  similar  processes,  these 
wor™s«S  Secondary  Derivatives.  So,  from  the  Pn-^r  j^'"™: 
tiv.  rf"^we  form  s/r^gHc;  U<^  glau.  gl.^.  itrcgthem  1,^ 
glatier  ue  Secondary  Derivativcl 
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««•    Distinguuh  derivative,  and  ,  .mD^-nrf. 
htntyed.  "^  «"™'"  "^-  -w„HUm.  ■nUily,  wcndrim, 

examples.]         *       I'     '^  u  (from  <&„;,  wadd-ii  (fioin  w„  „e 

«3.     Mention  the  force  of  ,h-  f  n         '  """•  '*''^'''  '^"'>'/- 
from  which  each  i,  deri"^°,  l*.;^^''"*'"f  *.f «»  »"d  the  langnag. 

adjectives  Love?i^'^"°f?«,^"^"™ffi««»^        the  following 

,  ,  «6.    Mention  „n.e  suff  x-htr'^'  Zf'-     '"'  "^'"'  '"'^- 

(0  adjective,  from  noui  *" M^o^JJ'''  ^''■''.™  ."^  which  we  form 

f<WJowh«'^'^:_— ^"-^  «^un.  ft"*' fo™  of  each  of  the 
«».    Comment  on  irfoLtf^L  """•!'"'''''"'»• '*'»"»'■ 


if. 
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,o8    ELEMENTS  OF  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR. 
3,.    Distinguish  the  meanings  of  older  «A  ./*r,  *»«'"«*;*! 

^fidant;  txpcdunt  and  .xpiditumz;  cred.bU  .nd  cr^dUabU. 

„     Write  short  notes  on  the  etymology  of  the  following  word.  !- 

frJ/ustlr,  ikyclt.  surgem.  ....   ^   ~.    ji„ 

„  What  is  the  force  of  the  suffix  in  Jar^«as,  hillock,  >W«**'A 
dJ^M^tain]^  Can  you  explain  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of 
ibkr,    thimblt.vixtn'i    [See  8  54.  (3)-l 

,.  Explain  the  force  of  the  adjectival  endings  -ish,  -int.  -m,  r, 
^  -ic  -ms,  -Itss,  -lome,  adding  an  example  of  each. 

',.  Comment  on  the  structure  of  the  following  words  "^  state 
whether  «?y  of  them  are  anomalous  in  hrm:-kin.,'h^hrrd«>,  spi.^cr, 

,6.  What  idea,  are  indicated  by  the  following  ™«;<«  ""^P^r"'- 
Tew-ry  duck-//«i,  wit.«.»,  trump-,/,  tromb-.^,,  o-board.  ^«A.duke. 

„     Mention  English  words  containing  prefixes  and  suffixes  of 
I.,fn''»„d  Greek  origi  corresponding  in  their  fc  ce  to  the  followmg  of 
S:f;::="rfgin:!!!Lm,W.'''-»^«''.'^"'^^-f^"-"'^^^^^^ 
black-M,  leam-«/.  ,       j     .j 

,8  'In  woid-bailding.  Prefixes  alter  the  meanings  of  word,  and 
Suffixes  alter  thei.  functions.'    Illustrate  this  statement. 

[The  term  '  functions'  i.  explained  in  8  64.    The jinfthal.  in  tta 
line  «'"•  „orcelv  accurate,  for  a  word  which  change. 

K:trmtt^t;VeNo"»^  «:;nt  itsmeam^ 
prn^ho^«  jo^a^distin^io,^  .^ 

S;:t:d  .IS:^":"«  functions.  T.eat  the  roots  »«..  .r^U 
drta,  truth,  in  a  similar  way.] 

„  Mention  some  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  vocabuUry  of  . 
taiilfuage  may  be  increased.    Give  iUustraUons. 

rq  t  the  note  to  Q.  11,  p-  ».  and  *»''  "''="  P'ocesse.  there  are, 
be.£importal!orfr?m  foreign  'sources,  by  which  fresh  word,  may  b. 
added  to  an  existing  stock.] 

40.  Mention  other  English  word,  cognate  with  hcspUal,  man, 
tenant,  victor^  sequeh  ,  j-    •»      j 

lAi  «.  example  of  what  is  required,  let  u.  take  the  -^^/'l^^^ 
■  '  !j  it.  rnanates     FraU  i.  a  der  valive  from  Latin  /rang). 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
Anat.vsis  or  Sentences  and  PAPsrva 

woSin's^e«;„«rihe?*o   *'"  comb.n.Hon  of 
and  order.  "'"""•  *'^"'  government,  agreement. 

been  already  touched  uno'"  'he  prov.nce  of  Syntax  have 
contain  a  brief  reS>Si«nr  T^"""^  "'"'?"="  ^^^ 
addition  of  such  3'""°°^  ""."«  P'""'^.  ^^  the 
fafom,ation.  on  the  stb  e«  o^.  '",^"'^^'1.'°  ~-P'ete  the 
looked  for  i.  an  eCX  .SoT  "'"^''  "^^  ^^'^^  "" 

diffe.n:^b"S7S,Snr"r%''*  ^''P'^'-"  '"« 
our  transition  from  p°'"'^°"°'^  ^""^ "  Complex  Sentencci 

each ther  ff      t  n  ef  '^tlM  "'^"""^  "^'^"'^^  '° 

2-«^co.-r.^rs:;--^^j 
b.^::^^-rt:!^i^-— - 
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„o  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAmrAR. 

This  Mcount  of  the  nature  of  a  sentence  served  our 
purpose  at  the  time  when  we  made  use  of  it,  but  as  a 
Sition  applicable  to  sentences  generaUy  «  »  clearly 
incomplete.     A  Sentence  may  express— 

la\  A  Judgment  J  'Birds  fly,'  'The  Bill  will  not  pass,' 
•Brutus  killed  Caesar/  In  such  cases  we  do  'say  something 
about  .  thing,'  or  'make  assertions,'  and  sentences  of  his 
kind  we  took  as  the  type  of  sentences  m  general  Lut  m 
other  sentences  we  give  utterance  to— 

(A)    A  Command  j  '  Come,'  •  Give  it  me.' 
ie)    A.  Question;  'Will  he  come?'  'Did  you  go?' 
(d)    A  Wish ;  '  Would  he  were  here  1 "  May  you  grow 
wiser  I '     *  God  save  the  Queen  1' 

These  four  varieties  of  sentences  may  be  called  (i)  De- 
claratory, (a)  Imperative,  (3)  Interrogative,  (4)  Optative. 

ShaU  we  say  then  that  a  Sentence  .s  a  collection  o 
words  expressing  a  statement,  command,  question,  or  wish? 
Th  s  w^^d  be  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  sentences 
Sher  than  a  definition  of  a  Sentence  itself;  just  ^it  would 
be  no  definition  of  a  triangle,  if  one  were  to  «y  that  a 
triangle  is  an  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene  figure. 
Sps  a  betterlts  well  as  a  shorter  definition  is  this: 

A  Sentence  is  the  complete  expression  of  a 
thought  in  words. 

In  defining  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate  of  a  Sentence 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  conciseness  we  shall  t..lcc 
cogniLce  only  of  sentences  in  which  statements  are 
expressed: 

The  Subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  word  which 
.tands  for  the  thing  about  which  the  asserUon 
U  made.  .    ^ 

The  Predicate  is  the  word  by  which  the  asser. 

tton  is  made. 


"  -'•"^»^'*>-*?,>«.*)%*l»» 


AI^ALYSIS  AND  PARSING. 

o?  rl^'fv'"" """" '"'"'™ «'™'-"'  ""tree: 

shines,'  the  woid  «,«  i«  tK      ^?"     ^*°  **  ^^  '  The  sun 
do  not  assertTt  ^  CSr  °'"'^  ^^'"^"'*' »""  ^ 

worf  IhJh"  ttdfSr  thVSnf r*  "'"  ^^"»-«-  "  •''« 
is  made,  has  been  mta  ked  Z^*^°"'  *'"''='■  **  ^'»«="ion 
«y  -Brutu,  killed  £  '  we  »Lr"°'  •''^''  ""^^  '« 
Caesar  as  much  as  about  Bmustt  fp  ""'''>'^  *''°'« 
Subject.    Tothiscritid,™-,  ^f   Caesar'  is  not  the 

explicitly.  afoufBrnus    but^ontTn^'  "T'^  '''^"'^'  "' 
cation,  about  Caesa/    Th  ^  'ndirectly,  or  by  impli- 

-  given  in  ISr^VorwhT'""  ""^'Jf'  ^""^  Caesar 
by  Brutus.'  "''^°  **  "J'  'Caesar  was  killed 

Isn?t^G?Tl;rcr;""  '^^  '■°™^''  *>'  •  -^"^  word? 

•Go"i:;iscix^^^^^^^^^^     -  "P--<^ 

in  the  Imperative  moo^  »r^'    .     '"  f"^'y«"g  ^  sentence 
is  omittedl  moderTElgirh.""'  '"^^'^  ''''  ''''^  ^^^^ 

.enttleS^dr^ytomi"  T'  "f  "•"'^'"  *  ^"''-  ^he 
i°  'They  are.'  "l  shal  be •  . v2  f  ""'"r''  '"''  «« 
-ated  •  some'thing  is' wLt!;;g  to  m^Je'S-'r^'t  ""^ 
incompete  piedicatM  ,„  ,^  '.''e  sense;  the  verbs  are 
produce  .  mSie  -Thev   '"T^  '.  "'"Pl«='»ent  to 

'You  becamfs^JtarT'  nv^  ^^^^''^  '"'^"  ^  '^-ere.' 
Orford'  **"etary,    'Walpole  was  created  Earl  of 

moo?rc^yt/c"o'^,ri;"  ^"^  '■"  *»  ^"fi-«- 

'I  wish.'  •  S  mu'st.  a^^  •    ,""  ~"""'=''<"^    Thus. 

thought  or  exnrT  raeaningless  unless  we  supply,  in 

0"S«  or  expression,  some  complement;  'I  wishT^^" 

»4— » 
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.12  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

•You  must  remain^  'We  are  able  to  pay!  'They  ought  to 
Uave'  These  infinitives  are  called  Prolative,  because 
they  'carry  on'  (Latin  prcfero,  prolaium)  the  meaning  of 
the  preceding  verb. 

222  Differetjt  kinds  of  subjects.  As  the  subject 
of  a  sentence  is  the  name  of  the  thing  about  which  we  make 
an  assertion,  the  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be  a  noun  or 
the  equivalent  of  a  noun.  The  foUowing  sentences  Ulusuate 
different  kinds  of  subjects : 

1.  Noun  -.—'Birds  By." 

2.  Pronoun :— '  Tkty  were  defeated.' 

I.     Infinitive  i— '  To  read  good  books  improves  the 

mind.' 

4.    Adjective  with  noun  understood  -.—'Rich  and  poor 

live  together.' 

r.     Noun-clause :— '  That  he  did  it  is  certain.' 

223     When  we  join  an  adjective  to  a  noun,  we  increase 
the  meaning  of  the  name  and  consequently  limit  its  appli- 
cation     While  horse  suggests  to  our  minds  more  attributes 
than  horse,  but  is  applicable  as  a  name  to  only  a  smaller 
number  of  objects.    As  the  adjective  thus  joined  on  to  the 
noun  attributes  to  the  thing  represented  by  the  noun  the 
possession  of  somequality,  we  call  the  adjective  an  attribu- 
tive  adjunct  to  the  noun,  and  the  noun  which  stands  as  the 
subject  of  a  sentence  is  said  to  be  enlarged  or  expaiidcd 
by  the  attributive  adjunct    So,  in  the  sentence  'While 
horses  are  never  driven  in  hearses,'  the  subject  horses  \i 
enlarged  or  expanded  by  the  attributive  adjunct  vihtte;  for 
though  the  number  of  things  to  which  we  could  apply  the 
name  horse  has  been  limited,  or  restricted,  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  white,  the  significance  of  white  horse  y&  greater 
than  the  significance  of  horse:  korse  denotes  more  things, 
but  whiu  kort*  implies  more  qualities. 


^ATAzysfs  ^A'z)  j>^,,srAra 


««eff/ct:?by^l:,"J^«;  "mansion  of  the  Sv.bject 

'•    Adjective  ■Jff2:^'"'^"'^^"='"'=- 
«•    Noun  in  InS^  »•""'"""''' "°  bush.' 

designed  .he  bridge.'   ^'""""°"=-'2-''«'.  '^  «.^W.. 

re,tminedh"m"'!,riJfMr«f "''?  «se:-.z«,g.,  ,ov, 
restrained  hi™'/    ^  '^""'*'^"  '^"''  e^  'The  love^ij; 

4.     Adjective-clause  •— <  Th- 
•W"?*-  was  arrested.'  '  '"^°    »■*»   ^'"^   /y}«r 

S-    Adjective-phrase  •--•Ti, 

'"•'5^'*''^^|'««x'>S/«.Ieft'thetol-nT"'  '"'^'"^'"^«'  e^ 

addressedX'crold"'^''*  '^''"didate,  >^,>,^  3„d  ^^^ 

which1,i„I!;rducS''heleri"f ''*•''''  ""'^   Phrase 
provides  u,  with  three  w^ds   If  """'■     O"' vocabuj 

of-^hichweshallavai  ou"  tsttT'H''''r' •"''^^-^ 
manner.    A  Sentence  we  havl  ,,     ^°°.  '°  ""^  ''"""'^'"S 
distinguished  three  varieti^-lir''^'''''"'^"^  ""d  hav^ 
P'ex.    A  Clause  is  .  pa   'oTlTenl  °""'°'""''  ^"<^  Com- 
verb:  thus  a  Compound  semL?'*  containing  a  finite 
co-ordinate  clauses'  <  VVe  ^t"  1.  hT,"  k  Tri"  '' '««'  '-<> 
sentence  must  also  contain  ?.i'        ""^  '"'^^     ^  Complex 
cipa.    the  other  TubordSe    'wl  7  ^T'  ""^  '""- 
A  collection  of  words  withoul  .  fi  v    ^\^'  ^'^'"  ""^  'eft.' 
Phmse.    In  the  sen  e^ce  °tL  h     "  ""^  '""  '^'^  call  a 
enlarge  the  subject  'boy '  b^-    7-  ^°.  """  ^"'''  '«  "-a/ 

VjbyanadjictiveiLe'.fhebfT-'''^''''''^'^-- 
0'  by  an  adjective-phrase  ■  Ihe  h     ^     '"  '"'"  ''"'"'*rious-, 
^iHs:    Similarly  we  rTav'    Lr     7.'  ^'"""'^  "/ '"'^'"Mou 
•«d  say  'The  b^  goT^eS    '  f^'^''^^''^ ''>'''" adverb 
clause,  .^^«,,„i«°^^.f^P'^ewy    by  an  adverbial- 

Pi-^a^,  •^ar.^^ZjZr^"'-''''  -'"/•aadverb^l- 
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„4  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

225.  The  Object  of  a  verb  is  the  word  which 
stand,  for  the  thing  toward,  which  the  action 
indicated  by  the  verb  is  directed. 

There  we  the  .ame  possible  substitute,  for  a  noun  .1 
Object  as  there  are  for  a  noun  a.  Subject  in  a  sentence,  and 
the  Object  can  be  enlarged  in  the  same  way.  as  those  in 
which  the  Subject  was  shown  to  admit  of  enlargement 
WiA  a  Uttie  reflexion  the  reader  should  be  able  to  make 
WrovJIi  sentences  illustrating  five  different  kmds  of  Object, 
and  to  enlarge  the  Object  in  six  different  ways. 

Many  verb,  take  two  Object.,  one  the  Direct 
Uie  other  the  Indirect  or  Dative-hke  Obje«-  "Th' 
verbs  uach,  tdl,  give,  knd,  shm,  /«^f  •  ''^Vn' w^ 
examples.  The  noun  which  represents  the  ^direct  Object 
^Kht  be  constnied  with  a  preposition:  thus.  G'v«  (to) jne 
The  book/  'Show  (to)  us  the  way.'  'Provde  (for)  h.m 
accommodation.'  'Get  (for)  me  a  cab.'    See  PP- '°°.  "44. 

226.  By  attaching  an  adjective  to  a  noun,  we  mcrease 
the  meaning  of  the  noun  and  Umit  its  application.  In  lik« 
mnn«  by  attaching  an  adverb  to  .  verb  we  mcrease  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  and  limit  its  appUca -on.  •  Sm^ 
Meetly'  cannot  be  affirmed  of  as  -nV  -d-du-ds  as 
simply  'sings,'  but  it  signifies  more.  When  we  say  ot 
Iprma  donna  'She  sings  sweetly.'  our  statement  goes 
L?her  in  the  way  of  conveying  information  than  the  state 
ment  that  'she  sings.'  We  may  therefore  describe  the 
Xrb  «vatly  as  an  enlargement  or  extension  of  the 
Predicate  ««,,%  because  it  adds  to  the  "—  of  the 
Predicate,  though  it  narrows  or  restricts  ite  application. 

S  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  has  rea  ly  the  force  of 
an  Adverbial  Adjunct.  If  we  say  'He  loves'  and  then  add 
*mus?'Mary."his  country,'  'virtue.'  and  so  on,  we  hm.t 
iT^hcJ:  tSl^ppUcation  of  the  Predicate  utwe.~ 
or  enlarge,  or  extend,  the  mformation  whirfi  it  contains^ 
The  reUtton  of  Uie  Object  to  the  Transitive  Verb  is  one  of 


^J^yllYS/S  AND  PARSfNG. 


»•  Adverb  :_'She  dances  i,au///-u//y  - 

a.  Adverbial  clause  :_•  He  loft.  *      , 

3-  AQverbial  phraae  •—' 5h«  j. 
x/y/ft'  ^  ™»e,-.  She  dance,  m  „  ieau/i/i,/ 

4-  Nominative  Absolute-    <7t»    j 
the  steed  was  stolen.'  ■^°'"""*"—  ^-^  -^"^  *'*>«■  ofie,., 

This  last  i.  a  p^i^r^r  kind  of  Adverbial  Ph«se.  '  f  ff  I 

227.    Elliptical  Sentences      T„  .,•  7 

language  we  save  ourselves  thL^o"  k.     T  ""^'"""y  "«  °'  I 

tences  when  one  ^U  exnre«  „         ''  °^  """''"8  '"»  '«-  '^ 

economy  by  the  usrof  In-  .?"  •"""'"«'  "»«'  ^ff-^"  'hi, 
preached  k  J^s^lZTT':  '^'""  'J"""  ""^  J«"e» 
in  one:  in  peacheS.n^r'V '''''''''"' '°" '«'«ces 
Judaea.' •jaTesnrear.'f'.    J""'*"'^'"-'  'Mn  preached  in 

'Either  he  is  a  W  or  .  "^  ?'  ?•      ''  ^  *''"'"^*"'  '" 

«11' means  .He  ^'esfLtanA''    '»«-"'«»  f«t  «d  j- 

•«.  niucs  last,  and  he  writes  w<»ll  •  li 

you  better  than  he/Zi^"!'     k     '      'i'''  '"^'""  '^  '"=«  '    4  II 

than  him '  would  ^eL'I  "Z         f"    ^  ""^^  >""  ''"'«  T  I 

'He  is  sharper  th"„  you^i^^ a„'ahl  ^"".*"°  ^ '^^'  ''i™-'  '"  f  ^ 

•harper  tC  you  aVX«'.?        If'*  '°™ "'  *»«"  '     ' 
than  dishonouTis  « t^^.lT'^  "'^  ''«="'  death  '  * 

i-urdeath  tha„:?rr^-S,S™r''°"'''  "'^^ 


.16  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

In  all  such  instance*  there  is  an  omission  of  a  word 
or  words  necessary  to  the  complete  grammatical 
structure  of  the  sentence.  This  omission  i.  called 
S^x*,  and  in  analysing  «=n.ence.  of  this  dUpfcul 
character  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  complete  by  supply- 
ing  the  missing  words. 

223  The  student  is  now  in  possession  of  all  the  info^ 
mation  which  »  requisite  to  enable  him  to  attack  a  sentence 
and  break  it  up  into  its  component  parts.  Analysis  «  a 
capital  exercise  for  the  wits,  as  it  ==^''"°'; '"=f  ^""^t^^VJe 
use  of  a  set  of  rules  mechanically  applied.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
learnt  by  merely  reading  a  bock  on  the  subject,  any  more 

than  by  reading  a  tre.  •-«  °V^T"?ClTtl  cut 
could  become  proficl.r.  ;:.  the  side-stroke  or  the  cut 
B<Sks  m.y  furnish  useful  directions,  but  practice  is  the  only 
wW  acquiring  these  art^  And  so,  after  giving  a  few 
TLs  ions\o  the  reader  as  to  how  he  should  set  to  work, 
and  suppling  examples  of  analysis  to  guide  Inm  on  points 
of  fo™  w^shall  pasl  on  to  the  treatment  of  other  questions 
of  Syntax. 
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Hints  for  the  Analysis  of  a  Sentence. 


«nical  linn.    At  the  head  "/ '\« 'tr^^^^^X.frc ^of  Predic.... 

the  effect  of  an  Adjunct  U  to  P^'^"" ."°  «  ^^^^^d. Vhe  Adjunct  is 
the  information  which  we  obtain  from  'h'^^"^  '» '^J'^'f ,^°g,  ,i«hich 
attached.  »d  .  limitation  o,  '"'"^IX^d  of  rUnff  one  column  fo, 
the  word  i.  applicable.  Again,  'f  "1"'  '"^l"f„rha»e  to  dislin- 
Predicate,  you  may,  if  you  Uke.  make  '*°.,^^' {™„  "  similarly 
guish  between  an  Incomplete  Pred.ca«  and  ''' Complemem.    a  x 

?Su  may  have  «para.e  columns  '°lJ>l^^'±J^tX^''':^^X.^'^^ 
Jhis  «.cessive  .ubdivrsion  makes  'f'  ^h*'  P'«««  \^  distinction. 

colimiM  headed  Ticdicale'  and  'Ohicd  ■ 
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•«P«lorilj,oyer  th.  «../tK  d.™'"\''"''  "  !»«"«•  ">i.  I«r 
•«  «  .  gUnce  whether  thj^nti^i^l,.  h  T"'"  ">'  ""«'«  <=•» 
^,  ••     Kead  .he  p.„.e,  0^7. "'^  Poin  .  have  been  correctly g^pej, 

»««nbe  it  •ccort.„gl.,,,hJVP'"f  ,"'""•  *'"•  "Wch  you  areddine! 
you  find  .  (init.  verb  ,™  h ,t?«,  J*  '^•-  R'""""*,  that  whTrevf; 
th.  Sentence  i.  Comp^^  Slk*  ««  Z"""  ""T  Suppo-ing  Z 
Uau«  correctly:  ,  nustakrhere  i^l.^'J';"  P'\^  »"'  "■«  Princi™ 

rhen  determine  what  u  the  rel't^nTteff''''  *'l°"  '""'  "<"»"•«• 
to  ^e  part,  of  the  Principal  Ciau«?  xLiT^'^r'T'  ^"'"'"iin.t.  Cl.„.e. 
of  re^  value  in  the  entire  product  A„  5^^""'  °'"''"«  »  ">«  "«"«:nt 
de>a,l..  crowded  with  .ubdivisi™,''-„d  l'''^?"'«  ""^''^  »»*"'■"  of 
-^~..i..Uru.ro„,andrep;^n^j;r'ir--^^^^^ 

Rni,u^^c'n,^'«raed?-  r-^r  »'^''"  -■^'- 

wt  down  the  Object.  "'a":«te ;  then,  if  the  verb  i.  traniiUve, 

lU«,^"nl^I:dverb!li'  rtie""i?  °'  '"''•  "^^  Adjunct,  of  th, 
CnenUly  be  adjcctivS^^C,  n«  n^tC",'  "'  ""  **'"'J«'  <"  O^"  «"' 
nonn-clause.  in  .ppo.i  i"     ^C^^l'^i  'i"'  ""''  •»  "o""'  or 

'""u^jiSiSe-cS::: -„»?'^^^    '  ■"'""•''°""  *"  •"•- 

Principal  clau«,j;^^""' ^^f;'' "^'h  in  .he  «n,e  fashion  „  the 
«=>..  being  placed  In  ,S  p«^"coIu"n.'"''"''  *"*  '''  ""J™-  «^ 

b.f4;  y^SttrTpptt^aT  ■■""'■'■''■'•'-'•« -'"P- 
.wrb  in  the  Imperative  »ooS^'^fc™e?i,"'/K  """"'''•  ""'»'"'"«  • 
'Thou  come'  or  "Yon  cnmr-    n     "     ■"""  >»  ""'ed  «•  if  it  wm 

"Pr«ing.compari^n";Lan!'„"r..t"''  ""'  ""'""=''  «"''"- 
bi  whtch  the  ellipsis  occun  i.  .ut"H"Y"","'"P'"'  «>•  clause 
"ronger  than  yon'  in  full  i, "l  J  .?^"''°"/  ■='»"«■  Thu.  'I  am 
•m  a.  .trong  Jyou'  in  full  fa  '^J^T'  ""'  ^'-  ""  '"'"«•■;  " 
•^"T  ^^i'^'"  «  •dverbial  adj^c^  ""ng  „^,.  <^,  ,^J  -^^ 

«dmayfbrthe'^i7o?:5°-7,7  >«  treated  like  d«n„„.,r.tiv„ 
«*.»  the  Object:  in  'W-^^^'dM  he  atriklT' ».  '»;'?"'"■"■  him ?■ 

J.'KnVdid^fiki^r"'^-^^^^^ 


I 
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■i8  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISiH  GRAMMAR. 

■cnlMic*  'Th*  mm  »»»  ittli  the  mcmytnt  ttmiiA'  th*  MbordlnaU 
c^  b  «li«llv»l,  dwcribinj  th.  mu)  but  in  '1  know  w*s  ■I'l'  "u 
S«l»'  il  i.  »  noan-cUuM.  it  i.ke.  the  pl«:«  of  th.  nottn  or  pronoun. 
'Ih.  man'  or  'him,'  and  refer,  to  no  other  noun  or  pronoun  ii.n  .me- 
»denl.  Comp.™  'I  know  th.  plu.  wMirt  k,  U  livrng'  {«ijecli».- 
aiat),tnd'lknowuthm»tuliviHt'(aom<iwita). 

8  Otoerv.  »Uo  th»t  thete  relaliw  word.  wmeUmM  totrodnc.  wnii 
U  remUv  not  *  «ibordinal.  but  *  co-ordin«t.  eleuM.  'I  met  John  W** 
jJL  «*>.r  «.!«.■  1.  «lui»J«.t  to  <I  iB.t  John  .nd  he  p."  "«  y" 

^iUwKm  in  London:  h.  w«  Urfng  there.'    The  clauje.  in  .ta  ic. 

make  froh  .Uiement.  and  «•  not  Umlution.  of  7.A-  and  of  IohJm. 

They  muit  therefor,  be  analyied  a»  principal  .enlencei. 

i    A  rdatiT.  pronoun  i.  oft«i  omitted  whm  It  reprMenl.  th. 

Object .  it  mu«  b.  ln«rtol  in  th.  analyili.    So. '  Her.  U  the  hook  a  I 

iJSit  •  rlqulrM  wlkUA  a.  th.  object  of  ««-<:•  The  man  ^  I  »w  y^erdar 

i«auirea«»*»«»aath.  object  of  Mtn. 

10.  Par.  Conjunction,  hav.  no  place  in  tlie  analyiis,  becauM  they 
Mrv.  merely  to  join  lenience,  oi  dau«».  Interjection,  are  ««'•"«»• 
becauw  they  do  not  enter  into  the  construcUon  of  the  Mintence.  Tie 
i^e  remaik  applie.  u«iaUy.  but  not  invariably,  to  VocaUv...  i.«. 
5"mi.^m  of  Addr.-.  Thu.  in  'O  Solitude  I  where  are  thy  charm.? 
ie"ubj«t  i.  rJUmr.  and  0  MUwU  mu.t  b.  left  out  from  .th"  "alyri^ 
Sit  Si  'O  Solitude,  thou  ha.t  no  charm.'  the  •ubjert  »  <**.  to* 
JiiWuA  may  be  dcKribrfu  an  enlargement  of  the  subject. 

,r  Aa  Ab»lute  phraM  U  an  «i».rbial  adjunct  of  the  Predicate. 
Do  not  miitake  itt  noun  or  pronoun  for  the  Subject  of  the  Knlence.    In 

re»onwhy  the  .Sling  wa.  poiiible!  the  object  of  the  Mctoce  i.  itorf. 

°°Mr"Notlce  that,  when  the  «rb  eome.  before  the  reel  mbject.  the 
word  U  or  Tktn  often  .land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kntence:  thui, 
mS  bhardtoearaaUving,'  ■  It  b  true  that  he  did  thi..'  These  auertior. 
Jl  tJS^ent  to  »ying -To  earn  a  living  i.  hard.' 'That  he  dU  tl^  .. 
"e?  The  U  come.  fir.t  a.  an  indication  that  the  real  •»bj«'  i»  '° 
follow.  In  anJysing  .uch  a  Knience.  howerer.  -If  may  be  caUed  the 
■nbiect,  and  the  real  «bject  may  be  regarded  u  an  enlargement  or 
Sjinct.  Thtr,  b  only  the  adverb  without  iu  full  force  u  n»rk,ng 
riace.  'There  are  many  pickpocket,  about'  b  grammatically  the  same 
„^any  pickpockctt  Li  about  there',  tlwr.  b  an  adverbbl  adjunct 

of  the  ptedi^^  Complex  Sentence  contain,  a.  it.  Snbjert  of  Object 

Dom-claiiM.  thb  noon-claoM  form,  an  esMnUal  part  of  the  whole 

-ntence\mdmii.t  be  haerted  as  the  Subject  or  Ohject  of  the  principal 

mb.    Tbu^  in  the  Coraplea  Sentence  •  llm  ktiidiiti  not  certain. 


|»bj«t.  would  b«.b.„rt      sii ,"?'  '"""".'  *iUioat  .app^rn,  Z! 
»  Know  *«,  ^  j^^  „ ,  j^^^  ^j  ^ 
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^""P'"  «f«n«'yi»  in  tabular  form. 
Co,  lovely  Roset 

That  now  ghe  knows,  ^ 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  «,d  fiUr  .he  seem,  to  be, 


B.    When  a  horseman,  who  had  been  •»».  ^ 
reported  that  the  Greeks  wereTmi  u'  •"  '""""oitre. 

the  walls,  '•    ,  ..  ^^clZJ^^'  """"^'ve,  outsit 
wnat  tius  madness  might  mean. 


A,  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  wen, 

And  pluck'd  the  ripenod  ears. 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
And  bessings  on  the  falling  out 

That  all  the  more  endears 

When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 
And  kiss  agam  with  tears  I 


«o  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

A.    Contain,  two  Sentence. :  P)  Simple,  (II)  Comp'"-         _, , 
Prin.  Clause  of  (II),  Tell  her  Ikal  mm  she  kiumt  b-c.  (Noon  Q.). 


Snuno.  or  Clause 

s'^°«.»       «"•"•« 

UlacuofSobJea 

(I.)  Go.  lovely  RoM 

Simple 

IThou) 

lovely  RoK 

(11.)      Tell    her... 
Memi  to  be 

Complex 

[Thou) 

Adj.  CI. 
limiung  htr 

that 

thatwute.me 

Adj.  a. 

limiting  hir 

that 

that  now  die  know. 
...Mem.  to  be 

Noun  CI. 

die 

how  sweet  and  fiJr 
she  uem.  to  be 

NouD  a. 

die 

when  I  rewmble  her 
to  thee 

Adv.  CI. 
lim.  kiurm 

I 

1 

R     When  a  horseman... 
might  mean 

Complex 

Xerxe. 

when  a  horseman... 
outside  the  wall. 

Adv.  CI. 
lim.  asktd 

horse- 
man 

I.  a 

).  whohadheer 
...to  reconnoitre 

who  had  been  sent 
to  reconnoitre 

Adj.  CI. 
limiting 
kmutiam 

who 

that    the    Greek.... 
outside  the  walls 

Koun  CL 

Greeki 

the 

what    this   madncsi 
might  mean 

Nonn  Q- 

madness              thi. 

^^r^zys/s  Ajv^  pausing. 


*■  p^  Conplex  Sentence. 

""•  "••  Xerxej  asked  w^at  M,  „,j. 


•*l 


:i 


'  )i 
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„,  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GR^^f^f^S. 

C.    ConUuutwoSeatenca.    (I)  Compound  wd  CompUfc 
(II)  Complex. 


SnlraMaraanM 


(I.)  I.  A«  throuRh 
the  land...my  wife 
tsdl 


As  dinogli  the  Itnd 
•t  t««  we  went 


Kind  of 
Scotence 


SntilMt     *<l)tmcuofS*J«« 


Complex 


AdT.CL 
limiting 
fill  out 


my  *  ife  and  I 


(As  we)  plncked  the  1     Ad».  CL 
iipened'^  1     '^^^;S 


«.  As  tTiFongh  the 
Iind...(we)  kiaed  »• 
gtin  with  teafs 


(11.)    Blesrings  (be) 
on...with  teus 

Thi«  til  the...with  I 


When  we  fall  ool  with 
thoM  we  love 


(Whom)  we  lo»e 


I  IWhen)weVi«»«g»l« 
wiUitean 


Complex  we 


Complex     iBlessings 


Adj.  a. 

limiting 

falling  o** 

Ml.  a. 

limiting 
tndtari 

Adj.  CI. 

limiting 

timt 

AdT.CL 

limiting 
adiart 


Ihit 


Al^AiYS/S  AND  PARSING. 

WncipJ  a.uw  of  (I).  ,.  We  fdl  out 

J«"  v-uM. Of  (II),  Bleuing,  on  the  Ming ott^ 


•»3 
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.,4  ELEMENTS  OP  ENGT.T^^  GRAMMAR. 

231.    Directions  for  Parsing. 

T„  MalvsifiB  a  •entence,  we  break  it  up  in  such  a 
„annerrKUow  it  contain,  the  essential  consmuentt 

S  e^^"  ntence.  Subject  and  P«<^'f  ^  "J '^It^^ 
demenis  we  group  the  «n>a.nu.g  words.  ph^se^«« 
u  adiuncts:  to  one  of  these  adjuncts  of  the  predicate  we 
"^^TpUce  apart  fcom  .he  other  adverbial  adjunct,  and 

caU  it  the  Object.  j  i«  »  ,-ntence 

In  parsing,  we  deal  with  every  word  in  a  sentence 

eeti^teCtat  ng  its  Part  of  Speech,  iu  inflex.on,  tf  it  h« 

separately,  SB    B  ^^tions  with  other  words  in  the 

'Z^L    ThL  pS^nc^-l  with  both  the  etymo. 
!:;r«d^«of'wor<^  whilst  analysis  takes  no  cognisance 

"' TleXe  student  is  directed  to  give  a  history  of  the 

foJ«  of  the  words,  in  addition  to  stating  their  parts  of 

Shld  pa'Sar.  connected  with  their  accident  and 

^  h«  mav  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  carrying  out  his 

rrcti?^."»Xf«"y"'"'»  "^  ^•«°»^^*  "^^  ^""""'"^ 
information  -.f— 

,.  «w»«d»««o»..  State  th.ktod  of  »«m"PJono«»Jt. 
gender." 3«r.  a«.  and  give  the  ^"^^''^l^^  »  m  that  «se. 
^  gider  of.  pranoun  c«uiot  .Iway.  be  determmed. 

...^.M,.     State  th«  kind  of  adjective  and  its  degree,  and  what 

fSi^^r.'Skn^  •'i."in7iil5.  nr-.Agr^-t-  .^^ 

inflexion*  v^ 

---w     c*.t.  fTiP  bind  of  verb.  iU  voice,  mood,  tense,  numoer, 

iLTJ^  S.,^.  rrad^iaJe^y  par«d  a.  compound  t««.,  b«t  *« 


,  4-    AflveTb, 
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^^^ZYS/S  Af7D  PARSING. 

in  st'h'^^j^rrcC:  11 '""'  ="'--^^- "-  - 

•hould  be  given  in  un"o™  oTd^f''^  ^''^  P'^'^-'-'s 
possible;  ThefoUo-vinse^Lr  .  ""^  •»  *=°"««'y  « 
directions.  ^  ""'"?'«''  of  parsing  iUusuafc  these 

S'i^tsf^afr'"'^''''^''''^- 

B.«..^r;-ii=-rd., 

Mg"    verb,  strong.  ^".^UTi^fi     """"J-  "^  «»• 
mdmght    noun  sing._„.„i  ,,„„  ^ 

•««««  nouncoi_„:fz:r:,t-f:f>^"-BW.. 
11. 

or  cast  .^  io„,,^^  ^g„,„g  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

■■•  J£«  O* 

•S 


"i^lBI 


'm 


1,6  ELEMENTS  OP  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

For    conj.  nihoid.    (Some  writcrj  take  it  o  co-ord.) 

wlu    pron.  intetrog.— DMC.  or  fem. ,  ling.— enbj.  of  mignid, 

ftrgel/ulntn    noon  .bstr.— neat.  ling.  objeetiTe,-- gov.  by /ft 

•    demoMl.«dj.  (orindef.  mrt.)— limiling/'O'- 

priy    noon  con.— neut.  Bing.  nom.— in  appos.  with  n>4» 

Ms    pronom.  adj.  demonsL—eing.— limiting  Mng. 

bting    nonn  abstr.— neut.  ling.— object  olnsipud. 

itr    adv.  of  time— qualif.  resipud. 

left    verb,  wealt,  tram.— act.  indie  past  tadet  ring.  3rd,— agreeing 
with  wA»i  haa  for  object /r«i'<K-/». 

fncintU    noun  com.— neat  plor.— object  of  Itfl. 

DU    adj.  qoant.  card.  num. — limiting  look. 

bnging    piea.  part.  act.  of  verb  /OT/,-u»ed  as  adji  limUunf  look 

look    noun  com. — neut  sing.— object  of  ouA 

ktJUttd    adv.  of  place — qual.  (tut, 

IIL 

It  were  best  lit  alone. 

C/ioose  whom  you  will,  we  will  pay  Mm  respect 

laid  participle  past,  passive,  of  ttana.  verb -lay,"  limitine««».  (" 
W/"</^  parsrf  in  combination,  it  would  be  desmbed  as  verb, 
weak,  trans.-act.  indie,  past  perf.  sing.  3rd,-agreemg  with  lu.) 

lew    adj.  ofqual.  usedasadv.— qualif.&a/. 

wtr.    verb  delect  of  incompL  ptedicationr-«t.  «»>>  P«t  Indef. 

""'*«?;'''^1aL':!l|'a^L-^mplemen.  of  predic  ««  and  Umit- 

L    participle  past  passive,  of  trans,  verb  W,— limiting  U. 

alotu    adj.  ofqual.- limilingt<.  •  _  .j,v 

,Z»  v«b.  «rong,  trans.-act.  impemt.  plur.  .nd,-aerecmB  with 
waundentood:  has  for  obj.Aioi  understood.  „,„^  «_  „,!» 

v,hom  pronoun  relat.-ieferring  tu  suppressed  anteced.  hxm,  masc. 
ring  obTect  of  wiU  {.*««),  the  fcU  constr.  being  iho«.y<m  *.».  whom 

'">^"X'o»°  demonsti.  of  jrf  pers.-m.«.  ring,  objective,- 
indir.  oti).  of  pay. 

Questions 
I     What  is  a  sentence?    What  are  the  necessary  parts  of  erety 
•entenoer    Write  down  the  shortest  sentence  you  can  impose,  aM 
show  that  these  necessary  parts  are  comprised  therein.  -~ 

•bowing  how  each  part  may  be  expanded. 


Give  I 


spies 


^^TAZVS/S  AND  P.l^smo. 

Give  me  your  band.' 

•H^h-ti^st^e  "»«'-• 

«•    Define  tie  .SbiZ"''' ""•»''«>  Pri»one,.' 

'i™.  in  Sl^iZZZ''-"''  -"*--  «"  Object,  wi.,  ..ei,  .„e„. 

,9  ;:"e':LTfH:rj:'r"^'-''""'"«'--' 

'5-» 


1] 

4 

'""'1 


tF^' 


1.8    ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISff  GRAMMAR. 

tout  o(  Suuex.'] 

„.  Write  .  «ntn.ce  conUining  two  «'««";°»;^' '^'P'^fr"^ 
.nd  Irt  00.  of  th««  conum  »  object  with  two  euUrgement.  of  different 

kindi.  „     ,  . 

-  K.m.  th<  three  kin."  of  wborJinate  clause!.  Explun  *liy 
„  !JiJ»  3a»S  i.  »  cHri^  State  to  which  kind  each  of  the  ,«b. 
"dlt^u«  In  thrt^^Uowing  «n..nce.  belong..  ».d  g.ve  yo« 

feasoni— 

•  I  arited  where  he  lived.' 

•  I  have  often  acen  the  hoiue  where  he  wa.  bom. 
•I  ihall  alt  where  yoo  with.' 

,j.  State  «>d  explain  the  «riou.  term,  used  In  the  Analj™  ol 
Sentences. 

U.  Write  three  «nlences,  introducing  in  the  first .  ''""^iX^JwId 
to  a  Joun.  S,  the  second  .  clause  equivalent  to  «.  adjeC.ve.  m  the  third 
*  clauK  equivalent  to  an  adverb. 

.<  Construct  >  complex  wntence  with  two  subordinate  clauK. 
rf  Jfliere^  S.  and  Le  the  relation  of  each  to  the  pnnapal 
clause. 

16.     'The  thief  avoided  the  policeman.' 
Rewrite  the  above  Mntence— 
(i)  enlarging  the  .ubject  with  a  noun  in  apposition, 
(a)  enlarging  the  object  with  an  adjectival  clause, 
(3)  exteittling  the  predicate  with  an  absolute  phrase. 
IT     Rewrite  the  subjoined  sentences,  supplying  in  full  the  words 
req'Jed  to  make  the  comtruction  of  the  .ubordinate  clause,  complete, 
and  describe  each  such  clause :—      ^ 
ia\    '  She  ring.  worM  than  ever. 
\1  '  Better  late. 

Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well.' 
[e)    'Things  happened  precisely  as  yon  guessed. 
,8     To  what  Part,  of  Speech  do  the  following  words  lielong?  -/M 

■  i>     Pirae  the  following  italicised  word.  I 

(•?■  .^  you  are  cfablished  in  the  house  «**»  you  mtend  to 
ie«de,  I  will  caU  on  you  ./I  may.' 

(ii)    •!  had  ix*  one  house,  <a  you  know:  taut  Uun  1  nave  duu« 


ANALYSIS  AND  PASSiNQ.  „, 

--u.^;^ .;..  ^^--  ^.n:^- -:r- „S 

"""■  •■"  foremott  fighting  felL' 

•3*    To  what  parts  of  snM^i.  _    • . 
-«'.  «.  /*,.  /.^/L.  P^'^TZX^'^  '""  "«  following  wortsIL- 

«A«V,  »„,&^,  ,yi^,  J  -^         «  •«»«  tlie  posMMiw  inflexion,  L^ 

tpe  construction  of  <»4a„w„,„^    ,    . 
■ne  ha.  become  ■  I  plea^^  r^", .?"""'''  ■"■Personal,  but  •  It  Dlea«, 
"■ay  regart  u^,,  ..  iSiv?  /,      f*  "'  '^  l*:™"  '  I  like  •    ^ 

The  construction  in  the  last  ■,„,!      '  '■  •*•  ''^"  P'««e  you  •). 
!««■  condemned  by  some  wriS™^  ""'  """'S''  "common  L  |,„ 
6'ound  th.t,/shoild  ^Swrf"fay^hTr'"':l'^  '"defensiWeTu   h" 


M 


Jl 


Hi. 
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CHAPTER  XXia 


SvMTAX  or  Nouns. 

S33  SvKTAX  d*»ls  ''ith  the  relattons  of  words  When 
they  He  arranged  so  as  to  form  sentences.  Most  of  th«e 
"ution.  come  under  the  heads  of  Concord  and  Govern- 
ment  By  Concord  we  mean  the  agreement  of  two  or  more 
connected  words,  a.  regards  their  gender.  J"™^;-  '«^;« 
oerson.  By  Government  we  mean  the  mfluence  exerased 
SJon "he  <^se  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  by  another  word: 
"h«  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition  .s  Kud  to  'govern 
a  La   Owing  to  the  scanty  supply  of  inflexion,  m  modem 

rerofCds-^^u^Jsrv^ntoTL'^ 

"Th^Ses  of  Syntax  might  be  enumerated  under 
.,,  3  thrHheads.  but  the  student  will  obtain  a  clearer  view 
SrSj'S'f  l:  ^^al  with  the  Syntax  fjheSeren. 
Darts  of  speedi  in  suct,-iion,  as  we  have  already  dealt  witB 

iwoXwe  discussed  many  points  which  belor.g  smcU 
to  Svnto     What  remains  to  be  done  m  this  section  of  the 
^r^o  give  a  short  summary  of  these  and  to  supply 
others  which  have  been  omitted. 


SYNTAX  OF  NOVNS.  „, 

Synt.,  of  Noun.      Our  remark,  on  ,h.  Syn.„  c< 
b=   grouped    most  convenienUy  under  »ho 


Nouni   may 
different  cum. 


tfomlnatlvt  Casi. 
238     The  Nominative  case  is  used- 

^^..:K.iKrrSde?i'S 

to  comSe'the  ™?"''"^"  ^"^''"  *"  *"«  P"»'-<= 
•I  »«Tf  •!  !i  meaning!  <He  wa,  made  Mcretarv' 
I  was  appomted  treasurer,' '  You  were  called  Inhn  •  c  L 
transitive  verb,  .re  «Iled  factitr^or  'ma\t«.  vS 
b^use  the  verb  -to  make'  (Lat.  /.„.)  i.  ^'Z  7t 

in  thf  nomlTti^e"""  "  "  ''"'"'**°"  ^'""^  """""  "°"» 
(6)    When  the  noun  or  pronoun,   combined  with  . 

part.c,p  e.  «  in  the  absolute  construction.    ThnT'T^ 

Ooor  Sang  ,p,„,  ,he  «eed  wa,  stolen.'  'My  partn^)J^u. 

rturned,  I  shall  go  for  my  holiday.'  ^  ^ 

(Aholutu,  mean,  in  Latin  "set  free'  or  'untied'-  an 


n7C 


'?r 


Kh' 


■3a  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GEAMMAR. 
EnRllili.  In  old  Engli.h  it  wti  the  dative.  A«  the  dative 
ending  hai  disappeared  from  our  nount,  it  ii  only  when  one 
of  the  personal  pronouM  i«  uied  that  we  can  still  lee  what 
the  caie  Ktually  ifc  Should  we  wy  'If*  excepted  or  'Hm 
excepted'?  '/  returning'  or  'M,  rtmg'J  ^\«^fy 
admits  of  doubt  that  the  nominative  would  be  preferred  to 
the  objective  ai  the  absolute  case  at  the  present  day. 

234.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  a  very  common 
blunder  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  participle  in  a 
construction  which  is  meant  to  be  absolute  but  is  not 

'Walking  across  the  common,  my  hat  was  knocked  oB 
br  •  cricket-ball.' 

A.  the  sentence  stands,  walihg  is  •  participial  adjunct 
of  Mat,  and  the  construction  U  therefore  '  My  hat  walking 
across  the  common  was  knocked  off  by  a  cncket-ball, 
which  is  absurd.    The  required  correction  may  be  made 
in  various  ways:    (i)  By  completing  the  absolute  phrase 
Add  the  missing  pronoun  and  say  'I  walkmg  across  the 
common,  my  hat  was  knocked  off.'    This  makes  the  syntax 
regular,  but  the  expression  would  be  unusual    (a)    By 
^bstititing  'I  had  my  hat  knocked  off'  for  'my  hat  was 
knocked  off:'    /  is  then  the  subject,  and  walking  across  tht 
tommon  U  quite  rightly  the  adjunct  of  /.instead  of  being 
the  adjunct  of  my  hat  as  before.    (3)  By  converting  the 
participle  into  a  past  imperfect  tense  indicative.    Say    As 
I  was  walking  across  the  common,  my  hat  was  knocked 

*  'Going  into  the  garden,  the  grass  wetted  my  feet.'  We 
may  correct  this  by  substituting  (i)  'I  going  into  the  garden 
(absolute  phrase),  the  grass  wetted  my  feet.'  or  (a)  'Gomg 
nto  the  garden.  I  wetted  my  feet  m  the  grass,  or  (3)  On 
my  going  (gerund)  into  the  garden,  the  grass  wetted  my 
fet-  The  first  expression  is  one  which  nobody  would  ever 
employ,  but  U  U  grammatically  correct    A  captious  cr.Uc 


SYNTAX  OF  ATOUNS  .jj 

in  the  same  number  fr        J   •  '""*  *=""•  •""•'•"y 

objective  case.  '^"'  "°""»  "•  'n  the 

.he  i^^i'vlre'''  *"  ''"'''••  """>•'  •'«•'  —  -  » 

»  no  apposition,  but  7).rn«!!LTlr\^Z,Jr  "'"" 

S.-'"-  "'""*"  o' "-  ^-"sS  to ".;;:. 

not?e:eS;r;'c^S^er"^'T'  !"  ""■"'^^'  ""' 

-ihSsS^f^--^^ 

the  noun  in^Doshion^!^^  !..'"''''' 8™'^*'  "^""^en 


"'iff 


:t 


■  lii:   I 
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.34  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
•Miss  Evans  the  novelist.'  or  'writer.'  u  no  feminine  of 
ZelUt  or  vmur  exist,.  But  we  should  say  Sco  t  he  poe^_ 
or  -author,'  and 'Miss  Evans  the  poetess.'  or  '•uthores', 
making  the  noun  in  apposition  agree  as  regards  gender  wnv.n 
it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

236.  Order  of  the  Noun  In  the  Nominative 
Case.  The  subject  precedes  the  verb,  as  •  general  rule, 
but  comes  after  it^ 

I.  In  questions:  < Did  yon  say  so?'  ^ 

ii.  in  commands:  'See  thou  to  that. 

ill  in  certain  nsa  of  the  .ubjanctire  mood:  'Were  he  hc.e,  ,™i 
_o,  hi  iotsav  this  "Wonld  I  could  find  him !•    <May  you  prosper! 

t  X  -*  ^rec^e.  the  verb:  'I  said  I  would  not  do  it.  no,  «.U 
,..  '.He  wantrf  only  a  pretext,  nor  was  he  long  in  findmg  »e.' 

.In  the  nhrases  'said  I.'  'quoth  he,'  "answered  he,  etc. 

:;.  ;*ent.  ^nttSU  ii  in'troduced  by  M«.  as  'There  .re  «>me 

"""X  f«  mphaai.:  'Great  is  Dianm'  'Indeed  wiU  I.  quoth  Findlay.' 
Possessive  Case. 
237.    Possession  is  only  one  of  the  relations 
indicated  by  nouns  in  the  possessive  case :    Johns 
Ta?'  means  'the  hat  possessed  by  John';  '*«  -fster 
cane'  means  'the  cane  possessed  by  the  master.     But 
•Byron's  poems'  does  not  mean  -the  poems  possessed  by 
Bvron';  'Peel's  Act'  does  not  mean  'the  Act  possessed  by 
Peel';  'Cade's  insurrection'  does  not  mean  'the  msup 
rection  possessed  by  Cade';  '»»  four's  detentton    do« 
not  mean  'the  detention  possessed  by  an  hour'  .The /enn 
fossessive  is  therefore  inadequate  as  a  description  of  the 
functions  performed  by  this  case. 

What  feature  is  common  to  all  these  uses  of  the  so- 
riUed  possessive  case?  The  common  feature  is  this :  the 
noun  in  the  possessive  has  the  limiting  force  of 
an  adjective.  Just  as  'John's  haf  is  a  particular  kind 
of  hat.  so  '  Byron's  poems'  aie  •  particular  kind  of  poems, 


SYNTAX  OF  NOUNS. 


Tie  Uitin  word  for  'VmA'  i. 
fte«si.  which  mark,  the  kbd  ,he  ^>'"^  "'»"''«'"  "'•«'''»«  «■' 

|o  describe  the  caw  of /tf^j^v  when  „.  T "^  "  '»  «PPn>pri«e 
because  the  son  derive.  iuTb^i  or  oS-Tf  '^'l'''  '""=  f«'h«'s  »n,' 
•ppropriate  to  describe  the  c«e  of  «,S,  MT  ""*  '^"''"'  ''"' "  »  -o' 
&>hcr,' because  the  father  dir„ot  deriv.  ^.  hT/'*"'  °'  '"«  ""*• 
•on'.  Now  the  term  -generic-  wouW^  -t  v""  "  ""^  f""  the 
both  instuces :  •  the  falhe,'^!^^""  i'--xn\x  the  case  equally  well  in 
father-  i.  ,  parti ^lar'^rd'oTfath"  ^'^""^-^  »' «».  'Zt^ 
*.ther  the  term  'possessive- o"thete™  -.^l  .-""""i  '""""'*'  displace 
ficient  a.  .  description  of  tte  relat^T  o^  "'  V'^S''  ««*  » i»«"f- 
Possessive  or  geniri-  -«e  wJS  r^°f  ™  .™"«d  by  word,  in  the 
«oon  to  cons.der  th.  .ynt.,  of  the  ^.^^^''^^S!^™'^"'-  *«  will 

.ive  Case"^"'  ^"''"""*'  '«"  *^«  ^"A^ted  Pos.e,- 

whir;oCttLf  .hi*  ;■'  "^^r"'^'  <=-  <"  «-e  noun 
«nd  is  used  in  ^S^mtancLn  °'  1.'"^'""*  P°"^«^ 
would  be  inad.„is^Th„"i:stVoV°''"'"''°"° 
master's  cane'  we  can  say  'the  rLn      r   5   **^'"«    '"'«' 

•Byron'spoen>s,'.Cade-srsu.i;:,ir' .a°n  ^"'f'"'^  ^^ 
we  can  say  '.he  poems  of  ^^^'°L  ,„?  "  ''''™"°"'' 
•a  detention  of  an  hour.'  Kill  thl  «*"'?  °^^'^'='' 
ever  that  is  to  be  called  ,  no  '^  ^  "'^*"=<^ '°™  howr. 

notbeparsed^«,SptseLTvrr.r= '°'^y'°»'" 
•3  the  objective  Jvemed  bv  .he  ^^™";.°>"«  ^  Pa«ed 
'of  Byron-  is  entiaj.0  .h.  P^^P"''"""  ./    For  if 

Eyron'  has  an  ISv  "old    ?""'    P°'^«^'^=  oase,'  -.o 
tnd  'from  Bvron^o  th    ^  """^  '°  ""«  ■«""«  'dative' 

and  'rn.Xon-°i'^=^'rwi:r   ^"T'-B^-' 
are  cases,  on  what  ground  are  we  to 

See  Max  Muiler-a  Uciura  mm  ,j.    c 
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,36  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMA  It. 
refuse  to  describe  as  cases  the  combinations  'about  Byron/ 
•through  Byron,'  'in  Byron,'  'on  Byron,'  and  so  forth? 

239.    Subjective  and  Objective  Genitive.    The 
eenitive  case  is  described  as  subjective  or  objective 
according  as  the  noun  in  the  genitive  stands  for  the  subject 
or  for  the  object  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  word  on 
which  it  depends.    Thus  'Carlyle's  praises'  may  signify 
either  (i)  'Carlyle  praised  somebody':  here  CarlyU  is  the 
subject  of  the  proposition,  and  the  genitive  is  subjective: 
or  (a)  'Somebody  praised  Carlyle':   here  CarlyUj^  the 
object  of  the  proposition,  and  the  genitive  is  objective. 
The  expression  is  used  in  the  former  way  when  we  say 
•Carlyle's  praises  were  rarely  bestowed':  it  is  used  m  the 
latter  way  when  we  say  'Carlyle's  praises  were  loudly  sung. 
'RavMllac's  murder'  is  subjective,  'Henry  IV.'s  murder 
is  objective.    Not  that  we  can  combine  the  two  maected 
forms  in  the  same  sentence  and  say  'RavaiUac  %  Henry  IV.  s 
murder.'    We  should  have  to  employ  the  preposition  of  \o 
denote  the  objective  relation  and  say  'RavaiUac's  murder 
of  Hemy  IV.,'  'Ruskin's  praises  of  Carlyle.*     Speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  the  inflected  form  is  subjective 
in  modem  English.    The  form  made  by  combmation  with 
the  preposition  of  admits  of  the  same  double  '^- [^ 
persecution  of  the  Puritans'  is  objective  when  we  say  Ihe 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  drove  them  to  Massachusetts  : 
it  is  subjective  when  we  say  'The  Quakers  of  New  England 
suffered  from  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans.' 

240.  How  are  we  to  explain  such  expressions  as  '« 
novel  of  Scott's,'  'a  play  of  Shakespeare's'? 

They  tie  not  pleonastic,  tliat  b  to  «ay,  they  do  not  eontain  any 
redundancy  or  exce«s  of  expression.  On  the  contrary  they  are  elliptical, 
*  noun  being  left  out  on  which  the  noun  in  the  possessive  case  depends. 
The  complete  expression  would  be '  a  novel  of  Scott'a  novels,  «  P  ay  ™ 
Shakeineue's  plays."  Hence  we  cannot  properly  say  'a  father  of  Jo  m  l,^ 
ftfiuch  wTean  Kiy  •»  brother  of  John't,'  lor  'a  father  of  John,  father. 


SYNTAX  OF  NOUNS. 
•ouM  be  absurd.     A.  .  fc..t  i.  *^' 

«n,ai»  for  Purpo^'of  ^^;r:"^  "«  ««<•  «">P'oy  thi.  d„pHc.,  «,». 
where  it  i.  logically  indefcMibte^?^'    '"  "  P«'«"i«i,  in  oL 

»fy  J^nify  in  different  connexion  -I?  p"*-,.  ■««£««  to  St  P.^f/ 
Khool,'  or  'St  Paul',  station  •  .  f  .  ^'  ^'■'^*  cathedra),'  'St  Paul', 
of  GainsboroughV  dtr^iur,  r'-'^j'  ^e"«*'»'  "d  '•  pSl 
ellipsU,  but  in, he  former  cSTemtril  '?",""*»'  '»  '"PI^  >h" 
U«  latte,  .painted  by  GaiXS^h/  "^  ^   '*"'"«'"«  '»  Ap«w,' in 

-it'sjsrr  uir ''°"" » -pp-"-'-  <-  -He  po^,,..  1' 

•the  master's  cane"  The  nr.^T''''  '^'"'^'«'''  P''^^'.' 
the  objective  usua  y  J^:  Er"  '^  """^  '**  »«>■">  ^^ 
praise  of  Carlyle,'  <tf,7«„fLf %u'  «°'''™'"8  """"^  'the 
Phasi,  this  ot^er'  «*  Te  ied-^ori  ^"'  ^"  ''■»■ 
fflan  received  a  share,'  'Of^Zl  '^'  "P""  <^'"^'' 

this.'  ^'     "'^ '^'"s  »  p-eat  part  consists  in 

«4a-    The  objective  case  ;«       j 
relations  which  are  exr^e^iri'r"'^';?'  ^'■■'"'  ■"»*» 
by  the  dative.     I,  is  CS  Za^I'  *'  •^''«'*-«=  '^d 
--ec.  Object.    T.e  rono^fn^^a^el  t^i^'l^^l'^'^  ^  '^^ 
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The  objective  is  the  case — 

fi)  of  the  direct  object  of  « transitive  terb:  'Bralu«  killed  him.' 
(i)  of  the  factitive  object  i  'They  made  him  tiuul.     He  caileU  tief 
tiary,' '  We  thought  him  a  lumilic.' 

(3)  of  the  noun  of  Itindred  meaning  which  lometimes  fou<w».  »■ 
traiuitive  verbi:  'I  dreamt  «  drmm,'  'He  «lept  *  Mimd  lUef.  Thu  u 
called  the  cognate  objective.    Seep.  137.  .        ,_.„ 

(4)  of  the  noun  in  apposition  to  another  in  the  objecuve .  They 
■lew  him,  their  archiUkap.'  

(0  of  the  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate,  marking  limitaHoiM  a> 
regards  time,  space,  or  manner :  •  We  suyed  xytar!  •  The  ditch  u  three 
yarJs  wide,' '  This  ii  worth  half-a-tnum.'  ^ 

(6)  of  nouns  governed  by  prepositior  i :  '  He  playa  for  mmuy. 

(7)  of  the  indirect  object:  the  noun  iu  this  case  standi  for  the  thing 
to  or  on  behalf  of  which  the  thing  is  done.  The  verb 'to  give  maybe 
taken  «i  the  type  of  verba  which  are  followed  by  in  indirect  object! 
•GivenKpndir.obj.)  the  book' (dir.obj.). 

(8)  of  the  pronoun  is  the  two  surviving  impersonal*,  mithitikt, 

(9)  after  the  adjectives  /*,  twrt*,  and  Mart  'like  mt,  worth  m 
two  together,' '  near  Urn.'  t_    v 

(10)  of  the  person  for  whose  advantage  a  thing  i»  done,  m  by  whom 
it  ii  regarded  with  Intereati  then  use.  correspond  with  the  Daltmu 
Cmntmli  and  Datimt  Etkiau  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  Do  m,  this 
favour  ■  U  an  example  of  the  Dativua  Commodi,  or  Dative  of  Advantage ; 
mt  siimifies  for  mt.  'Just  aa  I  wa»  approaching,  he  whips  iw  out  his 
dagger':  here  mt  marks  merely  the  fact  that  the  speaker  had  an  interest 
in  the  action :  it  givea  a  Uvely  touch  to  the  narraUvo.  Mt  u  called  the 
Ethical  Dative; 

Til*  Ketained  or  Adverbial  Objaot 

The  reader  will  remember  that  many  transitive  verba  which  take  two 
'  object*  in  the  active  voice,  may  retain  either  of  these  ai  iU  object  m  the 
passive.  Thus  'He  Uught  me  music'  converted  into  the  passive  be- 
comes either  '  I  was  taught  music  by  him,'  or  '  Music  wai  taught  me  by 
him.'  In  the  first  form,  mutit.  In  the  second,  mt,  may  be  described  as 
the  Retwned  Object  after  the  passive  verb.  Or  we  may  describe  muiic 
and  mt  as  adjuncts  of  the  predicate,  or  adverbial  objeclivea.  Just  as 
we  caU  'three  miles,'  'three  hours,"  adverbial  objectivei  when  we  say 
•He  walked  three  miles,"  '  He  walked  three  hours,'— »^«/it«J  because 
thcv  are  in  the  objective  ease  (though  there  i<  no  inflexion  of  the  nouns 
from  which  we  can  see  this)  and  advtrbial  because  they  limit  or  qualify 
the  .Utement  that  'he  walked,'-*)  we  may  caU  musit  an  adverbia 
objective  limiting  the  statement  that  he  'Uught  me,"  or  •«  an  adverbial 
jtjective  limiting  the  lUtemeiit  that  he  'taught  1 — *- ' 


SYNTAX  OF  NOVNS. 

K')   When  that  is  used  as  a  rehu^-      j 
•  preposition,  the  prenosiUnn  *"''  governed  by 

•entence:  -This  is  fteZn?™"  "'  ""'  '""J  "^  'he 

posmons.  they  n,ay  stand  befor  o,  "er  fhir '  "'"''^ 
*Tlus  IS  the  man  of  whom  «,rt  ,?.-.'  P'"«P°sitions : 
you  told  me.' or  'Thi  rth"Ln  ."  ""^  ''°°''  °^  ^^ich 
and  .hat  is  the  boo.  whicl  ^  ToTd  ^'eTf '"  '°"'  "••=  °^' 

.^no..  but  .ho  .e  yeP^^^a^i  ^Z'.'l^^J^  ' 

245.    Correction  of  Sentences     r- 1.-      . 
ccies  the  student  is  somef.m.  ^"  •"'  '*''°<''  "er- 

'ion  of  faulty  sentencr  ^  '"^""^  '""''" *'  '=°''''™«^ 
formally  corLt  by "hrintr^'r  "^7't  ''  "»  "'"'«'  '"em 
which  are  necessa'r;ttf  r^mo^  of  !b^^^^^^^^^  ^«es 
A  free  paraphrase  of  an  unLI  •  ?  °'»'=""'y  or  error, 
evasion  of  the  difficu,"  """^h^^r  ^"^^  '"^gests  .„ 
and  wetted  my  feet  in  ,L  nr,  •  "^"'  '"'°  ""^  8"den 
the  meaning  whirhZ' em?  .?'''"'"'  grammatically 
thegrassweledSffe  -wS;,^"?  '"'°  '"e  garden' 
new  version  raises  illy^TlT^^  '°  ~"^ey.    But  this 

has  b«=engntsperb;?hepuS  To  tJ"'"'t°'"'*  °"«^'"= 
the  sentence  '  ShakesneaL^  „  ?  '^'^f  "'°"'"  '"""ration ; 
corrected,  if  weZ   shnL  '^  "'''  '^"'"'««' '  i» 

but  this  c^rre^doTmiSt  tS"  \  *'  «''^'"^^'  ''-"atist,' 
-anything  am.  rSTer^------^ 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  insert  the  word  other  and  write 
■Shakespeare  is  greater  than  any  other  dramatist,'  we  intro- 
duce the  minimum  of  alteration  and  put  our  finger  on  the 
faulty  spot. 

Ma.    EMmpla  of  wrong  eonitmctlon  with  th«  pmMdple  an 
(uinuhed  in  the  following  lentencM.    Rewrite  them  coriecUy. 
'Being  a  fine  day,  I  went  ont  for  a  wallc' 
fTo  eoirecl  this  Knteoce  we  may  either— 
(i )    Complete  the  tbiolnte  phraie  end  ay '  It  being,'  or— 
(i)    Substitute  an  adTeibial  clanie  for  biing  and  say  '  As  it  was.  1 
•Sailing  in  a  yacht,  the  coast  seems  to  more  fcster  than  we.' 
'Courting  the  favour  of  neither  rich  nor  poor,  succeu  attended  his 

career.' 

'  Foiled  and  disgraced,  U«  candidature  wat  abandoned.'  • 

'Louis  was  in  some  respects  a  good  man,  but  being  a  bad  ruler  his 

subjects  rebelled.' 

•  Being  early  killed,  I  sent  a  party  in  search  of  his  mangled  body.' 
'  Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  no  further  trial  was  made.' 
'Travelling  along  the  line,  the  tower  of  the  castle  came  in  sight.' 
•Judging  from  the  time  token,  the  race  was  rowed  quicker  than  in 

all  previous  years.' 

'  Having  perceived  the  weakness  of  his  poems,  they  now  reappear  to 

us  under  new  titles.' 

•Vainly  endeavouring  to  suppress  his  emotion,  the  service  was 

abruptly  brought  to  an  end.' 

•Left  for  dead  upon  the  ground,  his  companions  rushed  to  his 

assistance.' 

'Arrived  at  the  spot,  a  scene  of  horror  presented  itself  to  their  eyes.' 
•HaslUy  discussing  the  position  of  affiiirs.  prompt  measures  were 

adopted  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  police  station.' 

'Not  having  had  the  accounts  of  the  company  properly  audited  (or 

nme  years,  it  was  resolved  by  the  direcion  that  the  services  af  an 

accoumaut  should  be  secured* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'•    Adjectives. 

fdjective  i,  attributive  whf„  '  '""^J^y-'  *«  ««  of  the 
«  predicative.  With„^"^  '^^.  ^^  ^y  «  clever 'it 
predication,  such  a^  «T  1^"'";^  '''^  ^  '■»«,* 
>»  used  f^cmv^yZctlff'\'^'''''^''^'^'^iS 
"■ade,  or  thought,  or  c^L  „?'"'.*«  ««ement..  ^The! 

Some  .djecti^e/^n't  '  tr'r"'  "■'"  ^'-«'•' 
«>"  wy  'The  man  is  aft!,,?  ""'^  P'^dicatively.  Wt 
b«  not  .the  af«iTnan.?tt"  T"^''  °'  "«>".  or  S 
!'!»=«n.'  Sometin.esradje?4":£  "''"'  '*''  -<""  - 
•loused  attributively:  'He  ' t^'' """«"""« '^hen 
^'gnXy  the  same  thing  i^  .  t^^  "  I  '°"^  ^'^^ '  '^"^^  not 
used  attributively  in  11  7^/°°'  "  """y-'  'Glad '  can  be 
•glad  heart-  ^' ^'""=°°"«^°n»:  'glad  tidllTgi/ 

Adjective  Sth"X„n'?„  m'!f  °' ^"^  agreement  of  the 
"hich  seems  scarcely  "o„"  "^^  ^"K'^h  is  to  use  .  te™ 
sender  „d  case  tL?S"tti^'*'=.'"''-o-  ™a.^^ 
adjectives;  and  the  demoS!         T'^^^  ^'«  English 

If. 
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Collective  nouns  in  the  lingular  are  often  followed  by 
verbs  in  the  plural,  but  they  must  not  be  preceded  by  thai 
or  thoi*.  It  is  a  common  error  to  say  '  those  sor^'  'tliese 
kind.'    Thus; 

'Thwe  tort  of  thing,  do  not  rfect  m.  «t  .11.*  The  »«?  "T  «J 
correcting  tl.i.  ii  to  lay  'Thingi  of  that  »rt  do  not.  There  ta. 
h.r»hne»  which  should  be  avoided  whether  we  «.r  '^  ""  <>'  "»"f 
do^t.' «  'That  sort  of  thinR.  doe.  not.'  tho.v,h  either  expr.«ion  «l- 
mitrof  defence  o  stamBmucal.  u  mt  »  Uk,:u  a.  a  culicciue  «w. 
Bgnifying  'du..' 

249.    The  uses  of  many  and  few. 

We  mtv "ly  (I)  •"••"T  ««*'  ""'"B  ""^  »•  •» '"^••l"**  "««>"»{ 
irfiective;  « (.) '  many  »  ro.e.'  nsing  many  a,  a  mulfpl.cai.»e  numeiiU 
Id  «t  »e.  »  Uiit  the  ixpre«ion  i.  equivalent  to  'a  .o»  m«..fold.'  ol 
^v  tim«  <>«  ««■'  "  (3) ''  ""^y  -'^  •  eon.truction  which  iur- 

I^, ',  pei  m«.y  roK..'  Heie  we  n,.y  regard  »«,v  ««  a  collecUve 
noun  and  .uppose  that  there  i.  an  cllipiu  of  afollowu.g  ./.  'a  great 
many  of  row..' 

Notice  the  difference  of  meaning  between  'few,'  -a  few,' and  'the 
few.'  Fti  mean,  'not  many':  a  Jtw  mean,  'wme  :  /*«/«-  mean. 
•  not  many,  but  aU  there  are.'  Thu.,  '  I  gave  him  the  few  .hilhng.  I 
hT'  Bgnifie.  (I)  'I  had  not  many  .hillings  (.)  'I  pve  hm.  all. 
itmil„  totinctiJn.  are  expre^ed  by  litlk,  a  littU,  tk,  bit..  Z/«  « 
often  wrongly  ««d  where  f«m-  would  be  the  nght  word.  Lt»  denote. 
qu«ti^A»«-  denote,  number.  Hence  we  ouijht  not  to  «y  '  No  l.» 
tiian  twenty  penon.  were  prewiit." 

260.  Each,  eoery,  tither,  neither,  are  distributives,  and 
their  construction  is  therefore  singular.  Hence  the  following 
are  wrong : 

•  Each  of  the  boy.  read  In  Jeir  turn.'  We  may  alter  talk  tf  Ip  til, 
making  turn  plural,  or  we  may  alter  Ihar  to  Au. 

'They  followed  each  in  their  turn.'  .     ,  ^  -_  ii 

This  Kntence  i»  not  on  precisely  the  wme  footing  a.  the  lart,  lor  ii 
we  mibrtitnle  *«  for  thar,  we  may  be  mailing  a  mistake,  a.  tluy  inay 
mean  women,  or  both  men  and  women.  Supposing  that  'they  refers 
to  both  men  and  women,  are  we  to  say  'hi.  or  her  turn  respectively  ' 
Thi.  phiaMology  U  wggesUve  of  a  legal  document  rather  than  of 


SyATTMX  OJ^  ADJECTIVES 
.  The  use  of  adjective.  **•"<'"»«'/.    ^    ""» 

»•    Use  of  the  superlahV.  .i,„  , 
•re  compared-         '^"•'""  "''"''  fc»er  than  three  th.ng, 
'Of  London  and  Pari.  a.  r 

••    Confusion  of  the  /.«— 
of  expression-  ^  «n>parat,ve  and  superlative  form, 

M^ot ""  "'"'  "^'"'■«"  »" 'h«  na.  o'.^"«' »' f"'  other  rZ^ 

^  But  how  could  Ad«a  l«  „!'  "''"«''""  ^'«-' 
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rUn^ch  «^^v?ou.Tedun<Uncie.  of  form  now^^y^ 
Jl*  ^.tiL.  employ  expreuion.  wh  ch  really  are  pW 
naitic:' more  perfect,"  moftumvenaL  ,    ^..^ 

appean  to  be  prefertble.  „r.f.™ble.'  or  even  'more 

%bKr«  however  lh.1  •1*°»«V»"^ J"  „  !  ,„  ,hl„«  .r.  com- 
p,cfer.bW  U  pleonastic  in  th»  c™"*^  •'««  "f  'mr."  pretoable'  .nd 
;.,ed.  a  ..«  might  ocojr  m  «h^h J^e  ««  of^  J^  ^^^  ,^,„p_ 
liort  preferable-  would  be  l'S''™7V„f„'^owed.  Then,  if  we 
A.  B,  C,  «.d  U.  are  «' before  «..nd  »  '^o'^j^*^'"  ,  „.„  c.  w.  mar 
like  B  better  than  A,  C  better  '"""'•.  ^  .  n  j,  more  preferable, 
ny  that  In  oor  opinion  B  i«  preferable  to  A,  but  I.  u  more  p 
and  D  the  moat  preferable  of  aU. 

252.     Should  we  «y.  'The  two  first'  or  'The  fir.t  two'? 

StHcU,.pc.U.ng  there  cjjnb.<».yo««^^^^^^^ 

m  often  uaed  to  .igni^  'fa  front  J"""    '»"  .^  j   ,  j._  of  the  year,' 

„  we  .ay  'the  first  «■»«*•  '  I"';"  ^'^^f  ..hefiS-  or'thelaat  days 

•Uie  lart  linei  of  the  play.'    No'v  if  we  <^«  "    7^  ,„,  d,y,  of  the 

ToVher.  ^r  a';^'  a  '..cond  two.'  wherea.  there  may  he  only  three 
in  the  entire  leriei. 

253     The  uses  of  the  so-called  Definite  and  Inde- 

'"rom'tt^f is^neSTry'ul'-tir^se  of  the  Article,  to 

avoid  amb^ty  TTZ  otses  in  which   ambiguity  « 
avoid  amoiguiy  ^^^^,   ^^^   two 

CaS  one  bla^^^e  other  whitej  '.  black  and  white 


^*'^^^'^  O^  ADJECTiyES, 


hone-  mean,  one  piebald  hone.    -Th.  . 
«rea.urer'  mean.  t.vo  official.-^h»  J  ""'^  '"•*  ">• 

"•««.  one  man  who  hold.  'Jk  offi  ""'r'' ''"'"'«' 
m'wnderslanding  »  possible  ^h"-.  *"  """^  "«» 
^peated  for  the  purpose  of  ™„h-  '""'*  **  ^"l"  ""? 
t«nt  ""known/ .Th,maehineZh*,;  '^  ''"''  ""<»  «  ''i^ 

?^«  ro„„.,„,  „.  ,:::;:;';;•  ^  ">•  '^^p-t  «d  .i.  be.^' 

adiecUv«i'be"LetTdef  "'"•''■■«"'''•  "--  '"« 
English  idiom  allows  «  ehher  toZT,:'  '  "■''«'*  """8. 
noun  in  the  ,i„guiar.  or  to  use  it  1,     ""  '".'='*  "'"'  'he 
«  the  plural.  \  '.,  n!ay  s^/.t  ^Old  '".'  '!!'  "°''" 
Testament,'  or  'The  Old  .nH   k       $     '"**  '•*  New 
•■■nguUr  Md    the  pLal  „„n^?   ^*''  Testament.;'    ..he 
plural  numbers;^tL"""f'•'  °V'''''  •'"S"'"  ^^d 
"•«.'  or  'the  primary  anS.T^'^  "■'  "=»'«'"/  "ea"- 
black  and  wWtrho^^s"  „7r     ''•r'"'^'"^'-'    ««  ''"e 
horse.,  or  those  horse,  whiff/e  2X^  t""".  *'  P'«'«'<1 
"e  11  white.    When  the  latter  m^,  ""''  "«'''  *»■'<* 

•re  two  forms  of  expreJion  fLT""'*„".'"'"«^«''  "^ere 
Potation,  namely.  'theCkl^  1°""  H"  ™''  *"  ""'«''«". 
black  horses  and'lheJhSe  ones'  **  '""*''•' "  *  *' 

*     ,»«'"»  hemispheres:'  which  o7?h.     ?""■'?'■"'. '-''he eastern 

Kovin'an^bSr::^,  -Tt^tf ".  f  ""<>  -^ 
•*""«•  nuw  like  Ata,,-  "Xij, 
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W  near  m  m«<1e  •  dirtmbance.*    Lik,  \t  «i<ed  riw  ••  «« 

SI  manner  «.'  But  it  .hould  never  be  u.ed  m  .  «d. 
Uwction.  followed  by  •  nominative  case  and  .  fin  te  verb. 
S::i;S,m.-  a.  Mike  you  «id.'  'Uke  I  toW  yoj.'  though 
fa  common  use.  are  peculiarly  grating  and  offensive. 

BlU  Hch  in  expm«o»  1»  ""'  ^  ''»'•• 

•59  Order.  A  single  adjective  used  attributJveW 
«ner"w  stand.,  before  the  noun,  but  in  poetnr  sometime, 
!^mes^  it.  ig  'tempests  fierce.'  'shadow,  dark,  and  n 
Tt^Tr-s^t  always  occupies  fj\  P-"°°  "T.^J^ 
Normw.  French  influence:  eg.  'kn-gW  «™»^  ^^^  ^, 
aonarent.* '  malice  prepense,'  '  sign  manual*  When  several 
Sv«  «e  «taihJd  to  one  noun  they  are  «>metimc, 
pS^er  it  for  emphasia:  'We  reached  the  town.  duU. 
dismal,  and  deseited.' 

n.  Pronouns. 
«KA  Concord.  In  so  far  ts  Pronouns  possess  |n- 
.er,.th';r«a;tsaidtoagree^thJe^Kou^^^^^ 
they  stand  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Person,  'heir  Case  is 
leculated  by  their  relation  to  their  own  clause.  Thus  we 
S  .Y^r  Ister  borrowed  my  dictionary  y«'«day;  I  mrt 
Z  this  morning,  and  .h.  gave  ./back  to  me:'  'Let  u. 
divide  the  books:  you  take  M««  and  I  wiU  keep  thos,. 

.  By  .  «.l«Un,  U  .ignified  V'2lrta">^L'Sl:«"4li tSik  T* 


SYNTAX  OF  PHONOUNS. 


•It  i.  the  prince  «,d  princ^,"  7J^I   ""^'"  '""^  P'"-' ' 
•ddreo,  though  .ppC  ,0  .inrie^H    r."°""''''^'''*'T 

.ou"^hf^lrulTrf  lEeL^r^'"-'  - "- 

of  obKurity'.    The  historic  ru     ^      frequ,  ;,.|y  «  source 
«res«.r  ..aL.  clel^'^r  Se ^ ° Hht" """''"^  '^■■■'" 

Third  ^.'-.L^eistir:  ;^hrr-\°^ '" 

Alexanders  ^        ""'P-  Aiis.oUe,  and 

-se" j^  ^rsi^  *^hti'"  "^•"""'^•'  ^-  ^■•«  ■ 
Ho'iifrrssvih^'.: ''''"'-  ''— 

relative  with  its  .ntecedemii  ,""•"  ''^~'"*'"  o^  'he 
^^<^  only  of  pei^nslTL  /•*""''";  "  ^"8''^'"    »''*^  i. 

antecedents  of  all  kinds,    rt  "  "'^''  "•  reference  to 

'he  wjtecedent  in  numt,  „/  ™"~''^  °f  'he  relative  with 
the  inaexion  o^t^e  mb  ^h  1""°''  ""  ^^  «=">  o"'/  -n 
Thus.inthefollow4'::l:;^''S«-  -'h  the  relative. 


M 
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•1,  who  a«  here,  see  this,' 
•Thou,  who  art  here,  seest  this,' 
•  He,  who  ii  here,  sees  this," 
•We  you,  they,  who  art  here,  see  this,' 
the  chatige  in  the  person  or  number  of  the  relative  «h, 
s  seen  in  the  change  in  the  verb  which  agrees  w«h  it    Am, 
Lr  Tare  not  L  agfeement  with  /,  thou,  he;  they  are  ,n  agree- 
'^Z  .ho.   I  thou,  M  are  nominatives  to  «.-'.-; 
resoectively:  vho  is  the  nominative  to  am,  art,  ts,  and  the 
person  of  «./*.  U  determined  according  as  U  refers  to  /. 

thou,  he.  ,    .        ij 

The  following  .cnt^-c.  ta  wrong.    Probably  niort  .tadent.  woald 
correct  it.  but  only  a  few  would  give  the  ^l>t  te^n. 
~  .Thou  uthewho  has,  commanded  u.^«'^h™^^^^ 
Not,  as  five  people  "^.f  ^  *-    j  :,%„fS»Se'!t  must  ^  with 
;l::"^:  tktd;iTsV«eof\he3«lp.r~^^ 

I.  yout  master,  who  commands  yo«"?  ^     ^o.-nei  case  wh. 

„.f  t^"  ~rr»rdef  .Ti^  t:^^  ~  -  -  -  -- 

silion  with  /.  _,_„„  h,ran5e  the  relative  does  not 

"^  "^i  i.  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  that  hM  appeared  in  «.y 
•"^'should  be  to.,  been-  It.  subject  /W  refer,  to  »  plural  ante- 

cedent,  *M*J.  published  in  si«  octavo 

vo,r:r4re<;rtt'mreleVntedi.iL  that  w»  ever  offered 

the  notice.  .      .  u     ■»     ^«n 

The  case  of  the  relative  i»  determined  by  its  con - 
.truction  in  its  own  clause.  Thus  in  the  «atence, 
'Es  IL  auu.  i.ho  lost  hi.  money,'  'This  ..  the  man 
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of  the  relauve  vane,  ^ SLrtoT "  "^^  ""'  ">'  -- 
clause  in  which  it  occurs.  '  «quuements  of  th, 

.e„.e,r/"  ""  '^"'^  °^  «•«  ->«-  occur  i„  the  foUo.ing 

'"S^^S^™"''---''' ''"'*""''"  "own.'  «;„  ,h„„„ 
"hat  'hough'i!""a^°4"hrS  ™'  *'"'?  '"  "''">><»<»ver  will  (ell  ™, 
am««,e„,  which  would  t^nZobX^""  ""  "■??--<>»  oh^ 

in  the  use  of  the  oersoLl      T  "f  '''''*  sometimes  occur 

expression,  «  the  fXr:  are  oft7nf?  T""-""-  Sue" 
to  let  you  and  /  go.'  -Be  1'  f  ^  ^^^'^  =  '^"^  him 
way.'  «You  are  ,f„  .  fhanl.^Z""'/"  ''»'«^'  "»  'his 
"■»?•  Two  common  forms^V  f^'"  ''°  "^  ^^  ""at  I 
interrogative  pronoun  a^lcom  ^I  """'^^'on  of  the 

paragraphs    '^         "  "'  commenied  on  in  the  following 

^JJJf^^d^youasktocome?' 

tke  wk.  i.*7nd'fcMiSJ  o^orl',  r""","  "^  "•'•  «"'««?  Ocarl, 
•enlence  into  ihe  dun.  „f  Brounds.  as  we  see  by  thmJ;;    ,i 

-:™  wh^n"  '»  <"^«''  or^diSlLlJ"-  «■«-  *'-i te,'  : 

"f'en  u«d  in  ,enl«cM  of  thi/Lt  h^  „  >  '"f''  """"'nation  w/i«  i, 
•*""  »  Fammaticall,  the  a,™!  7  P'°Pl«  *ho  are  quite  .ware  th« 
Ixdeed  been  defended  onthr^"'"™'  ..^"Pf'"'™  "f  •««  ty^  hav. 
words  «  i,  ,Ha,  after  W^rl^m/"™  *«  ">"«  "  an  ellipsfrof  , " 
which  expanded  sentence  the  reUl7°en,"'"  yo-  did  ask  to  come?' i. 

Uovenly  construction,  in  question  "us,  b^°.!";^  /""""f"-".  «"d  the 
to  ipeak  correct  English.  »»oided  by  ihos.  wiw  wish 

'Who  do  you  believe  he  is?' 
To  test  this  constniction,  let  us 


';u«  of  «  <|ueatioa  to  Uut 


once  mors 


of  «  ttalement.    W* 


cliange  the  form  frnm 
■"/"yWIbeJiw, 


k 
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{tint)  it  it  At,' ot  (t)  •!  believe  tttoifiim.'  Both  are  riqht.  In  ( l)  we 
h«ve  «  subordinate  nonn  clause, '  It  is  he':  in  (j)  wehaveaconstniction 
which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  accaaative  and  infinitive.  Restoring  the 
parallel  interrogative  forms,  we  get  (i)  *Do  you  believe  (that)  he  is 
who?'  i>.  'Who  do  you  believe  (that)  he  i»?'  and  (»)  'Do  you  believe 
it  to  be  whom?'  i.t.  'Whom  do  you  believe  it  to  be?' 

But  the  two  constructions  must  not  be  confused  in  tbe  same  sentence. 
To  say.  'Whom  did  you  suppose  was  going?*  is  as  wrong  as  it  would  be 
to  say, '  Did  you  suppose  him  was  going  ?'  We  may  correct  the  error  by 
saying  (i)  'Who  did  you  suppoaa  was  going?'  or  (s)  'Whom  did  you 
iuppoie  to  be  going?' 


QimsTiovs. 

I.  Dhflngnlsh  between  the  meaninp;  ol  •  He  had  few  followeta,' 
and  '  He  had  a  few  followers';  '  1  got  little  credit  for  it,"  and  'I  got 
a  little  credit  for  it ';  '  She  has  a  black  and  white  pony,'  and  '  She  has 
a  black  and  a  white  pony.' 

t.    Correct  and  give  reasons  fbr  your  corrections! 
'  He  pays  no  regard  to  those  kind  of  things.' 
'He  is  good-looking  and  good-mannered,  but  one  of  those  impulsive 
men  that  says  just  what  he  thinks.* 

'The  son  walks  exactly  like  the  father  did.' 
'I  had  more  rather  he  be  neither  a  soldier  or  lawyer.' 
•  Neither  of  these  persons  consider  themselves  competent.' 
'The  master  told  every  boy  to  do  their  work  and  said  he  wonld 
punish  whoever  he  saw  idle.* 

p    Write  short  notes  explaining  the  use  of  the  words  in  italics  i 
(i)    I  could  a  tale  unfold  miau  lightest  word,. 
{7)    Ar  wko  should  say... 
(3)     Smite  mg  him  quickly. 
[These  sentences  contain  no  grammatlcat  error. 
(1)     Whoie  was  originally  of  all  genders  and  served  as  the  posses- 
sive case  of  both  who  and  its  neuter  mhal.    Its  use  as  a  neuter  possessive 
is  now  confined  to  the  diction  of  poetry:  this  is  rather  a  drawback,  as  0/ 
vihitk  is  a  more  cumbrous  expression. 

(»)  Who  is  here  an  indefinite  pronoun  meaning  '  any  one,*  'some 
one,*  not  the  relative  who  with  antecedent  ont  suppressed.  The  neuter 
what  survives  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  in  the  expression  '  I  can  tell  you 
what,'  that  is,  'I  can  tell  you  something.*  'As  who  should  say'  is 
archaic,  but  Dickens  frequently  employs  it,  e-g.  in  Our  Mutual  Fritnd- 
(3)  The  vu  is  the  Indirect  ol>ii:ct,  and  the  construction  cor- 
responds with  the  Latin  Datmui  Comtiudi:  see  p.  138.  lit  signifies 
'for  me.') 


4.     What 
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uto  be 


•St 


oianuii 


noticed 

T  if  f "  - -^SSF -  "-i 

•ttached  to  ,  no"  °    "''•"nLiite  or  quality  in  a  thin     ^    "^J'^'ve 
1     Whm  ,k  ,•*'"*  *''°  «  will  invite.' 


y 
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9- 
tbin 


Corrtct  the  following  «n«n«..    E«h  senience  eoBOiM  more 
uiie  error;  tome  contain  sevenil. 
Somebody  oUed,  I  could  not  firstly  tell  whom.  b«t.  ifter,  I  found 

"'"hr«  coorw.  sugge.t  themselves  to  me;  but  neither  of  th«e,  or 
tod.^  ^y  XTLem  acceptable  to  the  President,  whom  P^P'f-  '"" 
U  one  ofthe  most  incompetent  men  that  has  ever  occupied  the  Cha  r 
°My  ni.^  whom  it  wa.  auppoa^l  had  been  murdered,  »  .  g.rl  o( 

•".'STytu'remember  my  eo«in  whom  w.  thought  had  «ttled  in 
Australia?    There  is  some  talk  of  him  retummg/ 

,0.  Is  any  correction  required  in  the  following  lenf^nce?-'  I.  he. 
and  you  can  go.' 

[In  thU  sentence  there  Is  nothing  formally  wrong,  but  "«^f  ™)<' "» 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  pronouns.  From  motive,  of  politeness  he 
fi«  Pl"ce  ta  given  to  the  person  addressed  =  from  feelings  of  modesty  the 
,«ak«  menrions  himselflast.  Hence  we  should  say  <  You,  he,  and  I 
^n  go  ■  When  a  speaker  joins  others  with  himself  atjd  uses  the  pkral 
"umbe  ,  considerations  of  ciurtesy  and  modesty  are  no  longer  applicable, 
^nd  the  pronouns  occupy  their  natural  positions,  «,.  standing  h.s.,  you 
second,  and  thty  third :  '  We,  you  and  they  can  go.  ] 

II.    Correct  the  following  sentencea,  and  give  a  reason  fo.  every 

'^°*''  'For  ever  in  this  humble  cell 

Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair  one,  dwell.' 
•Who  did  you  see  at  the  regatta?"  ^ 

•  The  latter  of  the  three  solutions  is  more  preferable. 
'If  this  be  him  we  mean,  let  him  beware.' 
'I  saw  the  pickpocket  and  policeman  on  opposite  sides  of  the 

street.'  ,        ,  .      .  f .      , 

'  These  kinds  of  birds  are  found  in  Afnca. 
'  It  is  unfair  to  argue  like  you  do.'  ^ 

'This  principle  is  of  all  others  the  most  important.  .     .,     , 

'  The  logical  and  historical  analysU  of  a  language  often  coincides. 
•Who  can  it  be  for.'  , 

'  Government  sells  arms  to  whomsoever  wishes  to  buy. 
'  They  show  marks  who  they  come  from.'  ^ 

•  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  describe  what  I  do  not  see. 

•  It  was  the  most  amiable,  although  the  least  digmhe.1.  of  all  the 
party  squabbles  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.' 


*u 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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260      Concord.     The  V^rK  „ 

KCt  in  Number  and  Person  "^'^^  '*»  ^ub. 

Thus  we  sav  '  He  io  •  •  tk. 

-.'  -They  is,-  . MenV  ;  J'r::;  ;  t"  -"'''  "«  '  «« 
'Joserve,  however,  that— 

•verb  in^frg;,~;ru:;r  ir^"  '-^'^  •'<=  ^°"°-<'  ^y 

of  the  aggregate  or  of  , hi  :,."'^"'^  '^  "«  "=  linking 
-ay  -y  •Thfc;J^L,°  el  tit  H"^'°'"P°^'"8  "'•  ^^ 
Committee  «.„  unanimousT  "'''  *"  '"^"''"''•'  °'  '  ''^<^ 

-llect,ve:  thus,  < tS' n  :  V  Jl^r^^  '^  ''"«"'-^  »' 
given  on  p.  89,  (3).  "*•     Other  examples  are 

A,/,*     ,,      "°  '*  P'"ra'-     We  sav  ih,r.f       . ,  ',  ^*  ''°°''  '^  singular 

«vi:r;t::"^j::;^'t;^t^7'arjoined5y.,..,„i,. 

•     "e  and  I  ««„  asiomshtd'    But  if 
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the  nouns  are  names  of  the  same  thing,  the  verb  ii  singular : 
so  we  say  'The  secretary  and  treasurer  hat  absconded,'  when 
one  man  holds  the  two  offices.  And  on  similar  grounds, 
wlien  the  different  nouns  together  express  one  idea,  the 
verb  is  frequenUy  in  the  singular:  'Two  and  two  it  four': 
'Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
*  Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.' 
But  if  we  employ  'with'  or  'as  well  as'  in  the  place 
of  '  and,'  the  verb  is  not  plural,  unless  indeed  it  would  be 
plural  without  the  addition  of  these  words  and  the  noun 
which  follows  them.  Thus,  'The  minister,  with  his  private 
secretaries,  toas  present';  as  with  is  a  preposition,  it  is 
impossible  that  saretaries  should  be  a  nominative  to  the 
verb,  for  secrelaries  is  in  the  objective  case  governed  by 
with.  Again,  'Veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  it  to  be  our 
rule,'  not  are,  for  the  elliptical  clause  'as  well  as  justice' 
is  introduced  as  a  parenthesis. 

Nouns  in  the  singular  joined  by  or  or  nor  require  a  verb 
in  the  singular:  the  force  of  these  conjunctions  is  to  present 
the  subjects  as  alternatives,  not  jointly. 

Hence  the  following  are  wrong : 

'Nor  want  nor  cold  bis  course  delay.' 

•Death  or  banUbment  were  the  alternatives  placed  before  hhn.' 

If  or  or  nor  connects  two  Pronouns  of  difierent 
persons,  it  is  doubtful  what  the  construction  of  the  verb 
should  be.  Perhaps  the  safest  rule  would  be  to  make  the 
verb  agree  with  the  pronoun  which  immediately  precedes 
it,  but  even  this  arrangement  produces  very  harsh  effects. 
Should  we  say — 

'  Either  he  or  I  are  going,' 

•Either  he  or  I  am  going,' 

•  Either  he  or  I  i>  going '  ? 
Tlie  usage  cf  different  people  may  vary.     A  good  many 
would  say  an,  although  as  or  a  sea  alternative  conjunction 


SyjVTMX  OJ^  y^jf^^ 


■nd  indicates  that  thx  «,vi    .  *'* 

»be  verb  ™u,t  at  Ly '^^'^  ''^,  ^°  "«  'a^cn  ,ep.«.e„ 
verb  .gree,  .i.h  ti,/.„"rcc^/  "„f  ^J;  ^[  -  Uy  '^  ?' 
f  we  say  i>,  it  ~'^  bu   not  w„h  the  object  A4. 

«  ".^eaBy.  .„d  also  d^  «bt  t '  "°'  •"l"''  ^    ^»  P«ctS; 
Gran.„,„iC  blunder  "fen  t  f'th    "  f "«  °'  ^  ^'^' 

281.    Government     Tt..  «• 
*-^^/  Oiyea„,  dealt  .it^  on  o  f  rf.  ''^^  -'=''  ">«  ^''■ 

verbs  which  take  .  Di/ect  and  an  r."'  ™"^'"'«ion  with 
M3.  .38.  Note  that,  when  both  Oh  '",  °''J''«  °»  PP- 
the  Indirect  Object  preced-s  th.  n  ^'"'  '^"'"'  ">«  verb 
order  i.  revetted.  aVrS  ,on  S'«  '  "t?-  ^"'^'"i 
direct  Object,  and  the  noun  or  oro„?"'  ^'^""^  *«  '"■ 
Of  the  preposinon  and  no  Z^^rZV'J'''"  ""'"'^i'^ct 
he  verb  So.  .Ge,  me  a  cab  ^^fcLi . r""""'"  ^''J"'  o' 
I  ^ve  h.n.  a  book  •  becomes  ^IZ'\  ^ol\^/-  -'« 

-'^'p.  M°°'TheIl^^'r;3  5,f  ^"-^^^  are  set 
tte  Verb  Infinite,  Noun  and  Ad  e«ive  '^"'"''  '^^  °' 
«*.-^..     The  student  „  adSr;;j-::-^P. 


14I! 


m 


till 


li' 


i 
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■gain  and  then  to  consider  carefully  Questions  6  to  lo  «t 
the  end  of  s  iiii  Chapter. 

263.    Use*  of  Shall  and  Will. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Auxiliary  Verbs,  It  was  pointed  out 
that  Shall  and  WUi,  when  employed  as  auxiliaries,  express 
futurity.  A  more  detail<^('  statement  of  their  different  usei 
is  given  in  a  convenient  Uisa  in  the  following  table's 


To  uproi 

mpKik 

pus. 

Bzainp1«». 

1.  Futurity 

shall 

wiU 

1  ikatt  come  to-monow. 
You  wUI  get  back  lata. 
He  wt// arrive  fiist. 

t.  Question 

•hall 

shaU,  wUl 

[Shall  I  pass? 
\Shallfoyi  pass) 
(ffiZ/hepais? 

3.  Detennina- 
tion 

will 

win 

I  win  have  my  own  way. 
You  mil  have  your  o«rn  way. 
I  He  taiU  have  his  own  way. 

4.  Promise 

will 

shall 

(I  mil  pay  you  to-morrow. 
\  You  thai:  be  paid  to-morruw. 
(He  thall  be  paid  to-morrow. 

5.  Compulsion 

shall 

shall 

(Hes^ys  \  shall  Aa\l. 
\  You  shall  obey  me. 
( He  i<ta// surely  die. 

»  Adapted  from  Sir  E.  B.  Head's  Shall  and  Will,  p.  119. 

The  student  should  learn  the  first  column  of  this  Uble  containlnB  the 
Ust  of  differe-.t  notions  under  which  our  uses  of  ihaU  mA  will  are 
ckssified.  Then,  if  he  grasps  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  lie 
can  easily  make  his  own  examples  and,  by  the  exercise  of  hui  iMeUigence, 
write  down  either  Ma// or  K-.rt  as  appropriate  to  the  d.Herent  persons. 
This  will  lie  a  much  better  course  lor  him  than  buidanmg  his  mind  wltu 
a  Uble  of  details  mechanically  got  by  heart. 
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Ttnpmt 


f 
1.1 


I  »•  HwoUwU  I  rtould 
I  •■  '''•eniihB-  j  mmM 


following  rules:  ^  '"  •'wrdance  with  tJie 

f"  l*t  Principal  Clam  ,      . 


II. 


/Present] 
|Futui«; 
Ptat 


-yb.  follows  b,         Any  Ten* 
"Mt  be  followed  by         p»^ 

"■^  «y»  that  he  work!  hart. 

H.-iUp^.in.e'trktd.'""'^^'''^ 
«=  «,1I  H«  that  he  was  wro„» 

"•  ha.  promised  ,h.,  you  shall  be  paid 

He  hoped  that  he  might  pass. 
He  though,  U,„h^^^^P 

He  ^H  ;!*'.""  ""•■»«'. 

„!"~¥,*"«tfhelik«l. 

H.wo«iddoi.tfhe,„..„^ 


1 


^ 


ii 
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U  however  the  dependent  cUnat  tffimu  a  proposition  whi«:h  ii  true 
Ibr  all  time,  the  preient  tenie  U  |{enenlly  nied,  though  tie  principal 
claoat  contain  •  pa>t  tense :  lo,  '  Shakespeare  affirmed  tiiat  oowaitis  Jit 
many  times,' '  Carlyle  asked  if  virtue  if  a  gas.'  Uut  the  past  also  wotUd 
be  quite  adnii»ible. 

What  ii  the  difTerenee  of  meaning  betireen  '  I  intended 
to  write '  and  '  I  intended  to  have  -written,'  '  He  hoped  to 
get  the  prixe'  and  'He  hoped  to  have  got  the  prize'? 

Bjr  our  English  idiom  a  peculiar  meaning  b  attached  lo  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  when  it  follows  the  Fast  tense  of  verbs  of  future  import,  such 
as  inUm/,  ktft,  ttptti,  with.  If  I  sajr,  *  I  intended  to  write,'  theie  is 
nothing  in  the  nse  of  the  Indefinite  Infinitive,  ti  mril;  to  show  whether 
or  not  my  intention  was  carried  ont.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  thanks  of  a 
friend  for  an  unexpected  letter  from  me,  I  may  say,  'I  always  intended 
to  write,'  or  in  reply  to  his  complaint  that  he  has  not  heard  from  me, 
I  may  say,  <  I  quite  intended  to  write.'  If,  on  the  other  hud,  I  say, 
'  I  intended  to  have  written,'  the  use  of  the  Perfect  Infinitive  implies 
that  my  intention  was  never  executed.  Perhaps  something  prevented, 
or  I  forgot.  In  like  manner,  if  a  person  says  of  a  boy,  ■  He  hoped  to 
have  got  the  prize,'  we  should  conclude  that  the  prize  had  gone  to 
somebody  else,  whilst  the  statement,  *  He  hoped  to  get  the  priiCi*  is 
consistent  with  the  possibility  that  he  succeeded  or  failed. 

A  similar  distinction  if  made  when  the  idea  of  duty  if  expressed. 
If  we  say, '  It  was  his  duty  to  do  it,'  we  do  not  imply  either  that  he  did 
bis  duty  or  that  he  fitiled  to  do  it.  If  we  say,  ■  It  was  his  dnty  to  have 
done  it,'  or  *  He  ought  to  have  dona  it,'  we  imply  that  hit  duty  was  left 
andone. 


266.  Reported  Speech.  In  reprodutnng  the  precise 
words  used  by  a  spealter  we  quote  his  speech  directly.  But 
.if  we  introduce  bis  remarks  with  'He  said  that,'  or  an 
equivalent  expression,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  pronouns 
and  tenses,  and  the  speech  is  then  reported  indirectly,  or 
in  'oblique  narrative.'  This  distinction  was  denoted  in 
Latin  by  the  terms  Oratio  Recta  and  Oraiio  Obliqua.  As 
an  illustiation,  take  the  following  passage : 

"I  wish  you  would  play  up,"  said  the  captain:  "why 
are  you  all  so  slack?  Do  keep  the  ball  low.  They  will 
gee  another  goal  dirixtly,  if  you  don't  look  ouL" 


^y^r^x  oj.  yj,^^^ 


(3)  by  an  outsider.       * 


'"»•     The  othc"  fclffP  ">«  "XII 
6«  Mother  eoaJ  H-     "r*   """"!/ 

As  a  f,.«i,  '  P"s°ns 

r*™.  SS,"S" "  "i- » .1..  .bw  p.^,  „ 
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Copious  examples  for  practice  in  the  conversion  from 
the  direct  to  the  indirect  form,  and  from  the  mdjrect  to  the 
direct  foim  of  narrative,  are  furnished  by  the  daily  newi- 
papers  in  their  parliamentary  report!. 


< 


Questions. 

I.    ■man.  nilef  «bonl  Concixd  »re  rtill  observed  in  Bngltdi} 

[Concoid  ocoin  in  the  following  instances: 

(i)  The  verb  and  iti  nibject  in  number  and  perwn. 

(i)  The  adjectives  Ihit  and  th<a  in  number. 

(3)  The  noun  in  apposition  in  case. 

(4)  The  pronouns  in  gendeii  number,  and  person.] 

%.  Give  rales  respecting  the  concord  of  verbs  with  theh  snyecta. 
when  subjects  diCfering  in  number,  or  person,  or  both,  are  connected  by 
%  conjunctive  ot  alternative  conjunction. 

3.  Comment  on  the  following  constrocliona  from  Milton  and 
ShaJtespeare: 

•Bitter  complaint  koA  sad  occasion  dear 
•  CmptU  me  to  disturb  your  season  due.' 
•No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  longi, 
•Not  the  King's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  swoia, 
'The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe 
*BKcme  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
•At  mercy  does.' 
4.    Correct  the  following  sentences  ^- 
•This  and  that  man  was  bom  there.'  ^ 

•  Honour  as  well  as  profit  are  to  be  gained  by  thii. 

•  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  were  studied  by  him.' 

•  But  the  temper  as  well  as  knowledge  of  a  modem  historian  require 
a  more  sober  and  accurate  language.' 

■The  happiness  or  misery  of  men's  lives  depend  very  much  on  nu 
early  training.' 

'  Neither  Thomas  nor  John  were  there. 

•  I,  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleasure  move.* 
•Neither  you  or  me  are  invited.' 

•  The  diligent  study  of  classics  and  mathematies  prepare  the  mind  101 
any  pursuit  in  which  it  may  engage.'  ^ 

•  Nothing  but  misfortunes  have  been  the  result. 


SyjVTAX  OF  VERBS. 


tSi 


!?»«-'/«//  we  h'a;:',*o  woT  ,l"r  '"  "»  P'""'  "  'P^f"'-'.  I. 
''■"■"ng  the  noun.  We  may  L.f!>l'  *  ?°"'''  ''"'^>".  «  idj«  i,! 
spoons  full..    Here  the  fomerTm     "  "'™  ^Poonful,'   "^.^^ 

nf7  be  defended,  u  the  subjett  7h™ Ji    ?*1':    '*'  ""■«  singular  l 

Ob/ectr;,^,^';,.:';^.^^^"^  "^  """™"'»  "^  ««  '".^i-. 
^^l^     Explain  ...h  rUU  e,an,p,e.  the  u.,  of  the  dl.e,«..  ^  „, .,. 

«d  wt„^:rt  KirS:^^- •«^''"««' ".r-beind-catW.. 

u.«eT;uTd::irurh:irQ.^''''''''-"''-'«p^  -»•  ^e 

ftom%he''hdrcate?"""  "'  '^  ^"''J-"'™  ««»*  <U«i„gui.hi„g  i. 
State  the  Mood  of  the  wort  ma,  ia_ 
W    You  may  go. 
W     I  give  that  you  may  give. 
M    May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
G.V.  «,ons  for  your  answer  in  Xalt. 

«Jfi"J''ea^re"'^„nyX".?^-rir^^^ 

"•ood.    The  same  i.  true  of  iu  u2  ^  W  lltl    """"^  "•"  ™''J»«ti« 
it  serves  to  express  a  wish.]  '  '  "*""• ""  ""  »>"''«"/  of  ««^. 

«btct):^";t,'t  ?e"^-^,rset'e*:srin'  ^  '"^''«  "  ""C 
•iiample.  ^      "'  sentences?    Illustrate  this  rule  by  an 

-  Jmli'rat;?z?St''L?;[i:!'  '"/-^  ■"p^-""' »«"«« i. 

"'kely  or  unlikely  to  be  f J  Ifill^  ,1,  ^^-"^  '"  ™P'y  ">"  »e  think  ft 
•be  condition  i.  .t.te?«  „m«hi?^  ""''"^"f  •^™'''  •»  «s^  =  b»t 
«n«.-.Iy  or  as  actually  impS^XsZ'""?. "'  ?"  'P***"  •"h"  " 
».  remarked  beiore  how^m  (L^  UJL  S.""ild"  ^'"'l^  •«-»«».     A, 
«  U>-  I47fc  the  indicative  has  very  largely 
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takm  the  place  of  the  mbjimctive  where  the  use  of  the  latter  would 
be  more  appropriate. 

This  distinction  may  be  illustrated  thus : 

•If  he  «  in  the  garden,  I  will  find  him,'  (He  may  be  or  he  mny 
not  for  anything  that  1  know,  but  assuminK  that  he  is,  1  will  find  hnn.) 

•If  he  fe  in  the  garden.  I  will  find  him.'  (I  «n  doubtful:  it  is 

""uf'h*^'ln  «.e  garden,  I  would  find  him.' (I  deny  that  he  i.) 
Hence  the  .ubjunctive  i»  the  right  mood  in  which  to  expreM  a  wish,    I 
wish  he  wtri  less  idle,'  which  he  is  not;  and  a  purpose,  'Mind  that  you 
r  ready  by  one  o'clock,'  for  as  the  event  is  future,  it  mutt  be  regarded 
only  as  conjectured,  not  realised.] 

n.     Give  examples  of  the  different  ways  in  which  fa  can  be  altered 
hto  the  subjunctive  mood  in  English.    Give  a  classification  of  the 
Tarious  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  ..... 

[Take  the  sentence  '  He  is  idle.'    We  may  «""'<=«*«  from  indicative 
,o  subjunctive  in  these  ways:  (.)  Though  he  *.  idle,  ^  -»?•;»  ^^ 
examination  :  (l)  Though  he  may  be  idle,  he  vvdl  i«ss:  (3)  Though  he 
S  «)  idle,  hi  would  pass  :  (4)  Though  he  «•«  idle,  he  would  p.-s. 
The  answ«  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question  is  given  on  p.  147-] 
,0.     Write  out  the  past  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb 
10  «',  and  give  an  example  of  the  u«  of  the  jnl  person  suijular  of  this 
unsi  after  the  conjunctions  if,  that,  tlwugk,  lespccuvciy. 
[For  the  conjugation  see  p.  H*-  , 

•If  he  were  here,  you  would  not  say  sa 

•  I  wish  that  he  were  here.' 

•Though  he  were  here,  I  should  say  just  the  same.l 

II      How  is  future  time  indicated  in  the  subjunctive  mood  ? 

r  As  the  subjunctive  has  no  future  tenses,  the  present  tense  is  used. 

•  We  shall  be  sailing  up  the  Channel  to-morrow  1  j^  ^j^^  ^_,_j  ^^^^ 
•We  shall  have  passed  Dover  to-nvjrrow  >      jj,^u„i,ie.'] 
'We  shall  reach  the  Nore  to-morrow  J 

I,.    Correct:-' If  he  don't  know,  I  am  sure  I  don't.' 
[Consider  what  dmt  is  a  contraction  of.    Doft  is  •do  not,  TO  he 
«:n{en«  is  'If  he  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  I  do  not.'    Oil  a  suital.le 
"c^to  -Tf  he  do  not'  U  correct  English,  the  verb  be  ng  m  the  sub- 
S^mood     But  this  is  not  a  suitable  occasion  on  which  o  employ 
he  s" IhSve.     •  If '  is  not  used  in  this  sentence  with  its  ordinary  co,,; 
dUio^  ^nse.    On  the  contrary  it  signifies  rather  •  assuming  a,  a  fa  t 
Hen«  the  indicative  should  be  used  both  in  the  antecedent  and  in  Ih 
rs:ut:cUuse,.and  we  ought.  «y.^^^ 
I  don  t,  our  meaning  being  this,—  Becin„  uiii  u»  ■•  10 

1  ara  certainly  iinoiant  too.'] 
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Give  not  more  than  ii„  -  ,   °°""  '"■■  snlject 

-tead  of  ve,^  "sing  "Jr^^  r^J.^-^-"  "ea,  with  veZH' 

hear^?"°"'°"">P«"'-i./oC:^tr5r,°el';„„,,H        K- 
,^.  "'  cannot  choose  but 

"■»!•;    ,,.  "^     ""'•^"'"■'-"''"-••o'eo.ns.o.eeptokm 

wm,  notM:; todo'r"''  °'"*  """'  "»  ''»'P  ".  «ho"<d  be  con.en.  to  live 

[Consider  carefully  the  ik..  «f  .v 
P-  .50  «d  .he  exa^pL  in  tlu.Z^^f  ""'■"■"™  ^^^'^  0- 

^  s^-'iow'ttttr\*^;!,frro''ihr''^^'r  '''""^'>"- 

«ntence:_  "P'"'"  '<>  ^^  participles  in  the  following 

'In  playing  tennis  he  was  alwiv.  r„ 
hkely  to  twist*  P  "'  "  -  ""  dividing  the  courts,  wai 

«7-     Carefully  parse   (hi.  n,„-j         ^.  ""jeci.j 

»f' «"<«-'i^«r4,h^the L^^'  fndrag  i„  ,„^  ;„  ^.e  following 

■•3  position  would 'naSy  be  .a.r.r""' '"'"'"''  ""P^ticV" 
Keneor  «//-m„„^our  IT2'  L,l",  *  "''""■  "  '"  'he  phra«  'the 
^"'  our  English  i^iom  d'«s  not  afwt  ,"""rr"  "^ ''"'"'««' 1^4! 
We  can  say  ■  very  entrancing  Kenev'h  '"'".''?'  l'"'''^'P'«  bi-z^: 
»"  eyes  very.'    There  ari  f„S  ?Ve„  '  "■;'  "■"  ™""y  ""^^g 

sr  Sar^nttrdB-^"- -^^^^^^^^ 


% 


i 


il, 


'':» 


!(/ 
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we  My '  Bincli  hurt,'  •  much  applauded,'  *  much  abiucd,'  not '  «iy  hurt,' 
*TC(y  applauded,'  *  eeiy  atnued.'] 

i8.  WhM  it  >  Geniiid?  and  how  it  it  diflereni  from  the  Imperfect 
Participle?    Give  examplet.  

Write  down  three  Kntencet,  in  which  the  word  'walking  it  nted  at 
•  participle,  an  adjective,  and  a  verbal  noun,  letpcctively. 

19.    I.    'Seeing  ii  believing.' 

What  different  optoiont  have  *  .-m  held  bygrammanani  at  to  tb* 
origin  and  nature  of  thte  idiom  ? 

U.     '  I  heard  of  him  mnning  away.' 

It  there  any  error  in  thii  lentenc*?  If  to,  correct  II,  «Lting  youf 
teasona  for  the  cUange  you  make. 

[i.  Theae  forms  in  ingYam  been  called  Bfloni,  gerunda,  and  bifinitivee. 
The  Old  English  termination  of  the  verbal  noun  waa  -mtg ;  the  infinitive 
ended  in  -oa,  and  its  dative  case,  which  served  at  a  gerund,  ended  m 

U.    This  sentence  Is  not  necessarily  ungrammatleal,  but  it  conveys  a 


Which  word  should  it 


1  donbtlest  to  ttate  that  be  heard,  not  of  him,  but  of  the  runniHt 
auiay.  In  that  case  the  sentence  ought  to  be  'I  heard  ol  M>  n>  Ming 
away,'  where  naming  it  not  a  r,atticiple  but  a  gerund.] 

ta  In  how  many  diifcrent  ways  may  the  word  jm^p^f  be  parsed? 
Illustrate  each  of  them  by  a  sentence. 

ti.    Correct  the  following  sentenceti 

■I  heard  of  him  saying  as  yon  were  ilL' 

*  I  soon  expect  to  hear  erf  it  being  done.* 
[Notice  the  position  of  the  adverb  ucm. 

qualify  ?    Put  it  next  to  tl»t  word.] 

•The  forgiving  injuries  is  a  Christian  duty.' 

[Alter  in  two  ways,  making  firgiving  (1)  a  Verbal  Noon,  (1)  a 
Gerund.]  ,        , .         . 

'  His  friends  were  very  alarmed  to  find  that  he  had  weakened  mstead 
of  strengthened  his  position.' 

[Can  we  say  'vtry  alarmed'?  A  finite  part  of  the  verb  cannot 
follow  a  preposirton  :  ij^  requires  the  gerund.  Or  we  can  correct  the 
sentence  without  altering  tircngthentd,  if  we  substitute  for  imttad  of, 
aibet  and  ntl  or  nt*tr  Han.]  ,.    ,  ,    i     u 

•If  I  had  only  ran  the  last  few  yards  instead  of  walked,  I  should 
have  caught  the  train  easy  enough.' 

•  If  I  had  not  broke  your  stick  instead  of  hit  yon  with  it,  yon  wouia 
never  have  ran  home  nor  begun  to  teU  those  kind  of  lies  which  nobody 
but  foolish  men  lielieve.' 
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peUed,'  incorrect?  ^"  "^  mckmi,,'  •  We  i»tf  b«  com- 

•Mmple.  origiSalo,^*^  ""  ""  ''  "«'"'''  »■"»  "»«V/,  giving 
•'h'^J^'J.^'J!  I "- '»  ™»  I"'-*.  I  would  Wl.' 

«  1  wc  wiu  D«  beaten,  unleu  you  lupport  ufc' 
«n.e*ce.f 'T^  ^er*  »"«'«•  ««"»"«.  o.  the  foliowU, 
! ""  "•<!  he  won't  give  ne  «ny.' 
She  Wd  you  iu«l  ».  th«  d,e  wi„  „„,. 
-mc^-STy."  '»'»•«»»•  — y.  he  wrote  .»,  .old  you  „d  ..  u, 

...d'L'j'Sl^n^iJ;-^"^-^-;^---- n.^^^       but  „„ 
menu. '  *    ™"  ""  ■*  "en  only  under  tlie  beit  iaUru- 

'Tb^M^^*^^  """«"  '■'»  •  '"'er-' 

«.e  h:;:^  5'.  dS'jT'^  '^•"'  ^  -««»« .» ■««  h««d.d  j, 
^':?.?o^trert'.:::-«r.L°^— ^p--™--' 

..^  ^«;^^'i^e"1^.'^^-  -'  -P'-^"  ".  ««.e  -hen 

^^- HTu^'tr^f  ^Z^-"!^'  -<■  ori«i,.i.y  by  .h. 
they  h«l  mcceedXind'Tf  they  cX  If  '"«"  «T'P™ '»  *'"<* 
~»n  th«  their  own  wo^i  for  Siie^  Zl  .h  ^™  "T  ""»  >««« 
•0«idinqui„inU>thefecu«Hl5r<i;r^'^4'S?:*""''^«'««-    He 

-.4yo^°;;::.t'^.rhT!;*ji'^'Ls^^^^^    ^'^•™«-  '■"«>■ 

would  Uy  down  my  .nni^nev^Uer.  uev«  l"  ""'  ""°'^'  '  """ 


"ti 


'ii 
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ynur  newspapen  bring  you  into  that  frame  of  mind  under  wliich  yooi 
Govcmment,  if  it  dcsirea  war,  may  be  driven  to  eng^e  in  it' 

iS.  Point  o«t  the  ambiguitiea  in  the  following  Mntencei— 'EthJ 
told  Mary  that  it  would  not  be  her  fault  if  she  did  not  inccced.' 

[Thii  report  in  oblique  narrative  may  repreaent  four  dia«i«Dt  atat* 
menu  of  Etliei't  in  the  direct  form.    Give  them.] 

Vj.    Correct  the  following  lentencai 

•Snapping  at  whomioever  Uid  in  iti  way,  the  police  rieied  the  dog, 
en  account  of  it  not  only  being  dangetoua,  but  «lK>  anmuiled  according 

[Thii  lentence  teema  with  errors  of  varioua  kinda.  Firat,  there  an 
two  words  misspelt.  Secondly,  there  are  grammatical  blundeia,  vhon- 
never,  laid,  and  it.  Thirdly,  there  are  mistaket  of  arrangement,  whereby 
nonsenie  la  made.  Put  the  participial  phraae  '  anapping  at  whomsoever 
Uid  in  itt  way '  next  to  the  word  of  which  it  is  the  adjunct  i  at  present 
It  appears  aa  if  the  police  were  snapping.  The  order  of  the  words  not 
onfyheing  must  be  changed.  And  was  it  'according  to  law  that  the 
dog  had  ite  mouth  open,  or  that  the  police  captured  it?] 

'Bicycling  down  a  hill,  a  stone  tripped  him  up  and  his  leg  waa 
broke.  He  laid  there  insensible  some  tirae,  and  when  they  had 
awakened  him  with  some  spoons  (iill  of  brandy,  he  couldn  t  hardly 
recognise  whor,  hia  friend  »as.'  ^ 

'  I  hope  to  Jioroughly  master  the  subject  in  a  week. 
[The  separation  of  to  from  the  verb,— 4  solecism  called  'the  split 
infinitive.'— should  be  avoided.     Alter  the  position  of  the  adverb  in 
more  ways  than  one.] 

'Whom  do  you  think  I  met  to-day  f  Your  two  cousins  I  The 
eldest  had  on  a  new  and  a  most  fashionable  pair  of  boots,  just  like  you 
saw  Henry  wearing  yesterday,  and  the  other  was  nearly  dressed  the 
same.* 

30.  A  confaslon  of  two  constructions  is  called  Anaalutlum,  from  * 
Greek  word  which  means  '  not  following  along,'  '  not  in  seyuence  with ' 
something  else.  Show  that  the  following  sentences  furnish  illustrationa 
of  this  error.  . 

'They  had  awoke  him,  he  learned,  to  be  told  that  th»  river  had 
overflown  its  banks.' 

[Two  constructions  are  blended  here :  'They  had  awoke  him  to  teU 
him,'  and  '  He  had  awoke  (or  been  awrked)  to  he  told.' 

'  He  had  two  sisters,  the  one  a  wea  ay  spinister,  the  other  a  mareied 
lister  is  the  wife  of  a  farmer.' 

•  I  cannot  write  any  more  now  and  believe  me,  youri  sincerely.' 
[To  join  a  verl)  in  the  indicative  mood  to  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
makea  nonsense.  Put  both  coordinate  clauses  in  the  indicative,  changing 
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ehronologioUort^^"™'  ""  '"''"  "T  Pl^i-e  them  befow  him  i„ 

yean  old.'  ^^  P""  »  to  be  pven  for  boys  of  thirieen 

IV  .Criticise  the  followiM  expiwioi,.  ^ 

(I)  •  Our  mutiul  friend.'     "'""'^  >- 

I  I  I  ^  """'''«  "atement.' 

\3)  A  plienomenal  luccest.' 

rill../,"  <"  '"""-oihy  •  migh,  X  ,he^l"  ^  "■'"  «""»"!;" 
»^P«MrabU  means  'what  ci,  be  o™«„,iJ'  P'","  "'  '^liable.'  Ju« 
««l™,'  to  strictly  w/Mi/,;!:..?  P™'='n'ted  and  ntaiU  'what  can  b. 
-onsen...  •  W„a'  ^tt  Sr"w  "m'-T  **  -"«l.^lSS  U 
<anbegot«'iscoIloqmaI|v!!id,fL T"  *"  "»'">•««'.  a.  'what 
««./«*/.  and  .««V>;^^2^:^''i°^f''-'"'^^:  The  words' Ax^^^IT* 

fense  'remarkable.-  Give  the  ^.Ti^^^^^  ^  ou.nalisUiTthe 
">  this  context  One  who^S^  "T"*"  M  «'/  -eans  'avod' 
r«  'han  he  „«„«  avoid  (!!  Wh"  "  '""l  "^P^'"=  "oes  "o 
•Iways  used  to  signify  'If  I  d„  „„,  -^  P?*'™'  The  expression  t 
«i»nders,ood.'  (?,  ViUl:4°^^»^-'-|.■  not  'I^^- "« 
»  •verbal  one.'  What  adject^.  L°J' ,f  '"""«"»  "'ssaBe ' 
(7)  What  doe.  /««*.>,  m^?p.  *"'"."  ^1  '«'«»  "f  m3°? 
journalese.]  ^'^'  °""'    Events  do  not  transpire  exSp,  i,i 

•h^  .&S:L'SS  *"  "■■"""''  ""»•  -  'Pcech.  and  show 


I. 

i 
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54,     Illustrate  the  difTcrent  kindi  -if  gramnuuical  concoid,  uid  •boa 
IbAt  the  following  icntenccs  are  faulty  1 


w 


*  Naithcr  of  IhcM  own  ue  petrioU  M  heul.' 

•  This  I*  one  of  Ihoee  ttaingt  th«t  ii  nuiiuged  better  atroed. 
■  The  nBmbcf  of  failinet  were  **I7  great ' 
'  Tbm  peat  Fint  Cauw,  Icaat  undentond. 

Who  all  iBjr  mom  confined.' 
Comment  oa  Ibt  oonttructioo  of  the  rerb  In  each  of  the 
following  ientencesi-* 
'  Ii  the  newe  tnu  V 
'The  people  are  dMded.* 

•  Every  limb  and  every  featnre  appear!  with  iu  appropriate  (race.' 

*  Jiutice  ai  well  a*  benevolence  ii  our  mla.' 

36.  How  can  yon  diitinguiih  the  ob)active  case  from  the  nominative 
Ib  English? 

Sute  the  cate  and  government  (if  any)  of  each  of  the  italiciied  wonla 
ia  the  following  sentence*. 

(a)     '  Prize  mi  no  prises,  for  my  prise  is  dtatk! 

(i)    '  She  let  toHtialmml,  likt  a  wtrm  f  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cJUik.' 

(()    *  For  my  tnllirtn  and  companions'  lakes.' 

(<0    'That  is  not  for  such  as >».' 

5;,    Conect  the  following  sentences  where  necessaryl 
'  Thoi>  luvest,  but  never  knew  love's  ssd  satiety.' 
'  Nr.ihing  but  grave  and  serious  studies  delight  him.' 
'The  ship  with  all  the  passengers  were  lost.' 

■  He  knows  not  what  spleen,  langbur,  or  listleamess  are.' 

'  The  king  with  the  lords  and  cnmmons  form  the  legitlaluic' 

■The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown.' 

'  There  is  sometimes  more  then  one  auxiliary  to  a  verb. ' 

*  He  objects  to  me  having  the  book.' 

■  If  I  were  old  enough  to  be  married,  I  am  old  enough  to  manage 
my  father's  house.' 

[bee  the  note  to  Q.  11,  p.  s6s.] 

'  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  wUch  were 
pannei*  with  Simon.' 

'The  steam-engine  as  well  as  the  telegraph  wen  at  iJiat  time 
undiscovered.* 

[Is  unMumnd  the  right  word?] 

*  I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years.' 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in 
Ihem  robbery  and  murder.' 

'  He  must  decide  between  you  anu  1  going  to  him  or  him  coming  to 
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Sv.vT«  o,  A.V.KB,.  Co»;„.„,o.,  ..„  P«.rosmo.. 
«  ^'-PO'i!ir;rAX^^^^^^^^  --'y  used 


Prepositions, 
I  saw  nobixly  iut 

him. 
Songs  Ae^,  sun- 

rise. 
Since  Easter. 


Adverbs. 
I  have  but  one. 

He  went  iefore. 


I  have  not 
him  siuc4. 


seen 


CONJUKCTIOMS. 

I  «aw  liim  tut  not 

yon. 
He    went    be/ort 

1  arrived. 
I  will  do  go  since 

J'ou  wish  it. 


I^LwoSt""'^'°''"*■'''"S"•^''^<^' 

»  a  plepo:"- 1.'"  ar  in"  TmT  *.  '""'"  °'  P~-  ■■' 
'ion  frequently  comT.  "er"  e\S:r  '  ""  ""^  P'^"™'- 
govern.,:  'I  gU  the  book  /^l^  !  5""°"°  '*''''=''  « 
'-A'*.  I  spoke  /,';  -ThS  the  n.  "'.^"'^  ^"^  "»  ">«  "-^n 
And  this  relative'pronoun  Sn'dr  "' '°"  '"''^  ""=  "^^ 
the  words  /A,/,  a,4^;„  a^rt  a,l°l       '^  °PP»°  °"'  altogether : 

from  these sentenceTin  con^lr'^r''^''^ '« "-'"^d 
««i  «^are  stUl  prepoJLl  ^T''"""     ^«^*«»'eless./^.  t». 

understooa  ^  '*""«=J'<t"''"niiiwci.ronouni 


;  1i 


I 
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nut  to  di--iingui8h  Adverbt  from  Conjunction*  w  oficn 
a  rfifficult  mattLT,  for  there  are  ni;iny  adverbs  which  join 
senicnces  and  therefore  do  the  woilc  of  conjimctioni.     For 
identifying  an  adverb  there  is  a  rule  ol-thumb  which  direcu 
us  to  move  the  word  about  and  observe  wliether  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  passage  in   which  it  occurs   is 
destroyed  by  the  process;  if  it  is  not  desuoyed,  we  arc  to 
conclude,  according  to  this  rule,  that  the  word  is  an  adverb. 
Thus  the  vexAttxit'  Mianwhilt  the  mob  continued  shouting* 
would  retain  its  grammatical  structure  unimpaired,  if  the 
word  meamvhiU  were  p'l^oed  after  »w*,  or  after  lontmued, 
or  after  thouling.     But  though  this  freedom  of  moveiiiuiu 
on  the  part  of  adverbs  is  a  feature  which  deserves  notice, 
it  is  quite  useless  at  a  practical  test  in  precisely  those 
instances  in  which  the  student  might  find  a  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  the  word  in  question  is  to  be  called  an 
adverb  or  a  conjunction,  for  in  those  instances  the  word 
cannot  be  moved  about,  and  yet  it  would  frequently  be 
rightly  described  as  an  adverb.     Take  the  sentences  'I 
know  w/ure  he  lives,'  '  I  saw  him  U1A4H  he  called,'  '  I  as- 
certained how  he  escaped.'     The  words  wherey  when,  hmv, 
cannot  be  shifted  to  other  places  in  the  sentence  without 
making  nons^-nse  of  the  whole.     Hence  0  student  applying 
this  test  in  his  unceruinty  would  say  they  were  not  adverbs. 
Yet  they  are  adverbs :  tuAen  qualifies  lives,  when  qualifies 
ealUd,  how  qualifies  tscaped,  just  as  much  as  the  adverbs 
t/ure,  then,  and  so  qualify  these  verbs  when  we  say  '  He  lives 
t/ure,'  *  He  called  then,'  '  He  escaped  so.'     It  is  true  that 
where,  when,  and  how  also  join  the  clauses  'I  know. ..lie 
lives,"!  saw  him. ..he  called,'  'I  ascerteined... he  escaped.' 
liut  though  they  join  clauses,  they  do  not  therefore  cease 
to  be  adverbs,  any  more  than  the  relative  pronouns  cease 
to  be  pronouns  because  they  '.Iso  join  clauses.     The  co- 
ordinate clauses  '1  know  the  man. ..he  did  it,'  are  united 
in  one  complex  senience  by  wiw,  wiien  we  say  'I  ki.ow 
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the  man  toMo  did  \t< •  .,:\\         j 

fon.  -Conjunl".  'or"' i^n,^;:?' ""  "'^-' «  conjun. 
indeed  call  ,hen^.„j  ,he  ZTZll  T""""*  "'  ""«'" 
tlian  'relative'  pronouns     ZT  '"""  «PP'°P"«te 

•d'crb.  is  the  pZr  n    Iw^   ^""J""'-''""'  or  'conneJ-tivc. 

qualify  .on,,    "erb  «  ZSr.h  "T  '""""  ■""  "'- 

"o^  it  i.  a  conjunt on  VhusTr"  "'""'  -  "  "  ""- 
'/you  wish,-  '1  kno.  /Jhe  dkd  ,hr'^'"?':'  *'"  «° 
connect  two  clauses  with  m  ™ni'  *°'d"/and  Wa/ 

follow,  them;  butl^  T  ",r^"r,"«  "">'  ""^'^  ^hich 
--h,'  •!  know  LrJt  SZl^:1  '?  ""'"•  ^°" 
two  clauses  and  also  modfv  .k  "^  '"/"«  connect 
tespectively.  """^^  "«'  ''"^»  »"'»  and  a'/.-rf 

-btfeToTe'^etnirrr?"""'''  '^  ''-'—  " 
ieriou,  error  if  h"  descfibe".    """'°  ■'  *'"  """""  "" 
.dverbial<o„junct.:n    and   ^iunnr'"'''  "  '" 
quoted  in  hi,  suH,„r,.h.chev««rnrL!rpr  "°   "" 

the'?dveTS!  """'"^  ''''"''*  "y  *»>«  position  of 

be  "XtS^HhTsS ;7rr  '"^  -"'--  -^^ 

to  another,  the  meaning  So.lh'  t""'  ''~"  ""'  P'"" 
of  position.  ConsiZ  t^  dfff^^  '"''^^'"'  ''^  ">«  •change 
conveyed  when  we  ay  ■  ol  !'"'"  '"  "'"  'nfo™at.on 
-/V  passed  in  ,1^^  a^f/fS '^"^'-■^'"  ^="-'"  John 
Errors  in  the  posu.on  of  "i  l^Zr  "'"'  '"  ^atin.' 
At  one  of  the  lar«  LnH       .^f  ™""*°'  occurrence, 

large  London  Clubs,  members  are  in.urn.ed 
U.  M:,..,.,.,  E„^^^  Grammar,  j  ,6j.  „c 


C"WM»«r, 


P-  101. 
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that  'Smoking  is  only  allowed  in  this  room  after  8  o'dock.' 
This  notice,  strictly  interpreted,  implies  that  the  authorities 
go  so  far  as  to  allow,  but  would  by  no  means  encourage, 
smoking  after  8  o'clock. 

269.  Construction  with  'Than.'  In  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  language  than  was  an  adverb,  but  it  may  now 
be  treated  as  a  conjunction  simply.  As  a  conjunction  it 
should  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  the  case  of  the  word 
denoting  the  thing  with  which  the  comparison  is  made. 
Thus,  'I  like  you  better  than  he,'  and  'I  like  you  better 
than  him'  are  both  correct,  but  with  different  meanings. 
Supplying  the  ellipses,  we  get  in  the  former  sentence, 
*I  like  you  better  than  he  likes  you';  in  the  latter,  'I  like 
you  better  than  I  like  him.' 

'nan  wbom.*  When  the  relative  pronoun  who  is  used  with  than — 
a  form  of  expression  which  occurs  but  seldom — who  is  invariably  put  in 
the  objective  case.  Thus  Milton  writes  of  Satan,  'than  whom  none 
higher  nt.'  Sometimes  the  objective  it  the  right  case:  t.g.  'than 
mktm  I  like  no  one  better,'  i^,  '  I  lilce  no  one  lietter  tlian  iim.'  But 
(ometimei  the  nominative  would  be  the  right  case :  t^. '  than  wio  none 
lat  higher,'  t*.«.  *  no  one  sat  higher  than  ^.'  Some  writers  argue  that 
tkaniim  preposition,  but  if  so  we  ought  to  say,  *  no  one  sat  higher  than 
Aim,*  It  is  whimsical  to  call  tAan  a  conjunction  before  At  and  a 
preposition  before  wAom  in  sentences  otherwise  identical.  Perhaps  the 
safest  thing  to  say  is  that  tAan  whom  is  an  idiom,  and  *  Idioms  are 
lehels  against  Grammar,  with  which  the  powers  of  literature  have  made 
peace  and  agreed  to  waive  their  claim  to  conformity.'  /i's  mt  is 
another  idiom,  sanctioned  by  usage,  but  grammatically  indefensible  and 
(unlike  tAan  whom)  avoided  in  literary  English. 

270.  Construction  of  <  As.'  As  is  a  conjunctive 
adverb :  it  not  only  joins  clauses  but  qualifies  a  word  in  the 
clause  which  it  introduces.  Thus, '  He  whistled  as  (i.e.  while) 
he  went  for  want  of  thought':  'They  died  as  (i.e.  in  what 
manner)  soldiers  should.'  As  is  used  also  as  a  demonstrative 
adverb  antecedent  to  this  conjunctive  as :  '  He  is  as  good  as 
(he  is)  devei.'    Another  antecedent  to  as  \ssai  '  You  aie  not 


Syjn-AX  OJ^  ADVERBS.  ETC. 
"  »'"y  «  you  .eem.'    St  is  onI»  .  h- 
■ot  a  conjunctive  adverb  Hke  «         ''*""°"'*««»«'  •dverh, 

should  be  'Is  she  a,  tall  as  "artlll  ?'  "v "^  """"^^  '' 
done  It  as  well  as  him '  shoninT  7^'  ^°"  '=°" ^  have 
-  -11  a.  he  (could  hive  Se  it)/  ''°"  '°"'''  "•"'  «^"«  " 

2W.    *  As  follows' or 'An  f/»iT-,    >< 
«y  'The  words  are  asfollZs' « -S  '  "^7    °"^'"  '^  *» 
If  «  i»  here  ,  „i«i„  ^''^  ""'''»  "e  asfollaw'i 

«qm„s  ,  verb  fa  ,he  plur^ri/W  ^^S  """  "  «««*.  •he«f„„  „ 

«  «  here  ,  conjunctive  «lvert,  ,„S  .w  "'"^f"'-    P«rhap.  howiv" 
before/,//^,:  "The  words  «  Zif^n  "  "  '.'"P^  "'  'he  aibjeT" 

"«««"  me.'    Similarly  <„  Z^^LI^^J  "^""^  »  (ar  «  2 
;;-^^r  .  u.e  no„„  ^ ^^T;^.l^^-^^^^^^£^^ 

272.    Construction  of 'No  •     «7-  •  i.    . 
tive  and  an  adverb     As  »n  L-  .  "'^^  "  both  an  adjec- 

-«.  a, «.  adv::b  of  :^"  "Nrrii' "  *'  •^'"^''-'  °' 

■diom  to  qualify  verbs  with  the  adverb  '""'w^  '°  ^"«"''' 
«<"  go,'  'Do  «,/  say  so '  not  Mn  .  ^*  '"^  '^  *«' 

Hence  the  expression  J  JLethi^r.'^T^"  ""=*' '*" 
only  when  there  is  an  emos L  of  ^  '  °^  ''''■'"'=» 

a  knave  or  no  I  cannot  5  mav  h  ,"•=  '^''"''"  ^-^  « 
»ent  of  '  Whether  he  T.  t  ^  "^^'""''^  "^  *°  "bridg. 
•Whetherheisak"aveor„Lwr''  ^r  '"''"'  ^^ 
heis.knaveor«„7awt,'^^"''''"'^8'"«"'of'Whether 

.•whether  or  not'  is  the  on  y  adrssTbll  ""'  "  "P*""'*'^ 

«  «  wrong  to  say  'Whether  or I^Sd  tt'C""-    '^''" 

w.  E.  0.  "•  w*  """y  see  by 

i8 


IS 


u 
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resolving  the  sentence  into  its  component  parts  i  'Whether 
be  did  it,  or  he  did  it  not.' 

273.  E^tipsis  arising  from  the  desire  to  be  brief  Is  a 
frequent  cause  of  error.  We  say  '  You  are  as  good  or 
better  than  he,'  where  at  is  required  after  good  to  inalce  the 
sentence  formally  correct.  So  again  in  the  sentence  '  You 
work  harder  but  not  so  successfully  as  he,'  harder  requires 
than.  To  supply  these  missing  words  and  to  say  '  You  are 
as  good  as  or  better  than  he,'  'You  work  harder  than  but  not 
(O  successfully  as  he,'  would  be  to  employ  modes  of  speech 
too  elaborately  precise  for  everyday  purposes.  We  can 
steer  clear  of  an  error  of  syntax  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
pedantry  on  the  other  by  saying  « You  are  as  good  as  he, 
or  better,*  •You  work  harder  than  he  does,  but  not  so 
successfully.' 

Ellipsis  is  seen  in  the  following  sentence: — ^"He  did  it 
without  intending  to.' 

Sentences  of  this  type  are  usually  condemned  as  un- 
grammatical,  on  the  ground  that  the  missing  words,  required 
after  to  for  the  completion  of  the  sentence,  are  not  did  it 
but  do  it.  It  seems  pedantic  however  to  object  to  such  a 
form  of  expression.  If  it  is  .nllowable  to  say  'He  is  taller 
than  you,'  where  we  supply  '  are  tall '  to  make  the  construc- 
tion complete,  it  ought  to  be  allowable  to  supply  in  thought 
'do  it'  as  suggested  by  'did  it'  Such  expressions  may  be 
justified  as  constructions  koto  avvtatv,  that  is,  'according 
to  the  understanding,'  which  supplies  what  is  needed,  by 
appropriately  modifying  wliat  is  already  given. 

The  following  example  is  too  slip-shod  to  pass  muster:— 'Tenst 
•howtt  whulher  somelhiug  is,  iias,  or  will  iiappen.' 

274.  Redundant  use  of 'And.'  .,4«rf  is  often  used 
plsonastically,  that  is  to  say,  where  it  is  superfluous,  betore 
who  and  tu/iKh .  '  He  is  a  man  ut  a  thousand  and  in  wlwm 
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}  place  entire  confidence  •  'Th..  *'* 

»  i.is  book.  an4  mI  wo^ld  be'L"""'  "'  ""  ^°» 
The  presence  of  the  ««rf  °eei^„  i?!'"!." "  *""'»««««^' 
to  .void  misunderstaadinK  inX  ,  r  ^  '''"  '»  «  «'«'■'« 
to  .t,  antecedent    iTSd   ^  .h       '"f ^  "^  "•'  «'«ive 
l-'ght  be  taken  as  reTSt«^r'"''"""'°<  «"»■«- 
'"«".' and  if  we  said 'S  wf  b^t^Tu"*^'  '"««<!  of  to 
taken  a,  referring  to  'CS  W    f'"''  ^'*'^^  ""Sht  be 
""'^  however  is  dearly  Su'dananH      ?  ''"°"-'    ^he 
•voided  by  casting  the  seicl  ^ /'"'''^"y  ^''°"W  be 
relative  clause  h«  o^u^eTTlLn  "'""'•    '^''^"  °« 
dause  i,  rightly  introd^^  hf  "'j''  *  ^^'^°"d  «lative 
»^;*'iv»  you  lent  «e  ^TmJ\  T  '     ^"^  ''  '"«  '>°°'= 
There  is  no  reason  in  12^  „,'/""'*  '^"'  '"'"esf 
should  not  be  used,  even  tf  n^rM  .'"   T  "'')"""' «"*'^-» 
already,  provided  that  the  Ltecln    ':%"'""''  ^^  °<=««red 
been  limited  by  adjecri^ar^        "'  "^  '"'•''^  •>«=  already    • 
picture  striking,^ugSre  ^^T  '««  ''"  Pointed  ^ 
artist  has  equdled'^  ^e  ^laS  ".^  ^"-^  no  other 
valent  to  'excellent'    We  shol     """"'^'^  bya;^i,equi. 
refined,  and  excellent/  so  thtet„7   """"S-  »"8gestive. 
»o   say  .striking,  suggestive  r.«  ^  "^'°°  '^''^  "«  should 

that  the  construction  has  a„  unni  '  ""*  """«  »"">'' 
Thackeray,  who  i.  ,  ^u^  "P  easant  sound,  though 
of  »t.  ""*""  »f  style,  often  make.  Me 

ftl^rr*"  V  '^j""""  *hich  wcu^i".'"'  ""^r  °"''  ">«  i««  of 


''"«'"'• '^P"de,iu.grirf,  hi. 
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The  ndundant  n«e  of  conjunction*  b  called  PolytynJnm,  <  muck- 
linked ' ;  the  omission  of  conjunctions  is  called  AsymUtm, '  not  linked.' 

376.  Omission  of  'That.'  The  conjunction  tAat 
h  often  omitted:  'He  said  (that)  he  was  going,'  <I  thought 
(that)  I  had  done  it' 

Notice  the  different  parts  of  speech  to  which  lAat  belongs  In  the 
sentence  '  I  deny  tAat  thai  thai  that  man  said  is  trae.'  The  first  that  is 
ft  conjunction;  the  second,  a  demonstrative  pronoun;  the  third,  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  equivalent  to  which  ;  the  fourth,  a  demonstrative  adjective. 

276.  Correlative  Conjunctions.  Conjunctions 
which  occur  in  pairs  are  called  Correlative.  Such  are 
though.. .yd,  eithtr..J)r,  whether... or,  both.. .and. 

Similarly,  the  demonstrative  adjectives  tuch  and  tame 
and  the  demonstrative  adverb  so  have  appropriate  correla- 
tives. In  the  sentences,  'This  exercise  has  such  mistakes 
as  I  never  saw  before,'  'This  exercise  is  the  same  as  you 
showed  up  yesterday,"  lu  is  a  relative  pronoun :  in  '  I  am 
not  so  mean  as  to  act  thus,'  ox  is  a  conjunctive  adverb. 
Such  and  so  are  followed  by  the  conjunction  that  when  the 
result  or  purpose  of  an  action  is  indicated:  'He  made 
siuh  mistakes  that  he  failed  to  pass,'  '  He  took  such  pains 
that  he  might  pass,'  'He  worked  so  hard  that  he  might 
pass.'  In  strictness  so  always  requires  a  c  relative  to 
express  the  comparison  which  it  implies;  but  in  common 
speech  so  is  used  with  the  meaning  of  very,  and  the  com- 
parison it  not  expressed:  'She  is  so  pretty,  and  he  is  » 
nice.' 

The  following  sentence  illustrates  two  common  forms  of 
error  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  neither:  'You  neither 
honour  your  father  or  your  mother.' 

Two  points  require  cotiection  here :  ( i)  ntithir..  .iw  are  correlatives, 
not  ntithtr...tr :  (i)  ntithtr  and  ntr  must  be  placed  before  the  words 
denoting  the  things  or  acts  which  we  wish  to  exclude.  Hence  we  must 
say  (a) '  You  honour  neither  your  father  nor  your  mother,'  or  (*)  '  Yo« 
do  not  honour  either  your  father  or  your  mother.'  fftUhtr  placed  before 
ieiuur  suggest*  •ome  other  verb  to  which  aw  should  apply :   '  You 
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"eillier  honour  ntr  ob^  -«,.  ,  .t  *'' 

»>«nt  of  nHtk„  „,y  XrSi  foiSS  S  T'k!!'"''"'    '^'»  "Mace- 
«Jo«  not  make  it  legi,u,ut*  '"  "■*  "««  *"'«'%  b«i  Uui  t^ 

Pai"i:Ss7r:  :!r«'»«'-  preposition, 
noun,.  andVectSthe  „"e'7:'.t«''"'  '"'^°  '""s, 
-  violation  of  idiom.    Thus  Je  1  <*  ?"'  ^''^"^^"^  « 
formiQ,  ^,^^.    ■dependent  1^k7..°°""  '"•' '""  '<=°n- 
f^  f  person!'  >n  XThing-V  S"'^^"'  f'  'P''" 
thing-  which  we  cannot  Z.I  Ta-  '    " '"PPO'^'ed  e/' some- 
*hen  we  have  goUt     •  D 'fr    .'T^'""'"''  '«  something' 
«sed  with  the  wfoVprepS    ^"4''^"^-«'  -e  oftfn 
•  person  we  differ/mfhT,^'°"p„^''"" /'''ii^agree  with 
teg  to  differ  wiih  you  '  ^  ^J^"'"""  ^^q^ently  ^y  .j 
yo«.'    If  A  and  B  ag"e'e  7n  d^ffl   '  "/'"'  '"•  "iffer/^.^ 
that  A  differs  u,itk  fif  bm  Tn  nfo.T  "■"■"  ''•.''*  ""•'  '"^ 
«"/^  correct     Again    it  fa  T  ^^      "  '^"'^  "  "«=  "^«  of 

^Ve  can  speak  however  of^a  d  ffr^'""^  "^  °"  "'<"»• 
5  'a  difference  <5.J^  °wo  thlf  t""!,?"*'*  "  P«"on'  and 
h^  familiarity  with  Engl  sTustf  h  ^"^^'-^ent  can  test 
able  prepositions  the  word.  T  '  ^°^^'"'"8  *"''  ™''- 
end  of  this  chapter  ^"""  '°  Q"««°°  5  «  the 

-eXeptl^fs.'^SX?  °^^"">-  --  ■•"  the 
pronouns.  PJecna^^  or  r^,  /°"""'°"  ^"^  '"^'ative 
sentences:  '  "  '^'^"''dancy,  is   seen  in  these 

lo  confine  our  notice.'       ""^  "^  ""=  K™"  l«Wi  to  which  we  blend 

In  the  following,  there  is  omission- 
^^^^^'It^^  •"''""•  »  -''«-'  ^  (^  Which  I  .ho.  Captain 


1: 


Iff  I 

if: 
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•  Participlt   jxprMt  Ktion  with  the  time  it  hoppeni.' 

*  And  Tit|^  tmiled  at  what  tbejr  blushed  beioit.' 

QuisnoNS. 

t.    DbUnpilsh  between  an  adrerb  and  a  conjunction, 
word  « in  both  place*  in  '  You  are  not «  rich  «  he  ii.' 

Classify  adverbt  according  to  their  formation,  giving  examples 

Qassiiy  conjunctions.  Write  three  short  sentences  in  which  the 
word  hut  occurs  a*  •  conjunction,  •  preposition,  and  an  adverb  re- 
spectively. 

%.  What  three  parts  of  speech  may  Ihat  be?  Construct  three  sen- 
tences to  illustrate  your  answer. 

..  What  is  s  preposition?  Distinguish  between  the  uses  of  prfr 
positions  and  conjunctions.  Give  two  examples  of  fhrat^advtri,  and 
phrase-prepciUimi.  , ,  .  .s    _  1 

\Pkrvfadvtrht\  'ofatruth,'  'nowadays,'  'bynomeans,  'sttimes, 
•in  front,'  'for  ever  and  ever,*  'in  a  canter,'  'head  over  ears. 

Pkrau-preposUvmt :  '  by  means  of,' '  in  accordance  with,  '  m  conse- 
quence of,'  •  in  reply  to.'  •  with  «  view  to,' '  for  the  sake  of.'] 

4.  Corrects— 'Should  the  fiost  continue  a*  sharp  as  last  week, 
which  I  do  hope  it  may,  the  larg-.-  pond  wiU  bear.' 

(How  can  we  compare  a  frost  with  •  week  ?] 

•They  know  that  as  well  as  me.'  ,      .,-       .  ». 

•She  had  a  very  lair  complexion,  and  which  was  quite  different  to 

"'*Mmy  an  emigrant  have  regretted  the  domestic  pleasures  ftom  which 
they  have  been  deprived,  and  which  were  impossible  to  be  earned  to 
their  new  country.'  .         ,    , 

'  I  hope  to  see  you  next  week,  and  believe  me,  yonts  sincerely. 

<  What  Prepositions  are  found  in  combination  with  the  following 
mordn—aisclot,  aihorrma,  Mfuit,  adapitd,  agnealile,  aamt,  call, 
ihangi,  cmftr,  cimfidt,  correspond.  dUamragi,  eager,  exceptwm,  expert, 
glad,  made,  need,  prejudice,  provide,  tasU,  MrsI,  worlhyl 

Correct:— » It  bears  some  remote  analogy  with  what  I  have  de- 
scribed.' 

'  You  ate  In  no  danger  of  him.' 

6.  Certain  woida  are  used  in  English  sometimes  as  prepositions, 
somedmes  u  conjunctions.  Give  examples  and  write  sentences  m 
which  such  words  occur,  spedlying  the  part  of  speech  in  each  example. 

Write  four  sentences  containing  the  word  after  and  make  it  (i)  an 
adjective,  (s)  an  adverb,  (3)  a  preposition,  (4)  •  conjunction. 

Form  sentences  to  show  the  difftrent  uses  of  the  words  fir,  tmte, 
tut,  mfnt'""'"e  in  each  case  tlw  part  of  speech  which  the  word  ib 
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necessaiy.  '       °' ""  *"■"  •■"biguity,  ud  rairranBement  i> 

druni^."^  ""  ""  "'"  »  Ch«P3id.  U.U  coming  by  .  e.b  whil. 

•  A',I"r'  °"'' ''  ■«""  *>'  <*a<i«n  than  boiled  • 
not .  amej         '^'"'""  °'  ''*  """l  'transitive',  .  ierb  h  .  word 

.ith!Wh"s^r,rZarna"''',°*'"2  "•  '»"'>".„ce  of  .hough, 

no.  d?,:.!'""  "•  '  ■«""'  -"-»'.  "-t  if  you  trit  Cltinilj  he  will 

«r.:^M::;.fd'o\v's[ch^;rXurtr '1  ""^  "?.•■'  ^'  •^'n^ 

•ToljS.",°h  "'."''"!'  '  ""  y^  yesterday.' 

Mpolrcrc^^XT"'- "''"'••• 

.nt.rej«t„„tionofdi„„e„„r'^Sr«:?.^h^?""-  U»e.  for  the 
I  -UU  have  ntuch  pleasure  i„  accepting  yZLi  invitati™.' 


11 
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9.  Dlitlngnlsh  the  diflerent  meanlnci  obtained  bj  efianKlns  the 
poailion  of  tbt  word  tnly  in  th*  following:— 'John  ittenpled  only 
three  problems.* 

Ii  iny  alteration  neceuai;  in  the  Kntence — '  I  called,  only  I  could 
not  stop  long '  ? 

\Onty  Ii  often  used  instead  of  hut^  as  a  conjunction  to  express  oppo- 
sition to  what  precedes  1  '  I  called,  but  in  on*  respect  my  call  was 
limited,  namely,  that  1  could  not  stop  long**] 

Distinguish  txtwcen — *  Only  he  Inst  his  child,'  '  He  only  lost  hit 
child,'  •  He  lost  only  his  child.'  'He  lost  his  only  child,'  •  He  lost  bii 
child  only.' 

la    What  meaning  do  yon  attach  to  the  following  sentences  ^>- 
'Yon  punished  me  more  severely  than  she.' 
'You  punished  me  L<;ore  severely  than  her.' 

Correct  where  necessary  1^' Wilt  '.oast  boldlier  than  me?* 

[In  Elizabethan  literature  examples  often  occur  of  the  comparison  of 
adverbs  in  -ly  by  adding  -tr  and  'til  Teimyson  and  Carlyle  have 
imitated  the  archaism  with  'gentlier '  and  '  proudlier.*  Thus  bcldlUr  ia 
not  ungrammatical,  though  mert  bctdly  would  be  in  closer  conformity 
with  our  usage.  Me  should  be  /,  the  same  case  aa  Uiou,  which  is  ior 
rhetorical  purposes  suppressed  after  wUt.\ 

'It  is  easier  said  than  done.' 

*  He  did  not  get  so  many  marks  as  me.* 

'John  never  wrote  a  better  letter,  nor  as  good,  as  James.* 
'You  will  soon  find  such  peace  which  it  ia  not  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  give.' 

*  He  neither  knows  French  nor  German.* 

'  Neither  John  or  Thomas  considered  that  morning  or  evening  are 

the  best  time  for  study.* 

<  He  was  neither  learned  in  the  languages  or  philosophy.* 
Construct  sentences  containing  the  /ollowing  phrases,  rightly  used  :— 

'Belter  than  he,'  '  Better  than  him,'  'Than  whom,'  'And  wliich,'  'As 

giod  as  I,"  As  good  as  me,' '  Would  that.' 

11.  Give  one  example  of  (a)  Relative  use  of  *  but';  (J)  Adverbial 
nse  of '  no '  I  (c)  Antecedent  implied  in  Possessive ;  (it  Infinitive  Aliso- 
lute ;  (/)  Object  placed  before  Verb, 

[For  (a)  see  p.  tsg.  'There  is  no  one  htl  thinks  you  uud,'  i»,  who 
does  not  think  you  mad,  (4)  '  He  is  ««  better.' 

(()  *  Poor  is  our  sacrifice  vahui  eyet 

*  Are  lighted  from  above.' 

'  0»r  saerlfiee  whose '  is  for  ■  the  sacrifice  tfm  whosa.' 

(<4 'TiKW/^U/MidtldislikoUB.'    («)Seep.s39.) 
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fj;    Comment  on-' I  will  try  and  co  • 
verb  *y.    For  .hough  th.  e«nLi™l.r  ''*""''  '"  »>•  cu«ofi2 

r.dX^°oT:!:i^j?L';j:it^~^ 

K«h^  ""'  *"  '^'«'»  "«P«  *«n  .„,.  ^  „^  ^  ^  ^ 

:?^^ro?^„dr5^--™- 
o,jf^^-^^^'^......,._ 

uie  DKW  m„ve,«l  .wateroent  of  tauM„  nU,e,y.. 


'  I 
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l|.  Writt  Mntenect  which  exenplirjr  the  right  dm  of  the  following 
ceobintlioui— ^<rr«/«u/  vritk  ud  U\  anfidt  m  end  /«;  agrult  end 
wMi  diffirwUk  end  fnm\  iiffirmtt  httwHH  end  mUk\  fntUt  wiik, 
fir  lud  finUi  rtfarj/tr  end  <et  wail  m,  ml  vcAftr. 

|6.  Append  to  the  followliig  wocde  the  eppfopriete  piepoeltioiie:^ 
imtltfniJtnl,  MfftrmI,  tmfry,  ctm/ntd,  UtiiiU,  tmvnant,  anj'trmtili, 
Jiiaffntn.fitU,  nflili. 

How  U  the  raeening  of  the  ntb  fill  elTecled  when  It  U  follow«d  bjr 
the  wonle  m,  tff,  tul.  It,  widir,  i^tm,  In  coobinetlon  with  it? 

17.  Point  ont  end  explain  cnj  pecnliaritj  in  the  following  pair  of 
lentcneee:— 

(i)    *  Exoue  my  answering  jaa  qoestion.' 

(<)    '  Excoie  my  not  eniwcring  yoar  qnettlon.* 

[In  spite  of  the  ntl,  the  two  sentences  have  ihe  same  meaning.  This 
b  dna  to  the  fact  that  tiuuu  in  (1)  signifies  Mispenie  with,'  and  in 
(1)  'paidon.1 

It.  Explain  and  illustrate  by  ezamplet  (a<  absolute  use  ri  parti- 
dploi  W  reflexive  pronoun,  (<)  inflected  subjunctive^  (^)  correlative 
conjuncUon. 

19.  Give  examples  of  (a)  compound  gerunds,  (4)  words  which 
are  conjunctions  aiid  something  besides,  (t)  verbs  of  incomplete 
piedication,  {J)  the  oldest  inflexions  still  in  use. 

to.  What  do  you  imderstand  by  the  following  tetmal— Aryan, 
nines,  hybrid,  prosody,  eoledsm. 

II.    Correct  the  following  sentences  iriierever  the  form  of  expression 
Is  imgrammatical  or  misleading  1 
•It  is  better  for  you  and  I  as  It  li.' 
'He  having  none  but  them,  they  having  none  bnt  he,' 
■A  thousand  weary  miles  now  stretch 
Between  _my  love  and  I.* 
*We  might  have  placed  Smith  in  the  first  dass  with  m  more 
knpiopriety  than  we  have  placed  Jones  in  the  second.' 

[To  avoid  this  slip-shod  construction,  recast  the  sentence  after  the 
•ordrAon.] 

■  Neither  he  nor  she  are  at  hand.* 
*11ie  porch  was  the  same  width  with  the  temple;' 
■If  he  permitt  this,  we  shall  speedily  become  is  poor  es  them.' 
*  I  don't  believe  yon  have  got  a  better  bicycle  or  even  as  good  as  me.' 
'  He  can  do  it  easy  enough,  if  he  don't  get  nervous.' 
'  And  now  I  z^ent  dare  to  write 
As  'T:nny  as  I  can.' 
'From  my  shoulder  to  my  fingen'  ends  are  as  if  half  d^od.' 
•  A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.' 
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broueht  m«  he,,  to-day.  ThV?«t  S!*  ""i?"'  "'  '•"  ^  »"•'  reallr 

•  .i.te;  is  rej"".*  U,M^*^:S"'7  "'«'  <"«"  '"  '"hncr,  and  o» 
»««[«  he,.'  "'"•  I™*",  "d  whom  h*  knew  well  eniu^fc  ^ 

•n^^^i!!^,^^  ■""  '»  'Wnk  Md  to  fed  • 
march.'         "  ""^  **■  •'»«'''»e<i.  pu™.ed  Ihei,  roi«„M, 

•ml**!."!'  Ii^r  r'^jT' ""«-  •*"'  rid.™.. 

^  Whom  do  you  think  I, m?>    ""■"™">«'»o- 
I  Ml  •  man  that  have  travelled  far ' 

Art  thou  proud  y.t?' 
'Whoewril..  1.1.    !•      ''*^'  "'•'  I  »ni  not  thM.' 

:|»^cmro^-^r-rr---- 

langua".."  '  '^"'  °»«  "^  ""  "-?'««  work,  that  «■!.,.  fa  „, 

I  Did  he  not  conicM  hia  feult  and  beg,.--  >o  b.  fc^.....  >. 
^^Iftheku,ggav...W^,„„„.    -y.^ia^^^uaiypreachaath^. 

I  The  Urgeit  circuhtion  of  any  Liboal  new>n.».  • 

•ITie  largert  drcuhtion  of  an,  oUieTLiE!!?^'*'- 

•A  U.je,  drculaUoo  than  -/ffllX^!'"'*' 
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ft.    Ohrt  ■  bw  dmpU  rain  for  Piiiwlistio& 
(ll  te  nutonary  lo  «n 
(i)    ■  FuU-ttop  M  lh«  md  of  (  Mntme*  nA  ilttr  lUmrb* 
linui— «Y-  i^'  ■"••  '^•i  M.P.,  B.A.,  K.U.,  Bart. 

(()    1  Coloa  or  t  Scmieelon  betwcm  MMmcti  {ramntttictlljr  in- 
dcpendenl,  but  chMCljr  eonncctad  in  kiim  ud  not  very  long.  Tho*  itnpi 
ire  not  uMd  ntcMivtlj  by  mMt  writm  at  the  prewnt  day.    Rapid 
Ktidan  liki  lo  ban  thdr  Mntmcat  cboppad  up  •taort.  la  that  Iht  iaaaa> 
Ing  may  b«  taken  In  at  a  glanea, 
(j)    a  Comma  to  wpaiate— 
(<)  abort  co^Kinlinaw  Mntencett 
(4)  nboidinate  from  principal  clauwa  I 
(r)  the  noun  in  appoiitioa : 
(^  and  the  nominative  of  addnwt 
(#)  and  quotationa: 

(/)  and  a  iaiea  of  worda  having  the  aame  cenitraeHoai  t^. 
'Remnle,  unfriended,  melancholy,  alow.' 

(4)  a  Datb,  to  leparale  parcntheiea  and  introduce  quotationa. 
Some  writera  have  a  fondneta  for  the  daah  and  employ  it  in  placet  where 
the  comma  or  icmlcolon  would  do  equally  welL  Sterne  in  the  lait 
century  and  Mr  Beiant  in  our  own  make  free  uie  of  the  daah* 

(5)  Inverted  Commaa,  to  introduce  and  to  end  a  quotation, 

(6)  a  Note  of  Interrogation  after  direct  qneitiona. 

(;)    a  Mote  of  Exclamation  after  interjcctiona  and  exclamatlom. 

These  rnlea  are  *  few  and  limple.*  The  student  must  bear  in  mind 
tiiat  in  naing  stops  at  all  our  sole  object  is  to  make  our  meaning  clear; 
that  the  insertion  of  unnecesitary  stops  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
to  the  reader ;  that  punctuation  admits  of  very  few  hard  and  fast  laws ; 
that  the  usage  of  different  writers  varies;  and  that  the  author  is  frequently 
at  the  m':rcy  of  the  printer  in  the  matter  of  stops.  Hence  it  seenu  a  waste 
of  time  to  burden  the  memory  with  elaborate  principles  of  punctuation.] 

13.    Punctuate  the  following  passage  and  insert  capitals! 

No  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do  but  my  lords  I  must 
aay  that  the  peerage  solicited  me  not  I  the  peerage  nay  more  I  can  say 
and  will  say  that  as  a  pert  of  parliament  aa  speaker  of  this  right  honour- 
able house  at  keeper  of  ti.e  great  teal  as  guardian  of  hit  majesty't  con- 
tcience  aa  lord  high  chancellor  of  england  nay  even  in  that  character 
alone  in  which  the  noble  <  .uke  would  think  it  an  affront  to  be  contidered 
at  a  man  I  am  at  thia  moment  at  rcMicdable  1  Ijeg  leave  to  add  1  am  at 
this  moment  aa  much  respected  aa  Ine  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down 
tipon.  Tkurttw, 
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DETOITIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THB  PRINctPAt 
GRAMMATICAL  TERMS.       "^^'^^ 

^ ..  .h.  ^c.  Which  .«u  rf  word.  .«,  .h.,,  «^  _ 

J";*"^^' -«!.  wUh  .h.  „„«.  .p.,„^  ,  ^,„^  „,  ^^ 
.nd  i^Sr  "•^  •""  '"•  «^'««'»a  o'  wen,.,  ,h^  ,„;„„, 


*"•"»»">•  "WW  of  Myihing. 

•pplied  to  only  one  thing  in 
ng-tar  name  «ig„ed  M  „  IndiridiuJ  a  . 


.hei^^  "•»»'•  o—'^^'.c.nb. 
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t86  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMAfAS. 

A  CoUeetlT*  Nonn  is  on«  which  denotes  »  number  of  things  regarded 
as  forming  &  whole. 

A  OoncraU  Nona  it  the  name  of  a  thing  regarded  as  possessing 
■ttribute*. 

An  Abstract  Nonn  is  the  name  of  an  attribute  or  quality  of  a  thin^ 


The  snm-total  of  the  inllexinns  marliing  nomber  and  case  of  a  nonn 
or  pronoun  is  called  its  Declension. 

Gander  is  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  corresponding  in  English 
to  the  sex  of  the  thing  named. 

Nombar  is  an  inflexion  which  shows  whether  we  are  spealcing  of  one 
thing  or  of  more  than  one. 

Case  is  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  shows  its  relation  to 
other  words  in  the  sentence. 


An  Adjective  ii  a  word  which  ia  used  with  a  noun  to  limit  its 
application. 

A  ?ranoan  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

A  BalatlTa  Frononn  is  one  which  refers  to  some  otiier  noun  or 
pronoun,  called  its  antecedent,  and  has  the  force  of  a  conjunction, 

A  Varb  is  a  word  with  which  we  can  make  an  assertion. 

A  ftanaltlve  Tarb  is  one  which  indicates  an  action  directed  towards 
lomc  object. 

An  IntransitlTa  Tarb  Is  one  which  indicates  a  state,  or  an  action 
which  is  not  directed  towards  an  object. 

A  BaHeUTa  Verb  is  one  in  which  the  subject  and  the  object  are  the 
same. 

A  Verb  of  Incomplete  Predication  Is  one  which  requires  the  addition 
of  some  other  word  to  complete  its  meaning. 

The  word  which  is  added  to  complete  the  meaning  of  a  verb  of 
Incomplete  Predication  i*  called  the  Complement  of  the  Predicate. 

An  AnzUlary  Verb  is  one  which  is  used  to  supply  the  place  of 
inflexions  in  the  conjugation  of  another  verlk 

A  Notional  Tarb  is  one  wliich  has  a  meaning  of  its  own. 

An  Impersonal  Tarb  is  one  ia  wliich  the  source  of  the  action  ia  not 
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<.^'^J^"™'  «"^'=^f»"- »«•?«..»«  by  hiding  .^,  ^  „ 

w.jiiirSoT^r^''™  *"  '^"*™  '*«^'  o'"- 
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InMB  !•  the  farm  of  a  verb  which  showa  whether  the  latiject  of  tht 
•entence  standi  for  the  speaker,  for  the  pcrsoo  addressed^  or  for  some 
other  thing. 

An  AdTUli  b  •  word  which  modifies  the  meaning  of  ■  verbi 
swijectivei  or  other  adverb* 

A  OOQjimotlT*  Adverb  is  one  which  joins  sentences. 

A  Freposltton  is  a  word  wliicb  is  used  with  a  nouni  or  pronoun,  to 
show  its  retatic  n  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

A  Oonjonetlon  is  a  word,  other  than  a  relative  pronoun  or  conjunfr 
tive  adverb,  wliich  joins  words  and  sentences. 

A  Oo-OTdinatlsg  Oonjosctioa  is  one  wliicfa  joins  co-ordinate  or 
independent  clauses. 

A  SabordlnaUnc  Oosliuietlatt  is  one  which  joins  a  dependent  dauao 
to  the  principal  clause. 


A  Sestenee  is  the  complete  expression  of  a  thought  in  wordb 

A  OlaoM  is  a  part  of  a  sentence  containing  a  finite  verbk 

A  Fhraio  is  a  collection  of  words  without  a  finite  verb. 

A  Simpl*  lanttnce  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  finite  verb. 

A  Compound  Sentenoe  contains  two  or  mora  independent  clauses 
Joined  by  comidinating  conjunctions. 

A  Complex  Bentenoa  contains  two  or  more  danses^  of  which  at 
least  one  is  dependent. 

It  might  also  be  defined  aa  a  sentence  which  containa  a  clause 
introduced  by  a  subordinating  conjunction. 

The  Snbject  of  a  sentence  is  the  word  which  stands  for  the  thing 
about  which  the  assertion  is  made. 

The  Fredieata  is  the  word  by  means  of  which  the  assertion  is  made. 

The  Object  of  a  verb  is  the  word  which  stands  for  tlu  thing  towards 
which  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb  ia  directed. 


Concord  is  the  agreement  of  two  or  more  connected  words  as  regards 
their  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Oovemswat  is  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  case  of  a  noun,  a> 
pronoun,  by  another  word. 

Order  is  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence 
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coiutruction.  •emena,  ««  ttid  to  be  in  the  ADwittU 

"llptte  is  the  omiulon  of  >  wnM  ~. 
gramn..tic.I  ..ruclure  of  the  Knta,«     *°      »««™7  to  complete  lb. 

«~-««n«  redundancy  o,e,c.s.'of«p„„..<,^ 

The  deviation  of  a  wokI  frnn.  ■.     •  u 
|;npn.^infl„enceof„n.e.dJarw;ti."JSrt%r:^,tl^ 
i.m.ton  is  the  omission  of  conjunction., 
^"^^eto,  i.  the  ^dant  use  of  ccnjunctfon.. 

derivative  is  called  an  ilwix  A,7j.i!j  ^  ?  '"*''"' '°  «  """l  to  form  . 
"""i .  toflx,  attach/  the  end  aljil"  ""^"""^  "'•  '«>"'  '^» 
come  from  different""^^'*  derivative  containing  elements  which 
panyi^'Trr'^"''*"  ™"«'  -<■  wiU.  o,  without  acco«. 

woriifin'Ltrrhr^ttd'r  ''"^-^^  '<>  -^'^  •  -- 

•onU  in  the  ^sntence.  '^'        '"  "J"""""!  'elatio™  with  oth« 


.  Cu^r*^  "  "^  """P""  ""ecHon  of  the  Ien„ 


ien'nsed  In  writing 
^l^Te''rL'''^'»«'«  -  i-  -^'-  -"-^  are  writt- 

«9 


•Mording  to  their  sound. 
W.  E.a 
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ago  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Orthognplilaa  •xpedMati  tn  dcricct  by  which  the  deiicienclci  of 
■n  alphabet  an  nipplied. 

IMOit  it  the  ttreii  of  the  voice  laid  upoa  a  tjUable  b  a  wonL 

Hnipifi«  ti  the  nreM  of  the  voice  laid  apoo  a  word  oc  wordi  in  a 
ientence. 

■•tatllMll  it  a  tiaiupositioB  of  letten  in  a  wonL 

Umlaut  i>  the  modification  of  a  root-vowel  owing  to  the  Influence  of 
aniffiz. 

Changes  in  wordi  atiiing  from  a  desire  to  economiie  elToit  in  speech 
are  said  to  lie  doe  to  Bapbony. 

A  Towd  Is  a  aoand  by  the  aid  of  which  anyoansan<\  U  sound  can 
be  audibly  produced. 

A  Consonant  Is  a  sound  which  will  not  enabk  as  to  produce  audibli 
■ootids  which  aic  by  themselves  almost  inaudible. 

A  Dlpbtixong:  b  a  cuoibioatioa  of  two  vowel  sounds  ia  the  same 
^rUablSb 
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PASSAGES  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

W^.i^t^  t^im'^^'TJ^  "'^'^!«  "»  TO.rW.-T. 
^U^-He  will  ™co«d  or  5S?!?;niS^^^U  T""  "^  ""^  ■«»  « 

«.     Whatever  the  <y>n«-„        "^        "'^^  "» '"<''g  Pre«chen. 
««  U..  head  *:;  wLSTr:r-Nl  ^i'  *^'  -^  "^  "y-Une^r 
.betomake.b,,„ction,o?^ro7.™r„f  n'^i'*""."  •"»  «"  ^S 
^.U.. brave  deserve,  the  riirl^h^r'nC^^e^'^'r^"^-;^- 

-Plain  Uving  and  WghftSL  are  no'^nJf   %*".  ""'  ■"  •»^''  "■"t- 
««t  gentleman  I  ri«Sl  almm  foto  i^i,  '^^  """^  S""'  "^rt""  °f 

tribute  of  applause.  ^  ^"'  '""'  "T  """"^  »»  pa/iig  a  just 

*•  I  •«  monarch  of  all  I  mrver. 

My  nght  there  i.  none  to  dispute. 

,  fctd\m-^He.^«---e,. 

Tie  Slag  at  eve  had  drunk  hi.  (ill, 

in  lone  Glenartney's  haiel  rtade. 
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•9*  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLTSH  GRAMMAS. 

U  Stone  w*Ib  do  not  ■  priaoo  mtlte^ 

Nor  iron  ban  •  cage; 
A  free  and  quiet  mind  can  take 
Theae  for  a  hermitage. 

IL  High  on  a  throne  of  lOTal  ttate 

Satan  exalted  (at,  \rf  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence. 

U,       Last  noon  beheld  them  fiill  el  lutf  light  i 
Last  ere,  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay| 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  soond  of  strife 
The  mom,  the  marshalling  of  arms. 

U.     The  World  b  too  much  with  nsi  late  and  waau. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powersi 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  ia  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 

14.  This  vesper-service  closed,  withoDt  delay, 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course^ 
In  mute  composure,  o*er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Under  a  fated  sky. 

15.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear| 

Full  many  a  flower  ia  bom  to  bluch  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  m  the  desert  air> 

It.        The  innocent  are  gay;  the  lark  b  gay, 

That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  neat* 

IT.         In  thu  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found  me  firs^ 
And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall: 
And  this  poor  gown  1  will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man 
And  bid  me  cast  U. 

M.         The  heights,  by  great  men  reached  and  kept* 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

U.  Then  burst  hb  mighty  heart; 

And,  In  hu  mantle  muflling  up  bu  iaoe^ 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fisQ. 
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Si""™*  »«  "Other',  ,ill7 
And  nmpl.  truth  hi.  utmct  dull 

Who  knew  the  ««,„  ,h„  ,„     . 

Th?^°;  ''/'"'  '^«''  "d  nuJ^e 

Th"»'"'d«  of  freedom  wide,  7^' 
a    When  the  men  who  w».  .—i    ■       . 
•«|er  h.d  reachedTcrrtSn^rt""«J*''P"  "«««'"«« that  (h, 
•^-cou.d„o.h.«c:i*':,Svt?<,it:t^'  '"'  '"'"^»- 

wS.f!."'"'''f''"''inh, 

^X".s^^-s^fXt^opo. 
tee^r:/ritr^°™ 

Sa:l'^— r-'-'^^- 
S'^''f!i!;?"'r''°•'««^ofhiu,. 

Could  finH  ^''  ■""*  variable, 

FroS  fte  S™^;"  P"^«ally  bmu/ht. 
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H.        Breitho  there  the  mui  with  ubI  eo  ia&. 
Who  nerer  to  himi.lf  hath  uid. 

This  ii  my  omi,  my  natiTi  hndl 
Whoie  heart  hath  ne'ei  within  him  bnriK)!, 
Ai  home  hi>  fooutepa  he  bath  tnined 
From  wandering  oa  •  fordga  itrand? 
n.         Now  b  the  winter  of  oar  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lour'd  upon  onr  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buivaL 
lO.     That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold 
Bare  min'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
n.     And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 

They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  furyi 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all. 
tl.     There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

That  wreathes  lu  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
Ilis  listless  length  at  noon-tide 'would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 
n.  As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve 

When  eastward  aarkly  going, 
•       To  gase  upon  that  light  they  leave 
Still  fiiint  behind  them  glowing,— 
So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  consigned  us. 
We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 
or  joy  that's  left  behind  us. 
Sft.     But  whilst,  unconscious  of  the  silent  change 
Thus  stol'n  around  him,  o'er  the  dying  bard 
Hung  Wolfram,  on  the  breeze  there  came  a  suuiid 
Of  mourning  moving  down  the  narrow  glen; 
And  looking  up,  he  suddenly  was  ware 
Of  four  white  maidens,  moving  in  the  van 
Of  four  bhuk  monks  who  bore  upon  her  biet 
The  flower-strewn  corpse  of  young  Eliiabetlfc 
tS.     Once  on  a  time,  an  emperor,  ■  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  dutiei  of  a  friend. 
Convicted  once,  should  ever  after  wear 
liut  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  Uua. 
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When  Oi«  jr«m  h.™  died  .wiy.' 

Daughter  of  Jow.„IentIe»  power. 
Tho.ta«erof.hehunuu.l^e„, 

The  W  iffright,  .fflict  the  b.«| 
Bound  111  ihjr  «Um.ntiii,  chdn 
The  pnwd  «.  uught  (o  u...  „f  p,)^ 
-^  paiple  tyianu  v«ol,  gtOM 
With  pug,  «„w,  before,  uojiti^l  ud  ^^ 

0|Tpheui  with  hi.  I,„  „^  ,^ 
*nd  the  mountain  tops  th«t  free« 
tZ^  "'•«»«l««.  when  he  did  lin'. 
To  hi.  murie  plui.  .nd  flow«,      '' 
Ever  ipnmg,  u  mn  «ad  .howen 
There  h«i  made  »  huting  ipring, 

''w!f*'*J'"  well-MoTcd  pitte 
Where  iirM  we  gued  upon  the  ikvi 

WUI  dieltei  ori  of  Granger  ikc. 
We  (o.  bat  ere  we  go  from  home, 

A.  down  the  gaidea  wailu  I  move 

Two  »pinu  of  a  divene  Ion 
i-ontend  for  loving  mauerdom. 

Wthi.  great  world  of  Joy  and  p,in 

Revolve  m  one  nire  tnwiti 
If  freedom  iet  wiU  ri«.  again. 

And  virtue  flown  come  backi 

■St  \^  P"''""''  "«»  who  fill 
nie  heart  with  each  day.  care- 
«or  gain,  from  past  or  futore,  Aill 
lo  bear  and  to  forbear. 
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M.    TboM  vbo  mton  in  thta  minncr  do  not  obMm  that  the; 
•n  Mtllni  ap  >  genml  nil*,  of  all  th«  Icwt  M  b*  mductdt  mmalf, 
Hut  wcncx,  wbutvtt  Mcraex  b  pncticablc,  wUl  Jait^|p  any  aalioa. 
«X  To  tbiira  own  iclT  ba  tiM. 

And  it  mntt  follow,  ai  the  night  tb*  day, 
Hkki  caul  not  tbca  bt  fidi*  to  any  u—a. 
M.    Being  ancr;  with  eat  who  coouoTcnt  aa  opinion  which  joa 
nine,  Is  a  nacoaaij  eomaqnenca  of  the  noeailnot  wUcb  yon  fewL 
«S.     Thk  It  the  ilatt  of  man ;  to-day  he  pnia  forth 
The  ttsder  leaTta  of  hoot;  to-mociow  bloiionn. 
And  bean  hit  bluhlng  hononn  thick  npea  him* 
The  tliM  day  com  it  a  frott,  a  killing  (taal. 
And  when  ht  thinka,  good  caiy  man,  AiU  Muely 
Ilii  gieatntM  la  a-iipening,  nipe  hie  molt 
And  then  he  lallt,  at  I  do. 
M.  Wid*  thfough  th*  landMape  of  hb  dream 

Th*  lordly  Niger  flowed) 
Beneath  the  palm'treei  on  th*  pUn 

Onee  more  a  king  h*  strode^ 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caratant 
Descend  the  mountain  road. 
tT.     What  ilronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  nnttlnted? 
Thrice  li  h*  armed,  that  hath  his  qoarrel  just; 
And  he  bat  naked,  though  locked  up  la  steel. 
Whoae  conscience  with  injastie*  it  oormpted. 
•S.     Dttf  to  Xing  Robeft't  threats  and  eiica  and  pnyei^ 
They  thnst  him  from  th*  hall  and  down  th*  ttaiiti 
A  gronp  of  tittering  pages  ran  before. 
And,  aa  they  opened  wide  the  folding-door. 
His  heart  failed,  fcc  he  heard,  with  strange  alarmSi 
The  boisteroos  Uughter  of  the  men-at-arms. 
And  all  th*  malted  chambei  roar  and  ting. 
With  the  mock  plandiu  of  ;Lang  U*e  the  Uag.' 
W.     But  when  Ibt  nn  was  tinkihg  in  the  sea 

He  seised  his  harp,  which  be  at  timet  could  ttiinj 
And  strike,  albeit  with  nnlanght  melody. 
When  decm'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening  i 
And  DOW  his  6ngers  o'er  it  he  did  fling. 
And  taned  his  luewell  in  tlie  dim  twili£h^ 

■0.     They  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  tpmni;, 
Upoa  th*  wing,  *s  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dreadt 
Rouse  and  bestir  themaelTCt  tn  arell  awaka. 
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So  cWrf  h*  hit  Mr  tpoow.  and  ilw  »••  ekm'di 
Bui  lilentlr  •  genlle  (enr  let  fall 
From  ^tbtr  eye.  and  wip'd  them  with  her  haifi 
Two  other  predou  diopi  that  ready  atood. 
Each  ta  their  ciyttal  iluice.  he  ere  they  feU 
Ktajd.  u  the  gneloui  lign.  of  iweet  lemoiw 
AM  piOQ*  awe,  that  <«red  to  have  oflended. 

H|«d«t  thoo  but  thooli  thy  head,  or  made  a  pane, 
Whffl  I  mk.  darldy  what  I  pu,po«ri,        ^^ 
Ur  twad  u  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
Ai  bid  me  tdl  my  lah  in  expieit  woidii 

And  Ihow  thy  feart  mieht  hare  wrouehl  feaii  in  n* 

**■     ^    .     .    l«"B  time  in  even  Kale 

Tl.  batUe  hong;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 

Prodigioua  power  had  ihown.  and  met  in  aima 

No  equal,  langing  through  the  diro  atlacli 

Of  Gghiug  leniphim  conAued,  at  length 

saw  where  the  aword  of  Michael  imote,  aod  felled 

Squadnwa  at  ooeak 

M.     Long  tfant  they  thua  together  tra*eUed, 

Tldr  a™„  abro«l.  with  gray  n««e  o»eK«tr 
^their  peene  leam  trembling  with  every  bjaat. 
Mad.  .  calm,  duulow  lu  in  compaae  rouni 

»  While  aome  on  eameit  bnaineas  bent 

Their  murmuring  labonra  ply 
wMt  graver  houn,  that  bring  constraiM 

To  aweeten  Uberty, 
Some  bold  adventurero.  disdain 
The  limiu  of  their  utUe  reign 
ilm  "^<""  "POM  d»re  deieryi 
Stm  aa  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind 
And  (natch  a  feariiil  joy. 

.,**■ ,  J*°"S'' .»  Khol"  mutt  have  laith  in  Wa  matter  vet  a  m.»  -,ii 

Jtructed  mutt  judee  for  himxir-   f™  iJ-T^^^^'  '  '"  '''' 

only  a  tempore,^  teUef  aSulL^^fTJ'"  '°  ■"""'  °^"" 

«l»y  "•  ftiUy  iSnctai  J^iL.^2^  .        "^  "T"  J»<*gm»t  till 

oiitivUy.        ~~«»~»  •na  not  an  afatohUa  rcsignatioa  ar  perpetull 
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m.     FuM  h  the  ipw  thai  th*  cImt  tpMi  daik  niMk 

Ttui  lut  lafinniljr  cl  aobh  nlnd, 
To  Mom  ddighto  lad  Urt  liboriow  di^t, 

Bui  tht  Ut  (Mcdoa  whtn  w«  heiM  M  fiod 
And  lUak  to  bant  oat  into  nddm  bUit 

Coaa  Ih*  blind  Faij  with  Ih'  abkomd  ihrni 

And  lUti  Ik*  tlOa-Vin  iUt. 

n.  sine*  vordi  nt  only  umtt  far  dilngi,  it  woald  b*  mora  con- 
venicnl  far  tli  men  lo  canjr  about  thra  mcIi  tliingi  i*  an  nirmni|  lo 
tipcon  iIm  raiticttlai  bwlnf  tb*;  an  lo  diwoan*  as. 

>•■  Bleu'd  an  thoia 

Whoa*  blood  and  Jndgmant  an  w  wall  commbicled, 
Tbat  Ihajr  an  not  a  pipa  far  fartana'i  lingar 
To  loand  what  stop  ib*  plcaw.    Gin  m*  that  niaa 
Tbat  It  not  pauioo't  tlave,  and  I  will  wear  bin 
In  my  baart'a  cont  aj,  la  mj  baait  ol  heart, 
A*  I  do  tbc*. 

ft.  Dtn|:nooallw«nfartb*fc(>-I<b  1 1  o<  mac  tcwadafiirhrto 
Ihc  doing*  of  Ib*  Moit  Highi  whaa  Miaidti  lo  know  be  Ufa,  and  jny 
to  make  awntion  of  HIa  aama,  jct  oar  wandett  kaowMga  b  to  kiww 
tbat  we  know  Uim  aoi  u  indeed  He  it,  acitber  can  know  Him, 
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J-    Elements  of  an  Eqaa.      ^ 
contain  precepts  for  the  guidrnce  o/n,.^'  'w"°'^''»  ^<^ 
how  to  write  well,  not  a  sdenrificllf  "•?''"  "^^  ■"«  »t"dy'ng 
on  which  good  writing  d^St  ''^''"°"  "^  ««» Principl^ 

Composition  is  an  Art     Pt,«„ 
Art.  and  lilce  other  prodm,  TlniT^  "  '  P'°'^"«  "' 
Form.     Its  matter  consiste  of  th^   k  P°''''''''='  **«'^'  "nd 
In  a  good  essay  goo~      L  2^,7^ "'  ^ °''^'- 
The  matter  i,  undoubtedly  of  greaterT'n    .  '  ^""l!^  ^°™- 
form,  yet  a  learned  essayist  m!l        '^'Pwtance  than  the 
he  lacks  the  ability  trZLh'  TT  ""'^'^  '^««>«» 
attractive  dr^^Se^^^^'T"^"'^^"  ""^"^^  in  an 
public  taste.  b^e.^use  Tf  thi  a^„1-""^''"  '"'^  «>«"  *« 
worthless  materials  LsetdT'TL'*'''  '"  "'''*  ''■» 
essays  will  increase  in  quanlftyand  iJ      °"""  ''"^  J'"" 
each  addition  to  your  Sed^f '"5™''*  ""  "''^"y '^''> 
extends,  you  will  JetLr^Z^       ^  y°'"  knowledge 
with  whi/h  to  ^pSLTm "^  "^^  '  '"«"  '"-•'"'i 

•eetti'^x •'tL'X^r  *'"'  "''^ '°  "^«  - 

(0  read  widely.  <,]  oW  c^f ,  ^^  fu"'^-  Y°"  ">•«' 
read  and  obse^e  and  I^!  f  T^'  i^^  "''"''  °^«'  what  you 
So  long  a.  your  ;e:dtg  ;^  ^Z^'!^"'''  °^  «•«  '^fee. 
and  footbaU  matcheTor  to  t^ir^  '^  '^P""'  »'  ericket 
you  will  make  but  ^p^ 'L^^'^f "«  «°"«  i°  -"agazines. 

much  intelligence  i^K^*'nf7''««r"^ '«>"''« 

now  and  then  an  essay  b,r^,;    °'.'  ^^^e  you  read 

"  essay  bj  Goldtmith.  or  Macaulay,  or 
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Thackeray,  or  Bagehot,  or  Froude,  or  Matthew  Arnold, 
three  results  may  be  looked  for:  \i)  yon  will  add  to  your 
stock  of  ideas;  (2)  you  will  enlarge  your  vocabulary: 
(3)  you  will  get  a  better  notir-  of  excellence  of  style  than 
books  about  style  will  ever  i  npatt 

9.  Vocabulary.  To  express  your  thoughts  you  need 
words,  and  to  use  words  correctly  you  must  understand  their 
meanings.  The  vocabulary  which  serves  for  conversation 
is  quite  insufficient  for  literary  purposes.  In  one  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  novels  a  foreigner  remarks  that  English  is  an 
expressive  language,  but  not  difficult  to  master,  as  it  coniiists 
of  four  words,— 'nice,'  'jolly,'  'charming,'  and  'bore,'  to 
which  some  grammarians  add  'fond.'  Good  reading  is 
therefore  indispensable^  if  you  are  ever  to  get  the  vocabulary 
wanted  for  good  writing.  Making  lists  of  synonyms  is  also 
a  useful  exercise.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  useful  in  the 
last  sentence  and  put  down  all  the  adjectives  of  like  meaning 
that  occur  to  you,  e^.  bengal,  serviceabk,  profitable,  ad- 
vantageous. Note  also  that  the  synonymous  words  cannot 
invariably  be  interchanged.  Thus,  we  can  say  that  the 
horse  is  a  useful  animal,  but  not  that  it  is  a  beneficial  or 
an  advantageous  animal. 

Make  sure  that  you  understand  the  meaning  of  your 
words.  Dogberry  and  Mrs  Malaprop  exemplify  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  use  of  long  words  by  the  illiterate.  The 
authoress  who  wrote  of  'lapses  from  ebriety'  doubtless 
thought  that  as  inebriety  means  intoxication  ebriety  must 
mean  the  opposite. 

A  writer  may  easily  avoid  gross  errors  of  this  sort  and 
yet  use  words  in  a  sense  not  strictly  their  own.  Thus 
agp'etvate  is  commonly  used  for  'exasperate,'  though  rightly 
it  means  'intensify.'  You  aggravate  an  offence  if  you  add 
insult  to  injury,  but  you  cannot  properly  be  said  to  aggravate 
the  person  offended.    A  man's  calling  or  business  in  life  is 


Olf  SSSAY.lVRiTmG. 
Us  vocation',  what  take,  h,™  '**' 

t>on.  games  are  the  avoca^Si.  Unf  j'  '"""^  '"  "«»  '°«- 
«*  now  commonly  used  «  Tf  ^"'^'"''"afely  the  word, 
sense  of  ,.VW«./.  is  'to  tt^o^t  'r?"^'"""'-  The  literal 
P^'P'e  talk  of  'eliminatingthe  t™  h .°°;:''  ''°  '^''P*'-'  Vet 
getting  rid  of  the  truth,  but  eSt  .-7''";'^^  "'^^"'  "« 
The  words  ,eci„ate,  .«W,w"2"  °' '^r'-'g 't  forth. 
--  Often  than  not  with  ^^^0^^  "''  "-^  "^^'^ 

3.  Choiceofasubiect  rr 
between  sevenU  subjects  f^r  an  essarK"''"°'^«*°!ce 
which  you  know  most  and  on  1  I '^'  ''°°'^  '^e  subject  of 
to  write  best.  A  Deserve  J^orn '^  'herefore^ikej 
the  reach  of  eveorboUy."^  A  Na^L°"  ^°^  ""■''  •«  within 
Withm  the  reach  of  those  who  know  t."'"*^  °°  ^^'^on  is 
Nelson-,  hfe.  a  Reflective  essat„„  ,1  '  """^'P^'  ^'^  of 
'edge  is  Power.-  or  on  thlnf,^-      *^««Phorism,  'Know 

for  themselves.  ""'>'  of  those  who  can  think 

^{su4trs3\%:2„Vth:"r-  »-•-«  «="- 

^smh)  in  making  an  outhne  "f  ^"""^"^  '^'ne  (say  one- 

(I)  Orderly  arr^Tment  of  .he'°"  '''"^'  ''°  "  '<>  secure 
proportion  betwefn  ^"e  ^^  ""^^r"^  ^  (,)  Suitabk 
tnark,  m   this   preliminar^etcl    ,h"^"l  ^  '""'•^  ^ou 
subject  such  as  I.  ,   faW J^"='^,  "'^   divisions  of  the 
«d  not  for  reproduc tiSi^  Sle^  '"  ^°"  ""^  guidance 
ffve  the  appe^,e  o?  a  sae„tS'°  •'""■*^''  ^'^S^"""  d 
Will  abo  be  (3)  a  Safeguard  again  fnr"'''    ^''^  ""'""e 
•short  essay  there  %  proS  nf  ^""°"' ''""'"■^h  in 
PO">t.     If  your  subject  ^Sy""  T^    ^^P  'o  *e 
'  See  Hod       •  ^^"V*.  «  passing  reference  to 

W.  K.  o,  ^^        WWOfc  ■" 


Aim  at  expressing  your 
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Stage-coaches  and  Motor-cars,  for  the  purpose  of  eontmst, 
IS  appropriate  but  if  your  pen  runs  away  with  you  and 
three-fourths  of  your  pages  are  filled  with  a  picturesque 
description  of  travelling  by  itoge-coach  or  by  motorcar 
your  essay  misses  its  mark.  ' 

0.    Qualities  of  Style, 
thoughts  in  language  which  is 

(i)    Correct  grammatically, 
(»)    Clear, 

(3)  Condensed^ 

(4)  Forcible, 

(5)  Pleasing. 

If  your  composition  possesses  the  qualities  of  Correct- 
ness.  Clearness,  Brevity,  Force,  and  Charm,  you  may  not 
mdeed  be  a  master  of  style,  but  you  wiU  certainly  be  a 
good  writer. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  about  each  of  these  five 
requisites. 

ft  I.  Grammatical  Correctness.  Illustrations  of 
the  principal  errors  of  syntax  are  given  in  the  paragraphs 
mentioned  below.  Refresh  your  memory  firom  time  to  time 
by  a  reference  to  them, 

1 1S4.  Bmmeoiu  (pplicatioa  of  the  Pirticipial  adjnnct.  See  other 
eumplct  in  |  «46.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  p-tlalli  in  Periodic 
•eotencei. 

t  J50-  Constmctlons  in  connexion  with  the  Distribative  Pronount 
and  noons  of  «inutar  import,  l»e/,  IMr,  &c.,  being  used  vrith  reference 
"•  """Ti  «■'*•  •V"".  iwiixfy,  etc.  Instances  often  occur  in  practice 
which  an  not  so  easilj  dealt  with  as  are  the  eumples  of  the  text. 
Consider  the  following  sentences  t 

'The  duke  and  the  duchess  quarrelled,  and  each  thought  Umulf  m 
irrKjr  (thcmselYes)  la  the  right." 

'Although  the  room  was  Ml  of  men  and  women,  nobodv  traubled 
himulf  tr  ktrulf  (themselves)  to  utter  r  protest.' 

■No.'Mn.  woma^  or  child  should  be  deprived  ol  Us,  in,  ^  it, 
(their)  rights.' 


o^  £ss.4y.n'jifT/A'G. 


J»S'-    trrontous  uses  nf  r "-."""certain.'  "* 

lustratmg  errors  into  vMch  eve^"::"^''''  '°' ^"-ection, 

If  you  employ  a  form  of  express^"  ^t^"'""  """=  '"^"<=" 

""Srammatical  at  the  presem  d^"-.    '"'  "  condemned  a" 

"ge  that  Pope,  or  Ss^Torl^J'  "  '^  "°  ^^"^  defence  to 

>n  the  first  place,  us  J  Vl.Vh       n  "''"^  ""e  same.    For 

;"«  is  "otgrammafS)^:';  Lr  r  '"''^^^  '^''^  -  2 

two  centuries,  and  i„  thT=        .''''^"Sed  during  the  last 

«=casiona]lymakesa  s%    aT       ^'""^^  "  e^eft  w„t 

Ob.^n^^^'';^^  pronoun,  U«.a,e„f,„„„ 

P«'""e  ll«!  noan.    JohiiKia 
ao — a 
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alwaji  repented  the  noon  instead  nf  writing  the  former  and  tkt  latter. 
To  what  19  said  upim  this  point  in  81 137-9,  >  caution  must  be  added 
mpecting  the  ambiguous  reference  of  whc  and  whirh,  'the  sin  oi 
whiclKnH,'  as  it  has  been  called.  To  avoid  ambiguity  it  is  sometimes 
wise  to  alter  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  following 
sentence,  •  He  might  have  increased  his  popularity  by  yielding  to  their 
request,  vikUk  would  have  gained  for  him  also  the  gratitude  of  the 
government,'  the  antecedent  in  the  writer's  mind  was  yietdinf;^  not 
riijueit.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  if  for  whitk  we  substitute  '  Such  a 
course,'  or  '  His  so  doing.'  Again,  in  the  sentence,  '  This  is  one  of  the 
boolis  which  deserve  a  place  in  a  library)  to  vihUh  recourse  is  often 
necessary,'  docs  the  second  'which'  refer  to  'books'  or  to  'libtaiy'? 
U  to  '  Ixioks,'  instead  of /«  which  wtitu  '  for  to  them.' 

The  fflib^lacemcnc  of  only  should  be  guarded  again.>t ;  see  %  j68. 

8.  Preciosity.  One  may  write  with  grammalical 
accuracy,  use  the  pronouns  without  ambiguity,  even  put 
only  in  the  right  place,  and  yet  produce  obscurity  owing  to 
the  adoption  of  a  radically  vicious  style.  From  the  desire 
for  originality  or  effect,  some  writers  take  great  pains  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  a  manner  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  manner  of  ordinary  meiu  Hence  they 
cultivate  fastidiousness  of  expression  and  twist  words  from 
their  usual  signification  with  an  elaborate  ingenuity  worthy 
of  a  better  aim. 

Preciosity  is  the  name  given  to  this  unwholesome  quality 
of  style'.  Like  measles  it  is  a  malady  for  the  most  part 
incidental  to  youth.  In  one  of  the  Bab  Ballads  there  is  a 
couplet  which  pokes  fun  at  Martin  Tupper,  a  poet  now 
forgotten : 

•  "  A  fool  is  bent  upon  a  twig,  but  wise  men  dread  a  bandit," 
IVhich  I  knew  was  very  clever,  but  1  didn't  ondexttand  it.* 

On  much  of  the  writing  infected  with  Preciosity  a  plain 
man  will  pass  a  similar  judgment, — 'It  seemed  extremely 
clever,  but  I  didn't  tudetstand  it,' — not  without  a  suspicion 

*  Moliize's  Lts  Precieuses  RidieuUa  (1659)  was  directed  against  tlia 
dunned  circle  which  met  at  tile  iiutei  d<  l^ambouilleu 
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•n^.ght  into  character.  handTrhL^';  '.'^?'.""'  P°"«scd 
own,  and  had  a  happ;  knack  of  dT       """''  '"  "  '^^^  "^  her 
m  Knack  of  describing  odd  people. 

»•  Parenthetic  Style  A„.,i,  .. 
Parenthetic.  Some  writers  ren.^fn"  ^"°"'  ^'y'*  '"»  'he 
Of  their  sentences  by  S„™'^ '"'^^"'P'  ">e  progress 
quahfying  ,ords,  fancy"  !Z ?h"''  """^  P='^^"'he,ic 
'he.r  writing  the  ease  of^converfatf  "''i^^^by  giWng  ,„ 
conversation  which  the^r  semlnc"  ^"  ""'^  '''"^  of 

-th  a  confirmed  stammerer     Silrr^'"'  ^  conversation 
removing  the  brackets  is  «n  „„  ""P''f>""8  an  expression  by 
fined  to  algebra  and  not  made  neTe""  ''''/'"""'^  ''=  «>" 
Let  us  illustrate  the  pStarir"'^  ""  "'"«-- 
Mj^on  conclud     his  Z,>  ./^  as  follows : 

mmmmm 

.tyie?  '^  "•"'  "-*'«  *e  passage  in  .he  Parenthetic. 
'That  Swift  had  never  been  i. 
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will  not  uwrt  thai  Ihii  U  imposiiiblr)]  will  he  round  certminljr  not  wIiImiM 
coiuiderable  difiiculty}  who  h.114  borrowed  bo  Utile,  or  who  in  all  hii 
cxcellencet  (which  muvt  be  it<!mitted  to  lie  Rieat)  and  all  bin  defects 
(probably  not  fewer  and  possibly  even  more  numerous  than  hii  excel- 
lences) hai  on  the  whole  w  well  (if  we  take  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration)  maintained  his  cl.iim  to  be  regarded  iu  Urt;e  mraaurc  as 
original.* 

A  single  paragraph  written  in  this  hiccouf<hlng  style  il 
fatiguing:   a  whole  essay  would  be  unreadable. 

10.    AUusiveness.      Excessive  AUusivcneis    is   the 
bane  of  some  writers- 
Take  the  following  statement : 

■Macaulay  and  Cailyle  formed  different  atimatc*  of  Boswell'a 
diaiacter.' 

Adopting  the  allusive  style,  we  may  transcribe  the 
sentence  thus: 

'The  author  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Jlemt  and  the  Sage  of  Chelsea 
formed  dilTerent  estimates  of  the  character  of  the  man  to  «hum 
we  owe  the  best  biography  in  the  English  language.* 

Now  a  writer's  object  is  to  be  read,  and  this  object  he  is 
not  likely  to  gain,  if  he  irritates,  annoys,  or  disgusts  those 
who  might  possibly  be  his  readers.  On  the  sentence  thus 
transcribed  a  plain  man's  criticism  would  probably  be  to 
this  effect:  'It  is  no  business  of  yours  to  require  me  to 
guess  conundrums,  or  to  answer  questions  in  a  General 
Knowledge  Paper.  If  you  mean  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and 
Boswell,  why  not  say  so?' 

It  is  only  allusiveness  in  excess  however  that  is  to  be 
condemned.  Occasional  allusiveness,  if  appropriate,  is  a 
pleasant  and  useful  feature  of  style.  If,  for  example,  you 
are  maintaining  that  Macaulay  is  a  true  poet,  and  you  say, 
'The  author  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  is  a  true  poet,' 
your  circumlocution  suggests  an  argument.  The  reader 
understands  you  J  imply,  'That  Macaulay  is  a  true  poet  is 
proved  by  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Home,'    Again,  if  you  say, 


^; 


Mean.  •  Coswcll  w«  n^.'    \    """'"  ""'''-■""■nds  you  to 
could  never  have7rittenh?:^'rj.  '""  "«  ^'^"  »"«  >2 
'ang..ge.-    Once  Torif  /ou  1  '^^^^^^^^  ■"  "-  English 
should  have  changed  hi,  ouart«?'.-\^''«=  °^  Chel«, 
neighbotirhood  disturbed  htT^  .  "''^  ""=  "°''"  "^  'he 
that  Carlyle.  „  .  phi  oslh^t  ^"""'i  '""'  """"''  ">«  reader 
tion.  «,d  that  L  a  rSrin  T   'r^*^  ""''='  f°'  "^diU- 
rounded  by  noises     Thf^         1'°"''°"  ''«  """'^  he  wr- 
the  u.e  of'he  c  rcumTiutio"n"     "'i'"*  ""^''  «"'«="«3 
'he  last,  however.  no"X?her'"1-c  '^'"'  '^^ard  to 
^  passed  into  the  vlbuiltl  7.^™!,'  ^'«'  °^  Chelsea' 
"hould  therefore  be  dToppcJ.^       ""''^•""'  J°"'na'i*U  «,d 

W.    Simplicitv     iTr-ni. 

both  m  the  choice  of  your  JZ^,  f-  fP'*"  '"''  ""'"ral. 
your  «„te„c«.     Avoid  whr  'I'"  "'^  instruction  o/ 

tive  Of  pedantry.  Sote;XrXtt''''^'«-r  ^''^- 
better  to  write  /i^wi-  „/3^  ^"'^  «^r«///<7fc  It  is  ^^^^ 
f-P«city  is  a  prole  d^'^:rn^'^r'^"'-d^/A». 
language  is  simpll  vour T.,^  Obscurity.      If  yo„ 

being  clear.       ^  ^  '""  ""^'"S  ^'^"ds  a  good  chan«  "f 

But  simplicity  of  style  can   1»  •  . 

degenerates  into  mere  chiiLhn  f""^  «'  f"  'bat  it 

«ory  in  this  fashion/   ''"''^'''""^    ^  =hild  wiU  tell  you  , 

w-y  nice  era^.'^so  E*,^"!,'"  "  "''"'■'"*  <>««  diy.    And  il,,. 

Prattle  of  this  kind  l.  r,i      ■ 
•uiuble  for  «.  iTy  '^  ■*  P''^'"«  '»  'be  „u«e.y.  but  un- 


i-.   m. 


brevity,    whea  B,.vity  is  recommended 
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you  are  not  to  (uppose  that  you  are  adv<*ed  to  make  yuui 
essay  short.  The  length  of  your  essay  should  depend  on 
the  amount  of  matter  which  you  have  to  put  into  it  In 
any  Case  of  course  it  is  Quality  and  not  Quantity  that 
affects  its  excellenc&  But  if  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  the 
shortness  of  an  essay  may  be  due  to  the  writer's  'gnorance, 
or  to  his  want  of  reflexion.  The  brevity  to  be  aimed  at  is 
brevity  due  to  condensation.  Avoid  wordiness  and  long- 
windedness,  Polonius  asks  Hamkt,  'What  do  you  read, 
my  lord?'  'Words,  words,  words,'  says  Hamlet.  'Words, 
words,  words,'  grumbles  the  reader,  as  he  turns  the  pages  of 
an  author,  fluent  and  diifuse. 

Try  to  put  your  points  tersely.  Drive  them  home  by 
the  clearness  and  directnons  of  your  sentences.  Any  force 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  will  only  be  frittered  away 
by  verbosity  and  prolixity.  In  public  speaking  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  i*  necessary,  for  if  some  of  the  audience 
miss  a  point,  unless  it  it  repeated  they  lose  it  altogether. 
But  the  reader  who  misses  a  point  always  has  it  in  his 
power  to  look  back  a  page  or  two  and  refresh  his  mer      • 

13.  Letigth  of  Sentences.  Is  Brevity  to  be  aimed 
at  also  in  the  construction  of  sentences?  Are  short  sentence* 
better  than  long  sentences  ? 

We  reply  that  both  are  good  and  th.nt,  to  prevent 
monotony  of  style,  a  good  writer  will  use  both.  The  style 
of  an  author  who  writes  nothing  but  short  sentences  may 
be  described,  by  an  expressive  colloquialism,  as  '  snippety. 
The  style  of  an  author  who  writes  nothing  but  long  sentences 
becomes  ponderous  and  wearisome.  A  judicious  writer  will 
occasionally  insert  a  short  sentence  between  two  long  ones, 
or  with  a  weighty  long  sentence  conclude  a  series  of  short 
ones.  But  while  your  essay-writing  is  at  an  early  stage,  you 
will  do  well  to  aim  at  making  your  sentences  short  Your 
sliort  sentences  will  probably  be  grammatical :  in  your  long 


<?^  ESS4Yiy/i/TmG. 


nnes,  the  end  of  the  smtonr,  ™  '** 

circuUra  an<i  letter,    nn*!'       ■"  '""^^'"■•-     ■'•«d'=«men'. 
People  ,i„d  i,  cosier  ,o  wrke  .  loL  "^  """  ''"'f-'d-^'ed 

you  have  deal,  with  onTbSch  o    ,h""^"*  ''"^''-     "'''^•'' 
•nother,  begin  a  new  mn  ,ranh  '"''^'■'"  '"<*  P"'^  "» 

">at  t.e  ,opic  is  aLun^^''!':^,:^/*'  ''"''  "''■'  '-^«^«' 

!*•     rv.    Force     It 
«"d  condensed,  i,  p(;,se2r»h**''""'"""" '"=''"<'«.  ^''^»'. 

you  may  be  dull  and  hZy  and  if  '  '""*  •"'"•  ^-^ 
you  may  be  quite  ,ure  that  in  .h.  ^°"  "u*  """  ""''  •'~^y 
*m  .top  to  read  you  Try  thetr'""'^"'  ^"'>'  ^S'"'  """^y 
ing.  not  only  corrects  cSrlvan.T '«"*'''="  ^""^  '»'=«^ 

or.  «  we  ^r..un..:\:;;ZX::^V'''t' ''''''''• 
Pedients,  you  may  ask  fn^  »         "^  ^'■''  "'^''e  any  ex- 

.  The  endeavoL  Of  r:r '"d'ulf  b  ""'^''  ^"'^"''°  " 
vivacity  of  style  by  adopU^j^t  ,,  '  """'  ''^  •=1->« 
one  of  the  German  genUeman^h  li^'^  '^'='««  ^^■"■"d 

over  the  ^^^■^r,,.rJ::':!:^;^:j:;J^^^^  Jumping 
howeyer,  a  composition  is  duuTofh  •^.  ^""^"""^^ 
temperament  of  ,he  wn'L  buf  h  *""  "  ''^"''"^  ">e 
inexperienced  in  usingTult  ,h«I  .  ,'"""^  '^'  ""'^^  "«» 
energy,  strength  and"^vS  to^Ms'S?       ''"  '^  ''"^"' 

15.     Periodic   Sentences     Th. 
Penodic  Sentences  is  one  de"'ce  for  a^r",""'  "*  »' 
composition.     In  a  Penorf.v- c    .  ''*^'"8  'oree  to  a 

-  kept  o„  ti.e  JLl'^^Z'^JT""''"'''^''^^ 
Me  sense  u  not  completed 
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until  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  reached  (i.«.  until  we  come 
to  the  '  Period,'  or  full-stop). 

Suppose  that  a  master  says  to  a  boy,  '  If  you  bring  me 
fifty  lines  before  dinner,  you  may  go  to  cricket  this  after- 
noon.' The  boy,  not  knowing  how  the  sentence  is  going  to 
end,  waits  with  interest  for  its  close.  Now  suppose  that 
the  master  says,  'You  may  go  to  cricket  this  afternoon,  if 
you  bring  me  fifty  lines  before  dinner,'  reversing  the  order 
of  the  clauses.  The  boy  is  relieved  of  anxiety  when  the 
sentence  is  only  half  finished :  about  a  possible  remainder 
he  feels  indifferenL  The  first  form  is  Periodic :  the  second 
is  not 

Take  two  other  short  examples : 

•While  the  magistnitei  were  ddiberatirg  about  the  panlshraent 
which  they  should  inflict,  the  prisoner  escaped.' 

•Though  they  offered  me  five  pounds,  I  would  not  tell  them  the 
name  of  my  informant.' 

These  are  Periodic  sentences  and  the  reader's  attention 
is  kept  on  the  stretch  to  the  end.  Make  them  non-periodic, 
by  transposing  the  clauses,  and  the  reader's  attention  be- 
comes less  keen,  when  he  is  half  way  through. 

Here  is  a  longer  example : 

'  Roughly  handled  by  the  head  master  |  who  tnspected  fclm  of  dis- 
honourable conduct  I  of  which  he  had  never  been  guilty,  ||  frowned  upon 
in  the  family  circle  |  where  his  depressed  manner  was  attributed  to 
ill-temper,  g  treated  with  cold  politeness  by  those  who  had  once  been 
his  chnms,  ||  insulted  by  the  baser  crew  among  his  schoolfellows,  ||  and 
deliberately  cut  by  the  rest,  ||  the  boy  led  an  unhappy  life.' 

This  Periodic  sentence  keeps  the  reader  in  suspense  to 
its  close.  Now  place  the  words,  'The  boy  led  an  unhappy 
life,'  at  the  beginning,  thus  converting  the  form  of  the 
sentence  to  non-periodic.  Mark  the  result  Although  the 
sentence  goes  dribbling  on  with  a  long  series  of  participial 
adjuncts,  it  might  very  well  come  to  an  end  at  any  of  the 
places  where  we  have  inserted  a  bar. 

One  danger  to  which  in  a  long  Periodic  sentence  yon 
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'he  noun  to  which  the?  properly  efer  7^^  ""'"'  '°'S«' 
example,  you  might  conclude  wh  thi  J  'I''  '"  ""-"  ""' 
was  an  unhappy  ^one.'  But  U  was  tLe  Z  '  ^  ""^'^  "f« 
that  was  roughly  handled,  frowned  ltn\"°'  "^!  ^'''  ''^'' 
pohteness,  insulted  and  cut  TM.'^'  ^'"'^  "'"^  '=°'d 
occur,  if  the  sentence  be^an  Jk  k'""'"''^  ^""'"^  hardly 
the  Periodic  forn,,  :rh':fto  St,-«'  "°"'\'"°'  "'>'='^  « 

Periodic  sentences  infrn^      1-       "^  "^^"^^  *e  end. 
and  add  force  tra  comSo''  '"JT"'^-''"- give  variety 
crowded  together,  thej  ~°Lfil^>T  ""'"'  "'  "'^'»  "' 
pomposity.  '     "^^^  ""''<='a'«y.  or,  what  is  worse, 

at  any  rate7Slnd';o'r '■?  """  ^^-'^ion.    Try 
sentence.    Ho^'lmjrl   ,t tZ  f"^  "'"'  ^"  ^'^-'- 
essay,  with  a  sentence  which  come?^  sometimes  opens  an 
hammer.   Thus.  writW  rTrmh  \    T"  '"'^  '""^  '"°'^  °f  a 
'What  is  Truth    saidfes°W  Piul    '  ''""=  '''"'  ">«  ""'ds. 
death  as  children  fL    o  ?„        t ^  °"  °'=""''  '^^"  ^ca 
•He  that  hath  wife  a„H     IV  "'^  '^"'''=  "^  Marriage, 
fortune':   o„   gI LT'.^^f  1"  ''t  ^-n  hostages'^ 
garden.'  '     ^°^   Almighty   first   planted   a 

-a^i?.;i::sXS'rmr'"«'  ^'-^  -  «■«  yo-, 

than  ...whatever  tie  rec^r  TT"'  '"'^  '''"P°«'»'' 
Punctuality,  or  Crocodiles  ^  ^Jl%^  "1^^  he.-perhaps 
Museum.     The  first  sentence  of  I  •''  °'  ^''^  ^"""^ 

difficult  to  write.  You  may  sol  ?  "'"'^  "  °^''"  "'«  ""»' 
with  .  quotation.     ThusTv  °rT''  *""'"  ^  ^ood  start 
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17.  Adjectives  in  excess.  For  adding  force  to  hii 
sentences,  a  good  writer  employs  many  expedients.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  so  subtle  that  they  cannot  be  taught 
by  simple  rules.  Your  best  way  of  acquiring  them  is  to 
take  note  of  an  impressive  sentence,  when  you  meet  with 
one,  and  to  consider  why  it  impresses  you.  A  caution  may 
be  useful,  however,  against  the  employment  of  certain 
devices  which  are  often  unwisely  employed  to  produce 
effect. 

Many  writers  think  that  they  add  force  to  their  sentences 
by  increasing  the  number  of  their  adjectives,  until  every 
noun  marches  with  its  adjective  at  its  heels.  So  far  from 
the  force  being  increased  by  this  expedient,  the  force  is 
diminished.  As  a  great  critic  remarked  long  ago,  'The 
adjective  is  the  enemy  of  the  noun.' 

Let  us  illustrate  the  poinL 

Junius  writes : 

'They  are  still  base  enough  to  encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as 
they  once  did  the  vices  of  your  youth.' 

This  is  effective.  But  many  a  modem  journalist,  having 
read  the  sentence,  would  exclaim,  'What,  no  adjectives!' 
and  would  bring  Junius  up  to  present-day  standards  in 
this  fashion: 

'They  are  still  base  enough  to  encourage  the  consummaU  follies  a\ 
jrour  unkonmred  age,  as  they  once  did  the  tgngima  vices  of  your 
callim  youtli.' 

By  these  adjectival  embellishments  the  force  of  the 
original  passage  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

18.  Bombast.  Avoid  Bombast  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  exactly  where  a  writer  takes  the  false  step  which 
leads  from  sublime  rhetoric  to  ridiculous  bombast  What 
is  magniBcent  in  a  suitable  context  may  become  absurd  in 
humbler  surroundings.      The  elevated  diction   of  poeuy 
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on  ehi%:^::Trri  r "  "^^-^'^  ->•  «'>--- 

"Writing.  «  the  senLrlhich Cr  '"'  "'"'«  ^'"« 
commonly  used.  Yet  we  fee  L^  •  • '™  °^  '^^"^^  « 
what  in  .he  United  Stitis  p  ^etl"  hir^'  f"'"''-'. 
"  '^  ""^  Jitely  to  please  reaSc  -'^Ij^j^'-S'"^''""^'    Hence 

18.    Italics     To      J    • 
consider  important  i,  a  ooor  H  *°'^  ''°'^'  '^hich  you 
your  sentences  so  as  to  ,ay  1   """•    u"^  "^  '=°"^'™« 
required.    The  use  of  iuiL  ,^  7^  "''?."'  *'  ^'^^  ■"» 
yourself  or  to  your  reader     It  ,W  '^°?P'"»=n'  either  to 
of  two  things :  either  that  you  Jef„:;''  ">."  ^O"  'h'nk  one 
that  you  cannot  produce  a„?n,n      '°"*  °' "'"^-y  ^^ill 
«thout  employing  a  mechanLlH    "'"*""  °"  """  ^^'^^^ 
|«  so  devoid  of  LellEce  i^'^^V'  *'"  '""'"^^ 
-P-ion  on  his  mini  ^^^JZ--  f:'^- 

aa     V.     Charm     w 
five  qualities  by  which.  g^°^17:''°  '^'^  '«'  "^  the 
were  told  to  aim  at  exprfrsina   ^     "characterised.     You 
which  shall  be  pleasinrt'othelar/  *°"fi''^  «  language 
you  attain  a  high  dewee  of.,  ^^  "^  *^^  endeavour 

be  said  to  possei  B^J.  fr  ^^7^  "'"^°^"'°"  '^" 
Now  it  is  evident  ,hZ  ".^™"=e,  or  Charm. 

•  pupil  n>les  for  "  4t;    "T,"'i''*="'''»''«-togive 

difficult  must  it  be  :rS  ht.Te,7''.^°''=^'  ^^  "o"* 
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Charm.  To  write  so  as  to  give  pleasure  to  people  of  refined 
taste,  the  writer  must  himself  be  a  person  of  refined  taste, 
and  refined  taste  requires  a  good  many  years  for  its  develop- 
ment. You  cannot  be  taught  how  to  make  your  essays 
charming  any  more  than  you  can  be  taught  how  to  make 
them  witty.  But  although  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
positive  precepts  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  saying, 
'  Do  this  and  you  will  make  your  style  charming,'  it  is  quite 
possible  to  lay  down  negative  precepts,  saying,  '  Do  not  do 
this,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  offend  against  the  canons  of 
good  taste  and  banish  all  charm,  grace,  beauty  and  capacity 
for  giving  pleasure  from  your  style.'  l.et  us  consider  some 
of  the  things  which,  in  a  composition,  are  offences  against 
good  taste. 

21.  Arrogance.  Purge  your  character  of  Arrojjance. 
When  arrogance  infests  a  man's  nature  it  also  infects  his 
style  Jerrold  went  up  one  day  to  a  consequential-looking 
gentleman  and  said,  'Pray,  sir,  are  you  anybody  in  par- 
ticular?' There  are  a  good  many  contemporary  writers  to 
whom  one  would  like  to  put  Jenold's  question. 

Exceptional  arrogance  is  displayed  in  the  following 
remarks  on  Thackeray: 

'  That  he  possesses  humour  of  a  sort  we  should  be  the  last  to  'Icny. 
but  the  vein  is  soon  exhausted.  Lack  of  imaginative  range  and  prolixity 
of  common-place  reflexion  are  his  essential  characteristics.  With  regret 
we  are  obliged  to  refuse  him  a  place  among  great  writera,  but  truth  is 
oui  paramuuot  consideration,  and  inch  must  be  our  verdict.' 

On  one  occasion  when  Johnson's  critical  taste  had  been 
outraged,  he  relieved  his  feelings  by  ejaculating,  '  Puppy  !' 

Think  modestly  and  express  yourself  modestly,  especially 
when  you  are  writing  about  great  men.  Check  any  tendency 
to  flippancy,  pertness,  or  smartness  of  expression.  Think 
reverently  and  express  yourself  reverently,  when  you  ate 
writing  on  lubjects  connected  with  morality  or  religion. 
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22.     Pomposity.    Avoid  Pomposity    Thf,  «,n,«i^ 

.5  r»  ft«  „,  „.fc  ^^„  .„  * ; '  2  .»d  .* 

Silhfl? «"  °!'. !'  '"■  ■""* '» •  »«■>  «5d  i»^5. 

give  the  reader  credit  for  htellieence  pnmmi,  ,    j  ■ 

without  the  assistance  of  thelSd  'p^r  Mel' 

you  say,    It  IS  extremely  pleasant  (?)  for  the  oede^riin  u. 
the  freedom  of  everyday  speech.     But  a!!  per^Ts  T^Tc 
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will  agree  in  banishing  them  from  a  serious  composltteiL 
With  even  greater  rigour  must  you  exclude  from  an  essay 
words  of  which  the  ordinary  meaning  has  been  perverted 
to  a  slang  sense,  such  as  aivful,  for  'very,'  ripping,  for 
'agreeable,'  row,  for  'quarrel,'  and  phrases  such  as  'keep 
one's  hair  on,'  'get  in  a  wax,'  'put  on  side,'  etc 

There  is,  of  course,  much  slang  which  is  vulgar  and 
dlly,  not  only  in  an  essay,  but  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 

25.  Fine  Writing.  Fine  Writing  is  a  form  of 
Vulgarity,  though  it  probably  arose  from  a  mistaken  notion 
on  the  part  of  half-educated  people  that  vulgarity  lay  rather 
in  using  the  common  words  of  everyday  life.  Specimens  of 
Fine  Writing  abound  in  country  newspapers,  among  the 
items  of  local  intelligence  and  the  letters  to  the  editor 
For  convenience  one  may  call  this  style  Journalese,  but  the 
term  does  grave  injustice  to  journalists  as  a  class.  On  the 
staff  of  many  of  our  leading  papers  there  are  journalists  who 
deserve  to  take  rank  with  the  best  writers  of  U>e  day. 

The  Penny-a-liner  will  contribute  to  the  provincial  paper 
a  column  of  paragraphs  in  this  style : 

'After  asiisting  at  the  function  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  Duke  partook 
of  icfresbments  with  the  civic  dignitaries  in  the  Council  Chamber.' 

'The  erection  of  Mr  Smith's  new  emporium,  in  proximity  to  the 
Parish  Church,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.' 

'We  regret  to  announce  a  disastrous  fatality  which  transpired 
yesterdajr  afternoon.  The  Mayor  was  proceeding  to  Ilis  residence  on 
his  bicycle,  when  be  was  piecipiiated  from  his  macliiue  and  sostained  a 
fractured  leg.' 

Translating  these  statements  from  Journalese  t  should 
write: 

'The  Dnke  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  and 

afterwards  lunched  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  the  Council 

Chamber.' 

'  Mr  Smith's  new  shop  near  the  Parish  Church  is  almost  finished.' 
'We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Mayor  met  with  a  bad  accident 

^terday  afternoon.    As  he  was  riding  home,  iic  fisU  trom  his  bicTcla 

and  broitc  his  leg.* 
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_  3»i 

«.  thT4:en?r?f\fer"H"''"'"^^  for.  of  Vulgarity 
as  the  following  are  entitled  fo.  Such  expressions 

MrSlrr'stpSL'thlf    T"'    -^^   --•   "> 
and  to  Mr  Di'-^X     /X^ntKfnrCh'  •"•"."■'■' 

utfnrd'';:Sh7hart;?  °' "'"?"'"''  "^^'^  --p^  ^^ 

of  polvelot  Th»  f  T  ■      "  '=°'"Pos>tion  becomes  a  piece 

beTSd,  i'LVtcTuTe  'tr"''T  'r  '''''°^''  ^-^-'^ 

cause   they  ^r„n^r  ^  "*  hackneyed,  others  be- 

English  origirbeiLaSl  '°""""'"   ^'l"'^'^'^"''   °f 

<da,  comme  'T/aut  Z  Zr'T  \  ""^^  "'<">si  tout 

de  nouv.au,  etc.  '  "'"'  *"''•  '''''"•  ««««'^. 

cin/tf;  wrtT;'shoSdT  ^"""^ " '""'  -p—  - 

long  Lu„i::.i  f„  "o?  j^^;;^  ::,x"  'm  ^"="''*  '•^ » 

all.  its  use  is  justified.  Xs.  to  th.  r  n  ' '^ '7'^'^  ^' 
would  be  oedantir-  L  /  ^  ^  following,  objection 
/»wx  «  Iw       V     ^    '^''»"''"».  '"'  captandum,  ex  parte 

w.   E.  G* 

31 
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€B6te  gut  toUle,  not  soubriquet,  A  Poutranet,  amtt  fui  eeutt. 
The  plural  of  seandalum  magncUum  is  not  scamiala  magnata, 
as  some  writers  have  suppcicd.  If  you  wish  to  mention 
more  than  one  animalcu/um,  write  animalcules  in  English, 
or  animalcula  in  Latin,  but  not  animalcuiit,  which  if  neither 
Latin  nor  English. 

27.  Quotations.  It  is  only  from  stale  Quotations 
that  you  are  recommended  to  abstain.  Quotations  which 
are  fairly  fresh  and  apposite  are  always  welcome.  In  reading 
a  contemporary  author,  it  is  sometimes  a  pleasure  if  a  quota- 
tion carries  one's  thoughts  away  to  Pope,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Horace.  It  is  an  unusual  pleasure  moreover  to  find  that 
a  young  writer  knows  any  good  literature  from  which  to 
quote,  and  in  the  present  utilitarian  age  it  ia  ■  further 
pleasure  to  find  that  he  can  quote  Latia  Quote  therefore 
without  fear,  taking  care  only  that  your  quotations  are  to 
the  point  and  that  they  are  correct     Write  wi;h  I'op^ 

'A  little  learning  U  •  d&n^eiou*  thing,' 
not 

■A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerom  tiling,' 
which  indeed  is  not  true  and  which  i'ope  never  wrote. 

Note  that  Hamlet  speaks  of 

•The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bonm 
Mo  traveller  retunu.' 

In  popular  misquotation  this  becomes  '  the  bourn  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.' 
Prior's  words  are, 

'Fine  by  degrees  and  beatnifully  les^* 

not  'small  by  degrees,'  as  people  commonly  represent 
Write, 

'Sunt  bona,  sunt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plur>,' 
following   Martial,  not  sunt  plura  mala,  an  arrangemeoj 


Quotations  should  bubble  un  «,^n.!        ?  '  """''• 
•tared  memory.    If  on  the  one  1,^?:'°"''^  f«"»  "  »«»- 
hackneyed,  on  the  other  h!nw!h  •"'  ■"""  "<"  "^  '«> 

dite.    With  Horace  .„d  S  Ja^ "''  ""  "^  "«'  '«=""• 

.Hemrorthe/„.p<:::-.^-^;-P-^^sa^^^^^^^^ 

stres?on^'e''taow!ld«or'''"M  ^'.^  ""'"  "-o  '«y»  Fe« 
his  leaning  Brto'^?J"^"  P°'"'t«"d  «k«  to  paTade 
his  style  of  grace'a'd  c^m^pXt°d  """'"'""  «"» 
direction  to  choose  big  worii  of  !t.  ^^,  "••?  ""^  "  ""« 
•imple  words  of  nativl  oTJin  ''^'='?*«=^  °"gin  in  place  of 
Pe<£ntry  drive,  men  in  tL'  '^*  '''""  "  J""™^'-*^ 
vocabuU^  exdusS  Endish^T'"  ''''^"■°"  '»  "«  « 
word,  which  have  toL  Sf  :,^„1  !"?"""«"'  *^'  «"'* 
They  begin  their  books  J^^  t^'^J^  ^f^  »Peech. 
«11  .  Preface,  and  they    p 'nkT^r'' ''"'=''  ".'herpeople 

the  like.     Pe<Lntry  drives  ,^"*  '  '"'"^  ^"'f''  ««> 

adopt  Gallic^^poX  Tn  En°lT  ""^"''='  ''^'^''''"'  "> 
or  French  mean  nS^  Thuf  »lf  ^^  ''"^  ^"'"^  *'"°"» 
upon  the  st^f-Th?M    ^'""'?^^'="'''"^°''^'^' 

«lvertisemem..  ^  '^'^  P"'""'^'  '■«^""«'  '<«  his  own 

.ffectlioa'^  '""^  '^  ^'^'^  -«  '^-t«ion.     Avoid 

29.    Imitation  of  other  wrf»»~     a 
on  Comp^ition  teH  y„„  thaVyltj^' J^«^«« 


SU  Bt.PMW.ffTS  OF  ErfGT.rUTT  GKAhTHfAK. 

to  imitate  the  ityle  of  other  writen,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
insincere :  you  mutt  '  be  yourself."  The  soundness  of  this 
advice  seems  open  to  question.  The  handwriting  of  nine 
people  out  of  ten  possesses  mora  character  than  their  styles 
but  we  do  not  therefore  tell  boys  and  girls  to  'be  themselves' 
and  to  scribble  as  they  please.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  at  school  we  give  them  copy- books.  In  spite  of  their 
early  instruction,  when  they  are  grown  up,  there  is  something 
distinctive  about  the  handwriting  of  each.  All  may  writ* 
good  hands  and  yet  all  the  hands  are  different 

Now  you  compose  essays  in  the  hope  of  improving  your 
mode  of  expression,  and  if  you  can  improve  your  mode  of 
expression  by  copying  the  style  of  somebody  else,  the  only 
point  of  importance  is  to  make  sure  that  you  choose  a  good 
model  If  you  copy  the  mannerisms  of  a  style  which  bat 
marked  mannerisms,  you  will  vi\<-  •  yourself  ridiculous. 

Kfky  years  ago  there  were  irary  giants  in  the  land. 
Carlyl^  Dickens,  Macaulay,  1  nickeray,  were  prase  writers 
of  genius,  but  the  mannerisms  of  Carlyle  and  Dickens  made 
their  style  quite  unfit  for  imitatioa  Yet  literary  pygmies* 
long  since  forgotten,  tried  hard  to  imitate  these  two  giants, 
writing  epileptic  sentences  which  were  conceived  to  be  in 
the  manner  of  Carlyle,  and  reproducing  in  an  exaggerated 
form  the  faults  of  Dickens.  Those  who  followed  Macaulay 
as  their  model  fared  better.  Much  good  writing  at  the 
present  day  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Macaulay.  Yet  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  his  imitators  his  style  degenerated 
into  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  'middle-class  Macaulayeac^' 
the  defects  of  which  are  painfully  obvious. 

Imitate  therefore  no  writer  whose  style,  though  it  may 
strike  you  as  clever  or  brilliant,  is  eccentric  or  deficient  in 
good  taste.  Carlyle^  Dickens,  American  Humourists,  their 
Englisb  disciples,  authors  of  the  Precious  or  of  the  Pareo- 
thetic  school,  Impressionists,  noisy  writers,  writers  of 
Bombast,- admire  them,  enjoy  them,  if  you  like,  but  never 
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try  to  copy  them.    W  on  the  other  htnd  your  flinCT  k  ».fc«« 

——'—■■""31    xur  you  are  more  Ukelr  to  amnint  >k> 
model  than  by  continuing  to  ' be  you'idL' 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYi 


1. 

Don* 

(<. 

Camping  out 

*. 

Engliih  «rild  binU 

37- 

Cycling. 

1- 

A  rookeiy. 

38. 

Tha  lint  day  at  whool. 

4- 

Watpt. 

19- 

School  bicndihiija. 

1- 

Bto. 

40- 

«. 

BMt«nM. 

41. 

Holiday  taaka. 

|. 

Wild  Rowcm 

4»- 

Tba  BaUy. 

•■ 

A  gudto. 

4J. 

Th*  choica  of  3  profcasiaa 

9- 

Fciiii. 

44- 

Bona. 

la 

Tre» 

M 

Stapid  people 

II. 

A  coantF7  walk. 

4& 

GIpiiea. 

It. 

Clondi. 

47- 

Hooey. 

<S- 

SunrlM. 

48. 

'Time  It  money.' 

14. 

TwiligU. 

49- 

KeaponaibUiLiiia  of  wealth. 

ij. 

A  bukwird  Sprinj. 

v> 

Lanrica. 

■6. 

ApriL 

»«. 

Fadiion. 

17- 

M.7  Day. 

11. 

The  Poit-offic*. 

18. 

A  •ammcr  nigbt. 

53- 

Tha  morning  newapaper. 

«9- 

A  abowci  In  nunmcr. 

34. 

•0. 

Harrot. 

35- 

Railways. 

«i. 

Wintor. 

36- 

Strikaa. 

ti. 

A  fmtj  momtnc 

57- 

The  firalry  of  natloaa. 

•3- 

How  to  pau  a  wet  day. 

58. 

Earopean  disamununt. 

•4- 

Moorland  iccnery. 

S9- 

PatiiotUm. 

•5- 

A  ilonn  at  aca. 

60. 

Contcription. 

16. 

A  nUor-i  life. 

61. 

School  cadet  corpfc 

'T- 

A Bank  Holiday. 

6>. 

ChiTalry. 

IS. 

An  alarm  of  lira. 

63. 

SlaTcry. 

19. 

Shops. 

«4- 

Puiitanlam. 

lo- 

Gainca. 

«5- 

What  U  dviUaationr 

st. 

A  cricket  match. 

66. 

John  BtiU. 

»«• 

A  ragatu. 

67. 

The  Bildab  Conttitndoa. 

13- 

LawB-tawh. 

68. 

Trial  by  jnry. 

•4- 

Compakory  footbdL 

«9- 

Fnedom  of  tha  presa. 

It- 

A  day's  fiabi^. 

70. 

Party  eorersmcal. 
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II.    A  imtnl  (iMilnn. 

71.    OIH-aga  pmtioni. 

7J.    Th*  funn  or  EnEltnd. 

74.  *  Trad*  I'^llom  the  ila£.' 

75.  Technical  tductlioa. 
;6.    Free  Librario. 

7;.    'Kaowlcdg*  if  pnwir.' 

78.  Intcmatioul  Exhibilioni. 

79.  Emigntiao. 

8a     Intelligence  of  animiilv 
(i.    Inilinct  and  Keoion. 
81.    Memoiy. 
8j.    Sleep. 

84.  Solitad*. 

85.  Diicontent. 

86.  Cbcerfulnoi. 

87.  STmpathjr. 

88.  Heroitni« 

89.  Fortitude  onder  intrsea. 
ta    Selfhelp. 

91.     Observation. 

9».     '  Loolt  before  you  leap.' 

93-     '  ^lore  haite  lew  apeed.' 

94.    runctuality. 

99.     AfTectation. 

96.  Common  scnst, 

97.  Competition. 

98-  The  force  of  example. 

99-  Home  influencea. 
■00.    Good  and  bod  habita. 
loi.     Early  rjaing. 

loi.     Convenation. 

■03.     Wit  and  humour. 

■04.     Simple  pleasurea, 

■OS.     Ilobbiea. 

■o&    Collecting  poeiage-itafflps, 

107.    Gardenit^g. 

loS.    Caitlea  in  the  air. 

109.     The  Chriatmaa  pnntnBime. 

■  la     rrivale  tbeatricaU. 


III. 
111. 
IIJ. 
114. 

"^ 

liS. 

117. 

118. 
119. 

i«a 
III. 
111. 
113. 
114. 

•ij. 

116. 

1J7. 

lis. 

119. 

MO. 

131. 

131. 

133- 

'34. 

'3.«- 

>3'- 

•37. 

138. 

•39- 

14a 

141. 

I4J. 

143. 

>44- 

145. 

146. 

•47- 

148. 

149. 

15a 


Murfa 

Gambling; 

Vlviaection. 

Popvlar  fuperitiiiuna. 

Gboata. 

Attrology. 

Fairy  lalek 

Parodiei. 

The  Influence  of  flction. 

Novell. 

A  favourite  bonk. 

The  pleasurea  of  readlBR. 

'The  fairy  tolei  of  icieuce.' 

Aerial  navijjaiiua. 

Teleicopet. 

Photography, 

The  inventiim  of  printing. 

African  explorers. 

Arctle  exploration. 

Ulyisei. 

Alfred  the  Great 

Joan  of  Arc 

Sir  Thonaa  Mora 

NeUon. 

Sir  John  Franklin. 

Tcnnyion. 

Ruskla. 

The  Siege  of  Troy. 

The  Spaniah  Armadiu 

The  Great  Plague. 

The  French  Revoluiion. 

The  fnglish  Lako. 

The  Thame*. 

Stonehenge. 

Weatminiter  Abbey. 

Egypt. 

TheNUe. 

Tbe  Suet  Canal. 

Veiuviu' 

Johanneabuig. 


local. 
I5((. 
»57. 
ijS. 
•59- 
lio. 


3a8   ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAH, 

Ut.    Recent  adnncei  in  the  npplicationa  of  ekenicilr. 

I5*.     The  eonl  inpply  of  the  world. 

IJJ.    The  qiulitiee  that  make  a  great  man. 

I5S.    The  inspiring  influencM  of  notde  anodationi,  eorpomte  ot 

The  canm  of  England'!  pieeminence  aa  a  colonising  otOam, 

Life  u  an  English  colony. 

Warfare  in  ancient  and  modem  timei. 

I»  war  an  unmixed  evil  ? 

.^ ,''''"«  P"I»«*  f"  ™  <«  »■»  of  the  moat  effectmd  mean,  of 

piaerTing  peace. 

i6i.    Are  people  better  off  now  than  thejr  were  a  centurj  .co? 
lOa.    Travelling— now  and  in  the  olden  dayj. 
163.    The  best  way  of  spending  a  million  pounds  to  beneSt  tha 
poor  of  a  large  town. 

i«4-    The  nlue  of  a  classical  educaHoo. 

The  gains  and  losses  of  spending  holidays  abroad. 
The  disadvantages  of  mid-term  holidays. 
The  use  and  abuse  of  athletics. 
Your  ideal  of  a  Iiappy  life. 
Can  persecution  be  defended  t 
John  Bunyan  and  his  books. 
Sir  Walter  .Scott  as  a  noveliM. 
A  poem  by  Browning. 
..     'Some  books  am  to  be  tasted,  othen  to  be  swallowed,  airi 
aome  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.' 
174.    'Travel  is  a  part  of  education.* 

•Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.' 

'Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.' 

'Prevention. is  better  than  cuia' 

'As  the  twig's  bent  the  tree's  inclined.' 

'A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

'Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.' 

'God  nude  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.' 

'All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.' 

■A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  but!" 

'An  ounce  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sown.' 

'Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  ua  alL' 


I6j. 
166. 
167. 
■68. 
169. 
tyc 
171. 
I7«. 
'73- 


«7S- 
176. 
•77- 
178. 
«79- 
18a 
181. 
i8s. 
183. 
184. 
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iM. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
191. 

>93- 
•94- 
«95- 
196. 
197. 


198. 


199. 


'Tlie  evil  Uut  men  do  liva  after  them.' 

'Te«ch  thy  tonBue  to  »y,  I  do  not  know.' 

'We  live  ia  deeds,  not  yean.' 

•The  old  Older  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.' 

'A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackc^i  of  lies." 

'  The  world  knows  nothing  of  iu  greatest  men.' 

Uuty,  ■  stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God.' 

'  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 

Both  mab  and  bird  and  beast.' 

'  A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasps 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?' 

'    !e  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.' 

'  Peace  hath  her  victories 
Not  less  renowned  than  war.' 

'  Full  many  1  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  1 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  itt  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

'  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.' 

'  He  that  is  truly  wise  and  great 

Lina  both  too  early  and  too  hite.' 

'  The  heights,  by  great  men  reached  and  kepi. 

Wen  not  attained  by  sudden  tii^liL' 
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INDEX. 


A.  laipme,  47;  feiitioiM  miRU,  &a:  and 
m,  lOf ;  lonn  of  ««,  tit  1  u  lutft* 
•03  ■" 

Abwlute  Domlnaitve,  131 :  emmeoia  dm 

of  putiaple  in,  t3*,  340 
Abstract  Douos.  76 
Accent,  51 

Accidenc*,  defimtion  of,  66 
Addreu,  nominative  of,  97,  931 
Atijectives,  degnitioD  of,  103;  compared 
with  verbi,  104:  dauified,  104;  used 
as  nouns,  106 :  inflexion  of,  iia:  not 
admittuiK  c«nnpanaon»  1 13  i  comparison 
of,  it4 ;  suffixes  foraiing,'aoa ;  followed 
by  objective,  938,  Sfs:  used  attribu- 
tively and  predicatively,  104,  341 ; 
factitive  use  of,  041;  agreement  of, 
141 1  order  of,  346 

Adjective  clauses,  194 

Adjunct,  attributive,  iit:  adverbial,  ei* 

Adverbs,  definition  of.  179:  classification 
of^  180;  formatioa  of,  i8t ;  used  as 
a4]ectiv«s,  183:  as  nouns,  tgo:  show- 
ing case-endings,  183 :  simple  and  con- 
junctiva, i8ot  jw  and  «tf,  iSi ;  com- 
panson  of,  tia,  s8o;  from  A^,  who,  tht, 
182;  compound.  i8a;  modify  certain 
Wrts  of  speecb,  179;  syntax  of,  a6g; 
dislinguished  from  prepositioos,  189: 
diaUDjEuished  from  conjunctiona,  170 1 
meaning  affected  by  position,  ujt 

Adverbial  adjuncts,  ny,  clauses,  ig«i 
object,  238  ^* 

Aftiry  different  parts  of  speech,  64 

Agency,  sufEzes  marking,  aoo 

Alms,  89 

Aiphabei,  the  EnglUh,  55;  deficient,  r«. 
aundant,  inconsistent,  55 ;  origin  of, 
39 :  requlremenu  <rf  a  perfect,  55 ; 
phonetic,  jfi* 

Alternative  conjunctions,  syntax  of,  354 

An^  a,  origin  of,  107 ;  nses  of,  loS ;  syn- 
tax of  ,  344 

Anaccduthon,  366 

Analysis,  directions  for,  3t6 

Analytic  languages,  66 

Amd^  Mdundant  uio  of,  374;  coUoqoUly 
nr  te,  a8i 


Ang)«ia  original  home  of,  4 
An^o-Saaeo,  meanbg  of,  5 
Anoattly,  fa  Mtmber  otMuns,  Ip 


Antecedent  to  rolatlva^  115  \  •appmsed^ 

Amaf,xw<i 

Apostn^he  m  possesitive.  gg 

Apposition,  233;  powiessirc  of  oouni  In, 

98  • 

Archaic  plural  fornu,  Bt 
Art,  179 
Articlet,   107:   not  a  separtte  part  of 

speecb,  108 ;  chief  uses  of,  too ;  syntax 

of,  344  ^ 

Articulate  ftound\  6a 
Aryan  race,  original  home  of,  34 ;  funily 

of  languages,   34.    its  divisions,  16; 

SuropMn  languages  outside,  37 
A»,  relative  pronoun,  130:  adverb.  tvB- 

tax  of,  97a,  376  "  -.  J— 

•At/olttm'ot  'At/tliowtt*  *73 
Aspuatei,  53 
Asyndetoo,  976 
Attraction,  948,  9^1,  355 
Attribute,  104 :  misuse  of  term,  951 
Attributive  u««  of  adjectives.  104,  341 

Auekty  139  — »    1    ■» 

Augmentatives,  90a 
Auxiliary  verbs,  iiB,  171 
Aft,  sound  of  diphthong  In,  4  ft 

Basque,  98 

^^.conjugation  of,  t^;  text  for  lobjnnc. 

tive,  148 :  verb  of  incompleM  predica- 

uoo,  137 :  uses  of,  179 
'^'■«';i3.88 
Bttitr,  b*Mt,  ti] 
BreiUhs,4a 
BfwlArvH,  88 
Bridegroom,  84 
Britain,  Roman  conquest  t^,  9 ;  English 

conquest  of,  s 
Bntons  a  Keltic  race,  a ;  language  of,  91 

what  became  of  the,  4 
Bui,  meani.ig3  of,  &4;  as  relative,  tag: 

idiomauc  uses  of,  191 

C,  redundant  letter,  4a 
Cambria.  9 

Capiul  letters,  when  used,  ^ 

Case,  definition  of,  95:  derivaujii  of,  rrtaj 
in  EngUsh  and  UUin  compared,  os.  in 
Bouna  ADd  pronouns  compared,  g6; 
how  to detarmine,  loe;  pnisi^ii  nj  1 
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■ulwilnil;  fer,  ,):   forautioo  of.  ai; 

•yDt»«  of,  034  "^ 

CaoKliTC  .uJSxm,  ,1, 
Checlu,  4s 
ChenMmt^  89 
C4/fAm,  50  81 
Children,  88 
Cugalese,  v} 
CUiuo,  deliiiitian  of.  sij 
Cognala  objective,  117 
Coi^natu,  108 

CoUtcciv.  nouM,  75  j  ^u»  of,  .4.,  .„ 

l-omiin  proper  and  .injularoounilji; 

fender,  noun,  of.  Bo  """".73. 

Conpamonoftcgectiyei,  in;  mojeaof 
"•rlin^.  ,,4.  imgular,  iij;  errors  of 
nnux  in,  143 ;  pleooau  in.  116. 144 : 

Complement  of  predlcnte,  138.  itt 
Complex  nntence,  194 
Compounds  end  derivatlvef.  loa 
Compound  Mun.  plural,  of,  f!.  po™,» 
■>»•  of,  9I:  relauon  of  peru  in.  moi 
C^;"^  '•™"'  *™*  '"•  "^ 
CooonJ,  definition  of,  .301  of  prononm 
«nd  noun.,  ,46;  of  relative  with  ante- 
cedent,  u? ,  of  verb,  and  subject.,  ajji 
mle.  observed  in,  .«a  ^^^ 

Concrete  nouns,  76 
Coiuugation,  delinition  of,  164,  of  ir 

with  auxiliaries,  166 
Conjunctions,  dcCniUon  of,  i,s:  join 
■^(•Mes  nod  word.,  19. ;  ciauihca* 
■«  of.  193;  co-ordinate,  196;  sub- 
Jdinate  197;  deriv«l  froSoSerpara 
er^ieccb,  197;  correlative,  197;  alter- 
rattve,  sjmtax  of,  .34  ^' 

Conjunctive  pronoun^  1.5,  adverb..  iSo 
ConqueM  of  Bntau,  RonOin,  es  English. 
e;  Norman,*  •      * 

Couonanu  deluied,  39;  clamiBed,  41 
Co-ordinate  conjunctions,  103.  ..4    * 
Co-onUnaliui  use  of  raiaiivo  nnooiui 
IS9,  318  *-~«~i., 

Copula,  177 

C~«t7< 
Cumbria, » 

Cynrjr.s 

Dantib  dement  in  English.  i8 

Oare,  175 

Dative  in  old  EnglUh,  97;  of  infiniti«. 

U9 
Dsitivus  CommodE,  S38:  Ethiciu.  laS 
DeclemioB.  delinitiol  of.  67^  ^ 
Defective  vert»,  171 
Deficieney  of  alphabet,  50 
Demoiuinttfve  prooouni.  im 
OoBtals,  44  ' 

DttivatioB  Mid  oompaaklon.  199 
Derimive^  pnoury  Md  Moondary.  aoa 


Diraph..  45 

DimlauUwft.  tei,  to^ 

DiphUiongi,  45,  conionwitel,  41 

Direct  namtiv*.  358 

Dutributivo  pnmouiu.  tjoi  eyuM  <it, 


l>f.  fonnation  of  past  Mue,  160;  dm 
176;  compouDdt  formed  with,  T76 

Double fcminines,  8a;  comiwrar 
•iiperlatives,  116 

i>MM,  107 

Dual  number,  86 

Ducktu,  81 

Dutch  wordi  in  Englliib,  y,  19 


E.  addition  of  mute,  57 

Sack,  eiymolofy,  130;  !tynta».  «4. 

-«/,  aa  adjectival  suffix,  aot 

Eltvn,  106 

Ellipsis,  definition  cT,  eiCi  ■  cngss  d 
error,  .74 

•»«..  old.dadv.  ulural  "*»,,»  n 

J^japham.,  dcfinitior  -  ;  31 

■m,  feminine  niffix,  8.1  pluni  lufilx.  8a- 
adjective  nillix.  m ;  verb  nifiix.  an  • 
pa.t  participle  niffix,  in        "^  •«  • 

Engli.h  conqueu  of  Britmn,  a:  who  tber 
were.  3:  whence  they  came,  4:  Ian- 
gnage  formerlr  pure,  17 ;  now  mixed. 
•7 :  It.  omwituent.,  9 

Enlargement  of  eu^t,  ai3;  of  pndi- 

•*r,  .ulBx.  ptural,  18 :  comparalivsL  u. ; 

nuuculme,Kie:v»rbal,iM  *" 

Erse,  a,  a6  ' 

<",  pl-jral  ntffix,  86 
2;",  feminine  «iflix,  8. 
Etymology  definiiion  of,  3, 
buphomc  changes,  50 
Events  alTcctiog  the  fonnation  of  Encliak 

vocabulary,  7,  so 
f  ^vww,  two  meanings  ot,  a8a 
Expedienu,  onhographical,  57 
£xploeivn^  4a 

Extension,  meaning  oC  aia,  ai4 
Evtry,  etymology,  13a;  syntax,  a4s 

F.  plnnl  of  noun,  ending  In,  87 
ractltive  verb.,  .31 ;  object,  238:  ue  ol 

a^^ective.,  .41 
Family  of  languagea,  Aryan.  .4;   Ss- 

mittc,  nB 
Farllktr,  It6 

Feminine  .  •»  Gender :  double  fetnu.  tl 
■Jvi»"an<i«y»w,'a4a 
Ftwtr  and  Int.  .4. 
Finite  and  InfiaiH  applist  «  kum.  ^ 

the  verb,  i4( 

■l«lirin*ln      *B 


'  iwvjtnt,^  %^ 


Mm,  ltd 

^6;,  phral  or,  18 
-yM*lio7 

roni(ii  pliinl  r„„fj_  jj 
'•'WMi,  ii6 

rvm%lm,  nprotHd  in  subjunctive. 
«w.  ttblo  of  formi.  aj6;  prediciiv. 

C(i^Vr  nnd/AMm/f-,  Si 

ft-  ajieb^l,  164 

»«md«r,  compiriMn  orEnglish  and  niher 
■•llCUge<urmnU,8o^  diillnguWicJ 
Mm  sa,  loi  ddiniiion  of,  81 ,  modei 
«■  narking,  8at  u  proDouu,  iii :  ot 

"MMjo,  «»  PoiKnivo;   mtanini  of 
*««.  OM :  nuboos  expressed  by  old. 
101 1  subjective  Md  oyecliv.,  936 
,  defi — =—    -' 


INDKX. 


133 


wtund,  delioitioD  of,  ija;  comnouud 

tomu  of.  lu,  900 
GenindiallnfiiiitiTe,  149 
Ctf,  164;  not  on  auxiliary,  156 
™™n™M>t,  delinition  of,  13a 
Cnmiur,  deliidlioa  of,  36;  divisions  of. 

Greek  nitds  ia  laglisj,,  7,' 
Gattunli,44 

"n*'  ""  **  ''"  "'"'  ""^  l»"'dpl«. 

H:*h  it.  iM,  i3» 

Hebrew  plurals  in  English,  (a 

Hellenic  stock,  atf 

S'¥5  Geman,  meaning  of  name,  4 

^««,  ihows  reduplication,  ifia 

ff*».  tit 

Hungarian  language,  17 

Hybrids,  ao3 

Hypbao,  wbere  placed,  >os 


F,  dlphfhnniral,  46 

I.  penooal  pronoun,  i«* 

&,  usumpuoo  expressed  by.  j6i 

Inpenltve  mood,  145 

Imperfect,  inoajiing  of,  ■■  applied    to 

senses,  isy:  tenses,  ijj 
Impcraooai  verba,  13a 
Incepdvi  verbs,  iss 
Inooosisuncy  of  alphabet,  sy 
Indefinite  q<uii{it,ittvc  adjeclivas.  toi  ■ 

»«««»,   tas,;  article,  Mt  ArticS; 


Indo-European  famay  M  Ull■lUlIe^  >4, 

.  laiiKuiifces  outside,  ey  J  tabfi  olT  » 
•«»r,  feminine  siitfix,  8a 
■"?^"  f"""..  '49!   •tluivd.n  M  . 

InJexions,  delinition  of,  65 ;  lo  Enriish 
only  few,  6, ;  mostly  „f  En'jiish  ong"n^ 
«1  consequencea  of  loss  o?  6y,  milS 
tag  gender,  8a;  number,  86 ;  casTg? ' 
comiansoo,  1141  retained  in  pronouis.' 
yn  in  adverbt,  189  i""»""ns, 

innexionalandnoD  inleiioailUnguages^ 

■««•,  suffix,  patronymic,  18 ;  diminutive. 
•01 :  verbal^  ijoi  origin  of,  a«4;  airaii 
IX  Willi;  1(4 


ofsjnitax  with,  1(4 
Intentional  tenses,  so-called,  isfl 
Interjections,  198 
Interrogative  proooona,  isy 

Iranian,  tr 

iJ^isli,  or  £ne,  «,  94 

//.  i«:  ■nUcipatory  subject,  att 

Italic  itock,  36 

/i^,  iM 

■^VromTfc*'  ''""•  **'  *'»**'«"''»«■* 
Jutea,  origiaal  home  of,  4 


Keltic  dUlccti  In  Britain,  a    : 
*,  a ;  worda  in  Enelish.  9 
/Cttu,  88 
KilttM,  50 

Labtalit,  44 


OgBribw 


•92 


X««^,  84" 
Za^>.(^j>,  absence  of  poaiessivex  t. 
i'MKuaces,  ubie  of  Indo- European, 
spoken  and  wrinen,  30  •^— » 

Lancue  d'oH  and  langue  d*oc;  6 
Lappish,  t7 
tiui  and  iaUit,  tig 
•i«/  /Mw '  and  ' ruv  &«/,•  7*4 
l^lin  element  in  English,  10:  worth  of 
1st  penod,  10;  and  period,   11;   3rd 
P«nod,  II :  4th  period,  13;  proportua 
or  to  vocabulary,   14;    in  luaTis- 
niffixet,  SOI ;  prefiaes,  ao3  ' 

*■/«,  115 

^««  axia/twer,  9^ 
Mtters,  Runic,  59;  capital,  60-  i 

or  dropped,  50 
f-Mr,  uses  ol,  846 
I^nguali,44 
I-iquidi,  43 

I-'OwGennan 

x^,  183; 

M*Jam,  84 
Maa>,a,aa 


of.  4 


334 


M»ny.  sjmtax  of,  •4« 

MtatmUt  97,  139 

Metmthnii,  gt 
MttkiHki,  97,  iM 

Miitrna,  1^ 

Moods,  144 

Aftffv  and  jhuw/,  114,  nA 

•MM/  in  luptrlatives,  118 

Muck  and  «r^,  their  aUveitjUl  uu  dit- 

tinBuuhed,  185,  36) 
MultiplicativM,  toy 
Muttf  174 
Mute  #  final.  57 
Mute*.  4*,  53 
Mutuai^  miuiM  of,  ^^W 

NatnnI  or  obaeart  vowel,  45 
Aaturalicatioa,  imperfect;  at.  87 
Nanehtt  ijB 
ATrar,  tss 

Ntithtr^  error  In  lue  of,  976 

Neuter  gender,  80:  verbs,  x-A 

Seta*,  89 

^#and««,  iBt:  and  m/,  tyntax  of,  973 

Nominativo,  how  to  determine,  100-  atj* 
•0luta,a3X|  ofaddreu,97:  in  analysis, 
•18;  nan  of,  231  , 

Korman  Conquest,  5 

Homun  French  words  in  English,  it) 
eontained  Keltic  elrment  but  mainly 
lAtin,  6;  tnaueoc*  on  the  formation 
of  compouodfl,  171  alphabet,  59;  io- 
ncxions,  06,  iis;  Ibrmatioo  01  plurali. 
loi ;  comparison,  114 

Notional  verbs,  138 

Nouns,  definiuoQ  of.  6a;  dlsttnguiiihed 
from  prooonns,  70;  from  adjectivea, 
70;  common,  proper,  and  singular,  71  ( 
proper  becoming  common,  73;  common 
beconung  singular,  74}  coiiective,  75; 
syntax  of,  343,  353:  abstract  and  con< 
Crete,  76;  names  of  materials,  74;  for- 
mation of  abstract,  77:  gender  of,  80  j 
number  of,  86 ;  uble  of  pi  urals  of,  86 ; 
without  change  of  form  in  plural,  8q; 
apparently  plural  really  singular,  89; 
really  plural  used  as  singular,  80; 
lyntax  of,  353 ;  changing  meaning  u 
Pjural,  90;  having  two  forms  of  plural 
with  duiercnt  meanings,  90;  with  no 
pluraL  go;  with  no  singular,  91;  com- 
pound, aoo:  plural  of,  911  case  of,  m# 
Case:  verbal,  151;  used  as  adverbs, 
183 ;  suffixes  of,  SOI ;  syntax  of,  931 
Noun  elauies,  195:  how  to  deal  with  ia 

analysis,  ai8 
Number,  definitioa  of,  86;  in  nmuu,  86| 
ia  verbal  ijt 


INDEX, 


Numerals,  caidiMl,  105 ;  ordlML  if^, 
■ultiplicMiva,  loyi  moaUyof  £m1u4 
«iigia.M7  '      ^ 

O.  impure,  47:  pinnil  of  nouns  endtng 

Object,  ddbitlon  of,  1361  direct  and  In- 
direct, 97,  ti4:  retaued,  144,  aiSt  U 
verb  an  adverbial  aiUunct,  tui  co 
largement  of,  ■14 

Objective  case,  how  to  determliw,  100; 
syntax  of,  137 ;  form  of  in  nouns  and 
pronouns,  96;  cognata,  137;  adverbial 
relation  of  nooo  in,  914 

Oblique  uurative,  asl;  cases,  loa 

OtdtrtaAHdgr^  115 

■«M*  in  Midam,  189 

■*»,  -POHt  'Ofu,  augmentative  suffix,  aoa 

Oh*,  numeral  adjective,  toA;  indefinite 
pronoun,  179 

Only,  place  of,  971 1  for  Ah/,  280 

Order,  a  Mrt  of  syntax,  230;  of  noun  in 
nominative,  934;  ia  possessive,  937; 
In  ot>}ecbve,  939:  of  adjective,  346; 
of  perstHial  pronoun^  ssa;  a;aampleii 
of  faulu  of,  979 

Orthoepy,  definition  of,  n 

Orthography,  definition  of,  -^x 

Orthogimphical  expedicnu,  \i 

Otght,  175 

OxtH,  88 

Owt  aad  fmm,  ty% 

Palatals,  44 

Parsing,  directions  for,  234 
Participles,  definition  of,  1591  present, 
IS9J  distinguished  from  other  verbal 
fonnslB-mf,  159;  used  as  prepositions, 
;»}  UMa  absolutely,  188;  common 
•nor  01  syntax  in  use  of,  tis,  240: 
past,  1531  with  AoKt,  1331  adopted 
with  intransitives,  153 

Faruofspeech,definidoiiof,63t  reduced 
to  ftnir  groups,  64 ;  the  same  word  oc- 
curnng  under  diiaTerent,  64:  inflected 
or  not  uAected,  65:  the  articles  aoC 
separate^  108 

Pasdve  voice,  149 

Patronymics,  iS 

Paulo-post  future  tenscn,  soolled,  156 

/*Mr,9o  ^ 

P*tct  KaA^rnmin,  90 

Perfect  and  Impierfect  as  i^ied  to 
tenses  explained,  157 

P*"ect  formed  by  reduplication,  139 

Parson  in  verbs,  1381  onginorinflMtiooa 
marking,  (58 

Personal  prtmoons,  lai 

Personification  aflecting  gender,  8t 

/'ArMMrao/,  misoae  oC  267 

Phonetic  spelling,  56 

PhonolDgy,  33 

Phrase, aefiiif^  mi;  «b«aut^ eiS,  pn. 
positioaal.  tt7, 978  -i       1  r— 

rUmm,  consttnerioa  oC  999 


•SMlblMX*^ 


S'T^  •>»,  M4.  Hi 
rluraU  gfooiwk,  in  Nouoi 


INDEX. 


f  °ly<]nidtt<a,  tjt 

"V  «>.  99:  runclioni  of,  071  ivduu  of. 
■Ml  prooouni,  131  "'    '  ""  "'■ 

rnaicM,  dedoiiion  oC  no :  complcmeDl 
•'.138.  till   enUrtcmrat  of,   •i<, 
kwical  and  grammatical,  179 
indicative  use  of  adjeciiKL  104,  ui 

S"?*"  "'""''ion  of,  «JO;  Ibl  of/Ea- 
^PUb,  aos:  Latin,  »3;  Greek,  104 
•■repMllioni,    defined,    1861    compired 
With  CBio^ndingi,  95 ;  need  not  pre. 
«de  nount    187;  cfajjiSed.  188;  di^ 
Unguiihed  from  advcrbt,  189:  rejali.ms 
••PraMd  bjr,  1(71  Idiomatic  lue  of. 
■77 
Jresent  Indednllo,  ma  of,  117 
Fronouna,  defined,  >i8i  distlntulilied 
irotn  nouna,  70:  ckaiacteristic  of,  no; 
dtffeient  OMa  of,  lio|  daaiifitaliin  it, 
IK ,  iienoaal.  19, ,  demonittatiro,  lai  I 
ffrSS"'!!"'-  «'»■•".  "5!  howidei. 
lined,  lat:  compound,  isg,  coordioat. 
mgaiid  nsmcuve  uMa  of,  ia8i  inter, 
rotative,  ia7|  indefinite,  119 ;  diilriba. 
•VO.  1301  reciprocml,  1301  poueisive, 
131  •  letain  lonexiona,   131 ;  used  at 
adverba,  183;  ooncoid  of,  046:  lyntaa 
ofrelativo,a(7 
•Toiody.  deinitioa  o(  33:  not  >  pan  of 

grammar,  36 
Punctuation,  rulet  for,  384 

Q,  leduadam  ktter,  at 
Qualitative  adjectlvet,  104 
Qmuititativo  adjectives,  V04 

fe-^- '-'*■« 

^AXt#]r  lib 

Redaadancy  of  alphabet,  48.  .. 

g««pl|cation  ID  tli«  perfeci,  1  io 

Keflexive  prooouM,  »3 

aUUttva  pronouns,  characteristic  of,  ts*  ■ 
»*»*,  wka,  mkicA  diuinpiished,  las' 
■Sit  and  antecedent,  las;  omUsiooor! 

Renaittance,  6,  13 

KqioiudiptuJi,  as8 

««<ricliv»  ute  of  relative  pmnoun,  iil. 

Retained  oUacl,  144,  1,8 
R«i«loflitaniins,6,,3 
Rllinluii,  36  •■  -•    a 

Kante  duractcn  !•  Alphabet,  n 


#  plural  nuflbr, 


Sis 


ral  nuOa,  tr 

-   ■■»»«,  "ul"*,  9«l  oHgin  of,  loo, 

»1 1  diaguised  in  advirbi,  iSt 
Sansltnt,  a7 

Saxons,  original  homo  of,  4 
Scandinavian  group  of  hnguagea.   161 

words  in  Engli,li,  it  •     •    .   ""i 

Schletwig.HulMeiii  the  home  of  Jiuta. 

Saxont,  and  Angles,  4  ^^^ 

Scotcl   highland,  a  Keltic  dbloct,  a: 

Lowland,  an  Englisli  dialect,  t  •• 
•»»,  «»,  /*•/,  Its  1 
Sicima,  107 

Semi-yowels,  4a 

Semitic  Lannuigat,  tl 

Sentences  defined.  193.  tlo;  .Impl., 
compound,  and  complea,  104 ;  vbatii 
aapresied  by,  „o:  how  to  corrtrt 
""'T.  t39i  illiptical,  tis;  errors  ia. 

Sequenca  oflenies,  157 

Sea  dittiiijuished  from  gender,  80 

g«o//and  ti-i//,  1,3,  syntax  of,  sit 

obarps  and  d^ls,  41 

Smt,  let 

swuS'.tl'i""''''""^—''"' 

Siogulv  nouns  distinguished  from  com- 
55™   ""■    prt.per,    7s:    numbei,    sm 

Slavonic  Unguaget,  07 
«.  adverb,  svntax  ol,  t73 
Solecism,  definitioa  of,  146 
Soundt,   ttemenlarir.    In    Engliih,    48- 
coosouants,  43;  «„u,  „  .  „„,      JJ: 

lather,  49;  tpirantt,  43:  tibihuiti,  44 ; 
mils,  44;  tW,  middle,  and  atpir«7,»: 
clatiilied  aoconliog  to  toI  orglS, 
44  :  dropped  or  added  to  aave  iroublT 
so;  Iranspotition  of,  si  i  tignificant,  m 
wonis,  represented  in  wriSng,  54 
Spanish  Inlluence  on  English  Ungiiago.  < 
Sl>elling  in  English,  difficultitiaccoantid 

for,  s8;  phonetic,  s< 
Sfuultr,  ta 

Stockt,  meaning  of,  ts 

Sol.ject  or  tenlenee,  definition  of,  tioi 

diffeionl  kindi  of,  ait:  cnlaixement 
«„i,"  "3;  tlllptu  of,  «9,  ,11,  „," 
Subfunctiva  mood,  formt  of,  li;  usee 

of,  147,  «6i  ^ 

SHibtmliiiata  daiuea,  194 

Su&jt,  de«Md, jooi  lilt  of,  «,, 
Superiatives.doubla,ii6i  aoliuggntin 
arnxmaa,  117  «■"««■» 

Swint  88 


33« 


moEX. 


nbl*  ft  lafc-Ennaaa  TliMiiii.  ■«' 
ftnialM  miOjui,  Ii  ;  |ilwaribrau,  lii 
MMloK,  1041  iHWiniiM,  110:  inlliii- 

dan,  ita,  iMi  •<lmrbi>J~orm»,  iSi: 
tUUtaimiU,  ,ti;  JuiiUmi  mtuU. 

Ttm,  100 

TeuM,  ruun  in  wMuncUn,  •<• 

TaauoL  5] 

Tratoole  liftiM,  JUM,  SuoiM,  ud 
"''V**  •«»?,  31  metjung  of  urn*.  *i 
■lock,  Kniliik  MoDii  to,  i< 

TAmm,  mlu  of,  qi :  with  relarin,  in 

r«a<.  Dm  <  ix,  IK,  kow  to  dotinDioa  iu 
put  or  tpoMk,  ttti  its  raurKdra  uio 
Mralftlira,  ul,  151 1  «4tuiclioa,  U71 
— liMfaiiof,  aj6 

n>,  1071  iiMS  of,  109;  adnrbial  luo  of, 
ih;  lyataxof,  144 

-<*fr,  comporativo  lulKx.  116,  130 

nlnl        ""^  tmcadlDf  lulucct,  oil 

Tboroi  Um  btnr,  jo 

n«,oUiiM>o/,1i) 

r^  bofon  inliaiavo,  14(1  onittod  Aoa 
lomo  vorM,  149;  ihould  not  be  lepo- 
mod  from  tlw  vsrb  by  oo  atlvorb,  aM 

Tnmtfin,  ■itn  of,  i<7 

TrilU,44 

"  'f,  & 


Torkuh  languago,  1 


"■.,"'?*•."'  •"«">«  tllpbihoomi,  ««. 

difUoguIibod  from  lottor  *^  te 
Umkttt,  JO 
t^MMiM,  174 
("Or,  oompuvlin  adjoctlva,  |i6 

V«A^  ddbitioa  of,  i]4t  rnndlin  and 
lotraniiQYO,  1)51  intnit  jtivo  UMd  as 
bauidvo,  I3<l  coavortod  to  nuaitiva 
br  pnpodtiop,  ij6:  cauaativa,  137; 
Hwowsd  by  cognata  oltjeciiva,  137; 
uanaitiva  HMd  as  iBIraoiitiva,  1371 
ofiDooaipletaprodlcatioo.  1J7;  oautar, 

■  iSt     Biutillanr      a^a      ■••  •    hmim,.! 


■S]  I  rMftnlMiiiliw,  lift  acoalM, 
■SO:  modaorrorauaiaaiof,  196;  porrool 
and  imparfoct  137,  odnuafaaorua 
moda  of  aaiUai,  ■»:  aaas  of  print 
Indaaailo,  ■S7t  Mak  aad  Mnmf,  ijo; 
UMd  as  advirbs,  il];  nuabor,  lU: 
parsoa,  13I,  coolugaiioa  of,  1*3 :  K 
!«:ll»o,  17^  I  iultaos  tt,  aoii  srilu 
«.  S3)i  oon»d  of,  S33S  villi  coUse- 
live  ooius,  033:  witk  pluiali  mad  m 
auiguUli,  133,  japlyiog  AiiurilT,  spi.' 
laa  of,  aU 

If/rt*;,  mbua  of,  >«7 

Verbal  noun,  Iha  Infiailin  a,  149;  farms 

VsnolAliiiliioa  of,  << 
*Vrr  and  tmtieA,  their  1 
dtttiiiniahad.  ilj,  aC3 

X««l»%  97.  s]i|  h  amUjila^  til 

Voice.  14a 

"omla,  detnltlon  of,  39;  enomafatlm 

H_    jaa     ilfuf  ■■■  ■    mm  aaKaaaM^I  aa  t 


M,  4JI  obwura  or  utuml  vmmI,  ^ 


*  aad  mtKkt  'tfiffir  adfwbbl  um 


WM»  and  wkieh  u  co-mdinatiav  k'*- 


tHu.  lis 
H'>ikMr,l4 
If/U,  173;  tyntai  of,  ajl 
ITf/.  defective  verb,  177 
Wtttumpmat  ibowa  aid  (eoitlve  phral 
form,  101 

Wtmmm,  (4 

Wordi,  detnitkn  of,  <s;  nnber  fai  die- 
iKmaty,  15;  in  me,  15;  Keltic,  at 
Uda,  lOi  Danish,  il;  from  variola 
ao<ircas,__l>|  hmv  added^  ioi  impar- 


«/T«::ilIuT^!_5?  ««-»~uv^  »37(  sources,  ts;  how  added,  lot  ims 

!S'  ,»"«'""nr,,  I3«.   "Ji:   iwlioaaL  ciaijfying. 63 ;  diiuiUd i fornfa 

■381   impenooal,  130;  iageiioosli;  wrongf. isi  afc^ 

■4';  eofee,  144!  aalv*  and  pasuva)  JCww,  ,,.         ^ 


■4a  i  alternative  pawive  eooatructioaSL 
■43s  retained  object  with  namives,  1441 
<luasi-paaaiva,  144;  mood,  144:  iodica- 
Uve,  1431  ImpBative,  143;  subjunctive, 
"""r  of.  '40!  uses  of,  147,  s6s;  toils 
.    i.a.1,1-.    rssembles 


ctwiihpamive- .„, 
;  mood,  144;  indict 
ve,i  ■• 

T — #  — .  ^40t  uses  01 
■or.  14I;  infinltiTa,  149;  ie>:i«iiea 
•oun,  S49j  simpls  and  (enudial,  1491 
nrmain  .<V,  ico,  eennd,  tji  j  perd- 
Oplas,  i|s:  ubTe  oTromu,  IJ4 ;  unes, 
ISS:  mark  tune  and  crtinpieiene«fi.  133; 
■mplo  and  compound,  m;  uida  of, 


' •■#  • 

»"»»»,  ■■€ 

Warth^  dActive  verb,  177 

X,  a  rednndant  letter,  4! 

Y,  aami-vewel,  43,  pluni  if  i 

inn  in,  IS 
Ycltl.  i<4 
Krandjww.  >ai 
yrfrir£.  ;9 
JVt.  ill,  aa7 


